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Postwar Monetary Status 


By R. C. LEFFINGWELL* 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Mr. Lefhagwell traces differences in financing techniques 
between First and Second World Wars, citing the greater 
‘currency inflation with a more stable price level in the latter 
period. Urges relaxation of administrative price controls 
postwar, because they (1) aggravate the monetary inflation 
problem; (2) create black markets; 
(3) stimulate substitution of inferior 
goods; (4) entail subsidies which dis- 
criminate against efficient producers, 
undermine competitive enterprise, and 
burden the budget and taxpayers; and 
(5) distort business with ensuing de- 
pression. Strongly condemns current 
proposals to freeze war loans in the 
commercial banks. Criticizes “reserve- 
lifting scarce-money experiment of 
1937” and other manifestations of 
~“rough’’ monetary management; urges 
middle-of-road policy, concentrating 
on avoiding increasing money supply 
and letting interest rates take care of themselves. 


R. C. Leffingwell 


President Parkinson, Governor Szymczak, gentlemen 
of the Economic Club: 


I am honored by your President’s invitation to speak 
to the Economic Club. Many of you are more competent 
than I to discuss the difficult topic assigned to me. And 
I defer particularly to the greater knowledge of Gov- 

~ernor Szymczak. I know well, from my experience long 
- igo, how much the fiscal and monetary authorities know, 
is unknown to others. I can only express the opin- 

ns, the personal opinions, of an attentive observer. 


We are discussing domestic monetary problems to- 
night. This is not to be a talk about international mone- 
tary problems or the Bretton Woods institutions. But we 
cannot disregard foreign affairs and foreign exchanges. 
We must have a peaceful and orderly world to trade in. 


ne 


*A talk by Mr. Leffingwell before ihe Economic Club 
of New York, May 1, 1946. 


(Continued on page 2398) 





The Threat of Inflation 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Harvard economist, after pointing out conditions threat- 
ening to produce disorderly rise in prices, urges as pre- 
ventives (1) limiting further increase in demand deposits; 
(2) restricting government purchases; (3) improving OPA 
administration; and (4) holding down production costs. 
Stresses immediate need of increased 

labor efficiency to offset wage in- 

creases, in order to avoid a spiral of 

wage-price advances, and holds in- 

creased production alone cannot be 

relied upon to prevent price increases. 

Warns against lowering taxes and 

pushing expansion of consumer credit. 

Calls for strong leadership in govern- 

ment. 


Between the end of 1939 and 1945 
the national product, expressed in 
current dollars, has doubled, but the 
volume of money (represented by 
currency outside of banks, demand 
deposits, and time deposits) has 
nearly trebled. This means that in the last six years 
the country has acquired almost twice as much cash 
and demand deposits as in its entire previous history. 
Never in the history of the country have cash and bank 


Prof. S. H. Slichter 


deposits been so abundant and so large in relation/ to” 


the current production. Furthermore, in the year 194%) 
the rise in deposits and currency outside of banks was 
faster than ever—an increase of almost $25 billion in 
comparison with increases of less than $15 billion in 


previous years. To the enormous increase in currency 
and bank deposits should be added a six-fold increase in 
government securities held by non-bank owners. These 
securities are virtually equivalent to cash. 

About two-thirds of the increase in non-bank hold- 
ings of money and government securities represents sav- 
ings of individuals. Significant is the fact that indi- 


*An address by Professor Slichter before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Atlantic City, Apr. 30, 1946. 
(Continued on page 2390) 





Our Monetary Problems 


By M. 8S. SZYMCZAK* 


Member, Board of Governors; 
Federal Reserve System 


Governor Szymczak asserts that until our inflationary sup- 
ply of war-created money becomes “firmly invested,” con- 
trols over goods and prices must be continued and taxes 
kept high. Points to further inflationary expansion of 
bank credit resulting from Federal Reserve purchases 
necessary to maintain short-term rates. 
Urges avoidance of rise in short-term 
rates (1) to keep down interest cost 
of the debt; (2) to avoid unwarranted 
rise in commercial bank profits; 
(3) to prevent possible liquidation of 
Government securities by non-bank 
investors; and (4) to forestall possi- 
ble shifting of private funds from 
Government securities to speculative 
investment outlets. As elements of re- 
cently improved monetary situation he 
cites (1) decline in bank loans and in- 
vestments; and (2) decrease of $2 
billion in Reserve Banks’ holdings of 
Government securities. Discloses that Reserve authorities 
are carefully scrutinizing many proposals for curtailing 
monetization of the debt. 


The monetary problems that we face today are largely 
a heritage of the most tremendous war financing in his- 
tory. This financing was successful because we all 
worked together to win the war as quickly and as ef- 
fectively as possible, 

Now that the war is won, we need to work together 
again—this time, to win our fight again the immediate 
danger of inflation. Countless millions of Americans 
have loyally supported the home front battle against the 
inflationary forces generated by the war. It would be 


tragic to lose this battle at the eleventh hour by pre- 
maturely abolishing essential price controls and the 
other remaining protective measures, irksome though 


M. S. Szymczak 


*An address by Governor Szymczak before Economic 
Club of New York, May 1, 1946. 
(Continued on page 2397) 
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Pratt’s Fresh ess 
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Common Stock 


Prospectus on Request 


State and 








Thi FUNDAMENTAL 
~ INVESTORS - INC 


Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 


Municipal 
Bonds 





Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland London 
Geneva (Representative) 





R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 
Baltimore Washington, D. C. 
Springfield Woonsocket 
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AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
or from 
HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
NCORPORATED 
as WALL STREET 
NEW YORK s 


634 SO. SPRING ST 
LOS ANGELES 14 





BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST... NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELZEPHONE- RECTOR 2-6300 

















CORPORATE 
FINANCE 
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MARKETS 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members N Y Security Dealers Ass’n 
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*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
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*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, B. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 





Bell Teletyp+ WN‘ '-6RF 


and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 

















Bond Department 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 














HART SMITH & CO. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn 
52 WILLIAM ST.,N. Y¥.5 WHAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 





New York Montreal Toronto 











New England 
Public Service Co. 


Analysis upon request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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New York 6 Boston 9 


REctor 2-3100 Hancock 3750 
Tele. NY 1-1920 


Direct Private Wire to Boston 
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——— _lrading Markets in: 


Stand. Gas & Elec. Com 
L. E. Carpenter & Co. 
Benguet Consol Mines 

Alabama Mills 
U. S. Sugar 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Elk Horn Coal 


Common & Preferred 


internat’l Education 


Preferred 


Mayflower Hotel 


—_—*-— 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Rogers Peet 


Common 
Mississippi Shipping 
W. & J. Sloane 


Common 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Leiephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bel] System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


Lincoin Bidg. Corp. 
Capital Stock 


Central Public Utility 
512s, 1952 


Struthers-Wells 


Common and Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & C0. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Boston & Maine RR 


Stamped Preferreds 


Botany Worsted Mills 


Common & Preferred 
Colonial Mills 
Northern New England Co. 
United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
*7 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—-NY 1-1126 & 1127 





Sreene ondtOompany 





The Dutch Credit 


Export - Import Bank restrictions 
placed on kind of commodities that 
may be purchased with portion of 
loan held by Bank itself only and 
not on amounts subscribed for by 


commercial banks. 
The announcement last week of 
details of bank participation in 


‘the Export-Import Bank’s -$200,- 


000,000 credit to the Netherlands 
is viewed as the forerunner of 
possible similar arrangements 
with other countries... The pattern 
is being considered, in the case of 
France, for example. 

Commercial bank participatioas 
in the credit range from $250,000 
to $20,000,000 in size. The amount 
of each partic'pating bank’s par- 
ticipation is not being announced 
in Washington. 

Whereas the kinds of goods to 
be purchased out of the credit are 
specified so far as concerns the 
Export-Import Bank’s portion 
thereof, no such limits are im- 


posed on the commercial-bank | 
Similarly, al- | 


part of the loan. 
though the Export-Import Bank 


requires the Netherlands to spend | 


in this country the part of the 


credit that the Bank itself sup- | 
plies, there is no such restriction | 
supplied by the | 


on the money 
commercial banks. 


Clarence F. Anderson Is 


Now With Gross Van Court 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELFS, CALIF.—Clar- 
ence F. Anderson has become as- 
sociated with Gross, Van Court 


& Co., 639 South LaSalle Street, 
members of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange. He has recent- 
ly been with Maxwell, Marshall 
& Co. In the past he was with 
O’Melveny-Wagenseller & Durst 
and was trading manager for 
Searl-Merrick Co. and Banks- 
Huntley & Co. 





Home Title 
Guaranty Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (- 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 

















| tion's principal bodies. 
assuredly are optimistically ambitious. 
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United Nations Initiates Major 
Economic and Social Activities 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


oe . . . . . . | 
Six commissions created ‘by Economic and Social Council begin func- 


‘tioning. 


Hizh hopes are pinned on their non-political aims, although 


the element of national: sovereignty must be recog- 
nized as a potential bar to effective action. Security 
Council gains a breathing-spel! on Spain, but will 
be confronted by Iranian crisis on May 6. Trustee- 
ship reeommended for Pa‘es ine by Anglo-American 
Commission constitutes a potential UN “headache.” 


HUNTER COLLEGE, New York, 


May 1— 


Transferring its center of activities from a con- 
verted gymnasium to a reconstructed library, the 
United Nations has this week made a décisive start 


in creating machinery for its activities in 
Great 
Economic and Social 


social and economic spheres. 
pinned on the 


the 
hores are 
Council, 


which along with the General Assembly and the 


Security Council is rated as one of the Organiza- 
The aims of the Council 


A. Wilfred May 


They range from “raising 


the standard of life and removing the fear of want throughout the 


world” 


Strikes and Shortages 


to “underpinning the structure of worid peace and seturity” 
(Continued on page 2402) 


By LEWIS H. HANEY 


Professor of Economics, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
New York University 


Dr. Haney ascribes strikes and shortages in many industries as due 
chiefly to unwise gevernment regulations and interferences, of 
which an unequitable and impractical wage-price policy is the most 


significant. 


As remedial measures, he proposes (1) get govern- 


ment out of business; (2) improve quality of government as 
regulator of private business; (3) overhaul legislation with idea of 
promoting and perfecting competition, and eliminating price-fixing, 
subsidies, discriminations and one-sided labor laws; and (4) quit 
public borrowing and inflating currency. 


Almost at a glance, the currert business 


situation seems to 


reduce itself to the formula: strikes and shortages. 


exam- ° + 
ple, though 
receiving lit- 
tle publicity 


For 


| in the general 
press, there is 


the item, 
“Strikes slash 
‘efined cop- 
oer production 
to 30%.of nor- 
mal.” The 
szovernment 
is paying sub- 
to get 
oreign cop- 
per. The Gov- 
ernment is 
“freezing”’ the 
large stock pile 


Lewis H. Haney 


it holds, and is 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, Common & Preferred 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 

BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 
Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


@ 





‘arranging priorities and controls 


| over the inventories of consumers. 


What’s the trouble? There is 
plenty of copper in the world, and 
America has a fair share. It is onc 
of-tho.e situations into which only 
a lot of bad management coulc 
get us. How did we do it? 

First, why are copper miners 
striking? Obviously, because they 
demand higher wages. Well, then, 
why don’t mine owners pay them 
more? By this time, the issue 
would ordinarily have been set- 
tled. Indeed, in copper mining it 
has long been the practice to pay 
labor on a sliding scale varying 
with the price of the metal, an 
arrangement which automatically 
takes care of most wage-rate 
issues. 

So the answer comes down to 
the fact that the Government 
butted into Butte (Montana) with 
its price-fixing arrangements, thus 
overturning established wage- 
price policies. As a result of its 
rigid “ideologies” about holding 
prices down, while letting wages 
rise, strikes and shortages have 
abounded. 

Another item of news tells of 
the rationing of lead, because 
strikes have cut in half the output 


of that metal. 
Much the same comment as that 
(Continued on page 2388) 





P, R. MALLORY 
& CO., ING, 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


STEINER, ROUSE & Cc 


Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y, 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557: 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 








Anderson Pritchard 
Globe Union Inc. 
Avon Allied 
Adams Hat 
Expreso Aero 


Monmouth Park 
Jockey Club 


Edward A. Purcell & Co: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


50 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Centra! States Elec. (Va. 


Common Stock 


Colonial Utilities Corp. 
Fred F. French Inv. Co. 


Common & Preferred 


“Avon Allied Products 


*Prospectus on Request 


Frank C. Masterson & Ct 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL 8ST. NEW YORE 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-¢ 








WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing | 


GUDE, WINMILL & Cc 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-958 











» 
Colonial Stores 
Dixie Home Stores 


Macfadden Pub. Inc. 
Pfd. & Com. 


Southern Textile Issues 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 








Teletype NY 1-236 





REctor 2-7630 
o 








Bowser Inc., Com. 
*District Theatres Corp. 


Commen 


Harrisburg Stee! Corp. 


Common 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. 


Common 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus Available 


® = 
Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-2908 
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Trading Market 


Eastern 
Racing Assn. 


Bought — Sold 


Troster,Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Cleveland 
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WEST PENN 
POWER COMPANY 


Common 


— Sold — Quoted 


Bought 
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INCORPORATED 

37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 

Tel. HAnover 2-9300 Tele. NY 1-1815 
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Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 
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| Foreign Loans and Exchange Rates 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi points out that Anglo-American Loan Agreement implies 
that U. S. is committed to support of sterling-dollar exchange 
rate and the pegging of the pound at present $4.03. Sees difficulty 
in maintaining sterling rate owing te Britain’s unbalanced position, 
which he holds will not be remedied by the loan since the present 
dollar-pound rate has no economic foundation and is largely artifi- 
cial. Says exchange restrictions are essential to a socialistic system, 
and that because of heavy British Government expenditures, deval- 
tiation, which will affect U. S. competition adversely, is in prospect. 


.. ° The discussion about the British loan of $3.75 billions, heated as 
|it is, seems to by-pass the essential point. The same holds for some 
other inter- ¢ — rs 

, national cred- present par of $4.03 or so. If the 
_its under con- credit agreement does not say so 
sideration. in as many words, it certainly 
‘But let us implies this. Exchange stabiliza- 
concentrate tion—at or about the current 
}on the British official rate, mind you—is part 
ease. and parcel of the return to “free” 
| Lending international markets which the 
| dollars abroad Anglo-American agreement pos- 
| means to sup- tulates (on paper, at any rate). It 
port the ex- s part and parcel of the prom- 
change rate of ised trade-liberalization in the 
| the borrowing sterling area, that is supposed to 
‘country. I t be the great benefit we shall de- 
permits the rive from the loan. Or could it be 
irdebtor not imagined that the British would 
only to buy in indulge in a major devaluation 
the world’s before having drawn down the 





Dr. Melchior Palyi 


markets, but to do so without de- 
pleting its own monetary reserves 
or selling its own currency. That 
means, in effect, that it can main- 
tain its exchange rate, whether or 
not its current balance of pay- 
ments is in equilibrium, whether 
or not it has enough gold and dol- 


loan, without causing violent 
criticism on this side? Wouldn’t it 
be regarded here as an act of out- 
right bad faith, so bad indeed as 
to endanger not only Anglo- 
American economic relations but 
also the political future of the Ad- 
ministration? It would be worse 


lars of its own. 

As a matter of fact, the loan to 
England implies that the pound 
stetling will be pegged at the 


than default on the instalments 
which are due later; there would 
be no excuse (short of another 

(Continued on page 2396) 








The Outlook for Interest Rates 


By DONALD B. WOODWARD* 


Research Assistant to the President 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


After tracing extreme psychological cycles through which the finan- 
cial community passes, Mr. Woodward predicts future interest rates 
will be very low in historical terms as a result of any of the follow- 
ing attending circumstances (1) an economically senile country, 
deficient in investment possibilities coupled with heavy deficit 
financing; (2) an economically vigorous country, accompanied by 
government action arbitrarily lowering market rate through bank- 
ing mechanism; or (3) high productivity of capital and labor 
resulting from a healthy progressive economy. 


Anyone ten years ago prophesying present real estate and inter- 
est rates would have been ridiculed. Anyone ten years before that, 
predicting the - 
conditions of 
1932-33, would 
have been. 
called silly— | 
with several | 
adjectives| 
preceding the | 
word. Condi- | 
tions change 
between wide 
extremes with | 
exceeding ra- 
pidity in the 
United States, 
and memories 
are unfortu- 





and the methods 


of financing 
day of the optimist, and the mort- 
gage lender and the appraiser 
numbered many optimists among 
them. At least some loans were 
made on.appraisals, and_at least 
some real estate was sold, on bases 
| that haven‘t been validated in the 
*A talk by Mr. Woodward be- 
|fore Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
| tion, New York City, April 29, 
| 1946. 

(Continued on page 2394) 


which occurred. This was a hey-, 


More Dealer 
Proposed New Issue Regulation 


|NASD and New York Security Dealers Association 


Seeking Views of Members 


We continue in this issue the publishing of views ex- 
pressed by dealers regarding proposed SEC rule X-15C2-3 
(given in full text on page 207 of our April 18 issue), which 
would forbid underwriters and dealers from making allot- 
ments of new security offerings to so-called “insiders,” etc. 
Previous comments by dealers appeared in the “Chronicle” 
of April 25, starting on page 2215. In giving herewith 
another group of dealer expressions, we reiterate our desire 
to hear from others interested in the subject, said views to 
be submitted anonymously. Letters should be addressed to 
Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle,’ 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 

In connection with the subject, it may be noted that the 
National Association of Securities Dealers is believed to be 
seeking opinions on the proposed rule from its 14 component 
districts. They are to be forwarded, it is understood, to the 
association’s head office in Washington and the latter is 
expected to submit a memorandum embodying the composite 
reactions to the SEC. 

Also indicative of the industry’s interest in the subject 
is the fact that the New York Security Dealers Association’s 
committee on law and interpretation of SEC regulations, the 
chairman of which is Harry R. Amott, of Amott, Baker & 
Co., is making a-study of the suggested rule. Members of 
the association have been requested by President Clarence E. 
Unterberg, of C. E. Unterberg & Co., to convey any sugges- 
tions they may have to Mr. Amott, whose office is at 150 
Broadway, New York City. 


DEALER NO. 9 

(Following is text of a-letter sent to the SEC by 

Yarnall & Co., Philadelphia, under date of April 25, 

a copy of which was furnished the “Chronicle” by 

the authors.) 

Director of Trading and Exchange Division, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 

18th and Locust Streets, 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: 

We are of the opinion that the enactment of proposed 
rule X-15C2-3 as outlined in your release No. 3807, datec 
April 16, 1946, in its attempt to correct so-called abuses oi 
the few in some recent small issues, will definitely serve t« 
restrict and hamper the major portion of the houses whc 
are attempting to serve the public by distributing securitie: 
as an important part of the expansion of American industry. 
Such punitive rules, aimed toward thwarting the violations 
of the few while.unnecessarily burdening the many, wil! 
only represent a pause on the path of those who will always 
find a means of circumventing the ethics of any business. 

We should like to present our viewpoint as an organiza- 
tion employing 16 salesmen. As you well know, none of 
these salesmen may solicit nor accept an order from a client 


until a security has been cleared and a prospectus is avail- 
(Continued on page 2401) 








Donald B. Woodward nately, though 

often conven- | 

iently, short. But some of you} 
can remember recent extremes. 

In the late 1920’s some of you 

will recall the building activity 


Nationwide 
MARKETING FACILITIES 


for 


Blocks of 
UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries invited from dealers, 
estates, corporations, banks, in- 
stitutions and individual holders 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members. N. Y. Security ‘Dealers Ass» 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 125 


Direct Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Lou 
Kansas City—Los Angeles 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Bond & Mtge. Guar. Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guar. Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mtge. Co. 


Prudence Co. 








Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y.5 WHitelkall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 

















‘hi BOwling Green 9-7400 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co, 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














Flamingo Air Service, Inc. 
7 Capital Stock ‘ 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Televhone: Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 








Expressions on SEC’s| 


“= LIGHTENS TE 


WEEDS IN YOUR 
STRONG BOX 


Own any watered stocks of com- 
panies whose “plants” have gone to 
seed? Get our bids and use the pro- 
seeds for a real garden! But don’t 
plant this kind of corn! 








Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 





Commodore Hotel 
United Piece Dye Works 
Huron Holding Co. 

61 Broadway 
Fred F. French Investing Pfd. 














Alliance Reality Pfd. 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








*Capitol Records 


**International Detrola 
Bought-—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus on Request 
**Circular on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., ine. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicage 3 
RAndolph 8924 TWX CG 616 
Private Wires: 

Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 








OFFERINGS WANTED 





National Shirt Shops 
Interstate Hosiery 
Joseph Horne 


Hinzoc & lo. 


members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
General Aviation Equip. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y¥. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 











Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


Stromberg-Carlison 
Conv. Preferred 


Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Air Cargo Transportt 
American Bantam Car 
Armstrong Rubber 
Assoc. Dev. & Research 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co. 
Bird & Son 
S. F. Bowser 
Cinecolor 
Dayton Malleable Iron* 
Deep Rock Oil 
Douglas Shoe* 
Frontier Industries 
Gt. Amer. Industries* 
Haloid Co. 
Hartford-Empire Co. 
Higgins, Inc.7 
Kaiser-Frazer? 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 
Mohawk Rubber* 


Moxie 





Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfds. 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 











Sylvania Industrial 
Taca Airways 
United Artists 

- Upson Corp. 

Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Derby Gas 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Standard Gas Elec. 
United Public Util. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


ARD & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
Rector 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1287-1283 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hiartf’d 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


The Future of Interest Rates 


By ROBERT C. EFFINGER* 
Vice-President, Irving Trust Co., New York 


Banker ascribes prevailing low interest rates to (1) more money 
in hands of people than is needed to conduct country’s business; 
(2) Government easy money policies; (3) competition for loans 
and investments; and (4) under-estimation of credit risks involved. 
Predicts higher interest rates occasioned by increased fears of infla- 


tion would soon be followed by renewed cheap money. 


Asserts 


comparison of commercial bank earnings with industrial profits 
demonstrates reasonableness of rates on credit supplied by banks. 


What lies ahead for interest rates is a matter that greatly con- 
cerns the people as a whole, not just those who have funds to lend 


or who desire 
to borrow. 
The_ subject 
has been 
widely dis- 
cussed and, as 
is usual under 
such circum- 
stances, many 
viewpoints 
have been ex- 
pressed. How- 
ever, with a 
few notable 
exice ptions, 
material dif- 
ferences of 
opinion have 
been confined 


R. C. Effinger 


more to what is desirable than to | 


what is likely to be witnessed. 


I have been asked to express 
my views as to what lies ahead 
for interest rates. This I will do 
first; then ...I will discuss briefly 
the question of rates of interest 
from the point of view of bank 
loans and investments and express 
an opinion as to what I think they 
should be. 


Perhaps the best approach to a 


discussion of what lies ahead for | 


interest rates is to begin with the 
factors that explain current rates 


and then take up those likely to! 


American Hardware 


© 





play an important part in deter- 
| mining future rates. 


| Factors Explaining Current Rates 


| In my opinion current low 
i\levels are due to the fact that 
|there is in the hands of the peo- 
ple more money than is needed 
to carry on the business of the 
country, to the easy money policy 
of our monetary authorities, to 
competition for loans and invest- 
ments among those with money to 
employ, and to what may prove to 
be, in many instances, an under- 
‘estimate of the credit risks in- 
| volved. 

The supply of money in the 
hands of the people, that is, the 
total of currency in circulation 
and bank deposits, exclusive of 
interbank and Treasury balances, 
has increased tremendously in re- 
cent years, and it is now apparent 


that the total is far in excess of 
the amount needed for business 
purposes. This realization is 
| voiced on every hand by expres- 
\sions of fear of inflation. No ac- 








*An address by Mr. Effinger 
'before Mortgage Bankers Ass’n 
in New York City, April 29, 1946. 
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Gen. Tel. 242% Conv. Pfd. 


“Bliss (E.W.) Co. $2.25 Conv. Pfd. Grinnell Corp. 


Bowser Inc. 
Central Public Utility §%/2s, 52 





115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Sunray Oil 44/2°% Cony. Pfd. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on request. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Teletype NY 1-672 























*Princess Shops 
*Electronic Corp. 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 





*Dumont Electric Corp.*District Theatres Corp. 


*Prospectus Available 
¢Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Simplicity Pattern 
*Le Roi Company 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 





in Transition” 
just issued by 
Dean John T. 
Madden, Di- 
rector of the 
Institute of 
International 
Finance of 
New York 
University. 
“The sharp 
reduction in 
the deficit of 
the Treasury 
since the end 
of the war has 
had already a 
considerable 
effect upon 
the money market,” the bulletin 
states. “From July 1941 to the 
end of 1945, Treasury deficits to- 
taled about $200 billion. During 
that period the chief objectives of 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
were to facilitate the sale of huge 
amounts of Government securi- 
ties, to keep money rates low and 
maintain an orderly Government- 
bond market. These purposes were 
achieved primarily by open-mar- 
ket operations that provided com- 
mercial banks with adequate re- 
serves to absorb additional Treas- 
ury securities, to maintain their 
required reserves without bor- 
rowing, and to counteract the in- 
crease in the volume of currency 
in circulation and the reduction in 
the monetary stock of gold. 
“Since the beginning of the 
present year the position of the 
Treasury has undergone a radical 
change. For the first three monihs 
of 1946 the Treasury reported a 
surplus of about one-quarter of a 
billion dollars, which contrasts 
sharply with a deficit of almost 
$11 billion during the same period 
a year ago. The outlook for the 
remainder of the present fiscal 
year is even better than was en- 
visaged in the President’s Budget 


Dean J. T. Madden 


time the deficit for the fiscal year 
1945-1946 was estimated at 28.6 
billion. 
that this figure will 
several billion dollars. 

“Prospects for the fiscal 
1946-1947 are also much 


be cut by 


better 


Sees Approaching End of 
Declining Interest Rates 


In bulletin on “Money Market in Transition,” Dean Madden reports 
improving Treasury position as no longer requiring curb on charges 
for capital. Foresees substantial decline in bank deposits and drop 
in excess reserves due to Federal debt retirements. 
little likelihood of further Treasury long-term issues. 
The decline in long-term money rates has come or soon will 


come to an end according to a bulletin entitled “The Money Market 
© 


Holds there is 





|than indicated by the Budget 
| Message. There are valid reasons 
|to believe that at least on a cash 
basis the budget of the Federal 
‘Government will be balanced. 
| Furthermore, instead of being a 
borrower of additional funds in 
the open market, the Treasury has 
already retired about $5 billion 
of its outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations, and a further reduction 
of the public debt will undoubt- 
edly take place during the re- 
mainder of this year. The Treas- 
ury is utilizing for this purpose the 
excessive cash balances obtained 





Message of Jan. 21, 1946. At that | 
It is now fairly certain | 


year | 








*Avon Allied Products 
*Anderson Prichard Oil 
Haille Mines 


Great American Industries 


*Prospectus on request 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 














Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


























Upson Company bla 
Kendall Co. 


Tennessee Prod. 


*Prospectus 





GALVIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Makers of?Motorola Radios) ~ « 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorpcrated ’ 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


wat 
*Doyle Mig2Com. & Pick. 
Shatterpreof Glass 
Wellman Engineering 


on request 


HAnover 2-2100 





United Piece Dye 
Soya Corp. 
Di-Noc Co. 


Great American| 
industries 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y.6 DIghy 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 





ACTIVE MARKETS=S= 














| from the large subscriptions to the 
| Victory Loan. Aside from refund- 
| ing operations, therefore, the 
| Treasury is now, for the first time 
| Since the fiscal year of 1931, free 
from, the money and capital mar- 
| kets. 


| Effects of Debt Retirement 
| In analyzing the effect of Fed- 


eral debt retirement on the money 
|market the bulletin states: 

| “Inasmuch as the effects of debt 
retirement on the money market 
| depend upon the ownership of the 
'Securities at the time they are 
redeemed, it cannot be stated pre- 
|cisely in advance what effect the 
debt reduction program will have. 
|Available figures indicate, how- 
ever, that commercial banks own 
more than half of most Treasury 
‘issues maturing or callable this 
|year, and that the Federal Re- 
_serve banks also hold very sizable 
blocks in most cases. Generally 
| Speaking, therefore, the retirement 
of debt by the Treasury can be 
| expected to cause substantial de- 
|clines in total bank deposits and 


| in bank investments and a con- 
|siderable drop in excess reserves. 
The latter, unless offset by open- 
market operations by the Federal 
|\Reserve banks, or other factors— 
such as a return flow of currency 
(Continued on page 2393) 
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| _ Effect of Large Bank Deposits 


And Currency on Inflation 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Professor of Banking, New York University 


Asserting drastic inflation, and not merely a fractional increase 
in prices is the greatest economic catastrophe which can befall 
a nation, Dr. Rodgers holds our problem of averting wild inflation 
can be solved by (1) decrease in demand; (2) decision to hold 
rather than spend liquid funds; and (3) increase in supply of 


goods. 


Contends conditions in American situation differ from 


those that existed in other countries experiencing inflation and 
recent trends indicate future currency stability. 


First, let me make it clear that I do not represent any particular 
segment of the body politic. While I shall discuss the inflationary 





pressures en- v 


gendered by 
the huge vol- 
ume of bank 
deposits and 
other current 
purch asing 
power created 
by wartime 
deficit financ- 
ing, I am not 
a banker and 
do not repre- 
sent banking. 
Instead of ad- 
vocatinga 
Particular 
course of ac- 
tion, I shall 





Raymond Rodgers 


confine myself to elucidation of | 


the problem and an attempt to 
draw, for your guidance, some 


logical conclusions as to - future | 


developments. 


Socrates, more than 2,000 years 
ago, said that before discussion 
you should “Define your terms.” 
Such advice is indeed salutary 
with respect to any consideration 
of inflation. So, before going any 


further, the meaning of the word | 


“inflation” as I shall use it will 





be explained, because in everyday | 


usage it means all things to all 
men. Basically, the word means 
an increase, and in economic us- 


age it generally signifies a sharp 


} 
| 


increase with reference to other 
economic factors. There are as 
many kinds of inflation as there 
are things. Thus, there can be 
goods inflation, credit inflation, 
wage inflation, price inflation, etc. 
Any of these may be very seri- 
ous (even disastrous) to the eco- 
nomic well-being of a country. 
But, since most people mean price 
inflation when they use the word 
“inflation,” it will be so used by 
me—that is, as meaning a very 
sharp and economically undesir- 


'able increase in prices of commo- 
| dities and services. 


Furthermore, 
the spiral of prices and a wild, un- 
reasoning scramble for goods 
characterize real honest-to-good- 
ness price inflation. As everyone 
knows, it is one of the greatest 
economic catastrophes which can 


| befall a nation. So, when an econ- 


omist uses the term inflation, he 
should mean something serious— 
not just a 5 or 10% increase in 
prices. In recent years there has 
been so much self-serving, loose 
talk about inflation, that the idea 
has become commonplace instead 





*An address by Prof. Rodgers 
before the Economic and Business 
Foundation, Youngstown, O., April 
25, 1946. 
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General Instrument 
Greater New York Industries 
Scranton Spring Brook Water 

Oxford Paper 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-490 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 





Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Inc. 


All American Aviation 


BURNHAM & COMPANY | 


members New York Stock Exchange 


associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange | 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 
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| 





Harvill Corp. 

Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com. & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Kold Hold Co. 
Rademaker Chemical 
Stand. Fruit & S/S Com. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye Works 
United Stove 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. Carondelet Bidg. 
Bo. 9-4432 

Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 











Baker Raulang 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 


Preferred 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 











Getchell Mines 
Master Tire & Rubber 


Common 


United Public Utility 


Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-@21 





By WALTER 


totalitarianism. 


Streamlining 
Gold-Coin Standard 


Professor of Economics, d 
Secretary-Treasurer, Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy 


the 


E. SPAHR* 
New York University 


Dr. Spahr points out that there are various ways in which problem 
of gold hoarding under a gold-coin standard might be solved. 
Contends that despite the subjection of gold standard to human 
abuse, it is “the best standard which mankind has thus far evolved” 
and it is the most potent weapon of the people in fight against 


If a nation adopts a gold-coin standard with gold accessible to 
all who may desire it, the problem of hoarding under conditions of 





financial 
panic arises. 
Arrangements 
canan4€d 
should be 
made to meet 
the problems 
of such panic 
hoarding, just 
as fire escapes 
are provided 
to take care 
of the abnor- 
mal load 
thrown upon 
what in nor- 
mal times is 
an adequate 
and proper 
supply of elevators and stairs. 

A metallic monetary standard is 
like any other economic instru- 
mentality of value—it is scarce. 
Since scarcity is a requisite of 
value, it follows that there is not 
enough of anything that has value. 
Therefore the frequently-heard 
contention that the gold standard 
is not workable, or is not work- 
able under all conditions, because 





Walter E. Spahr 





@&. 
we 


there is not enough to go around, 
does not rest upon defensible 
ground. 

There is enough only of those 
things that have no value. Ger- 
many put this simple economic 
fact to a thorough test when she 
printed enough inconvertible pa- 
per money. When the people had 
enough, the marks had no value. 


Irrespective of how good a 
monetary standard (and system) 
may be, fire escapes are needed 
to meet abnormal or panic loads 
which may be thrown upon it. 
Monetary fire escapes for metallic 
monetary standards have not been 
good, nor have they been ade- 
quate. There is much room for 
development. This is an aspect of 
providing a good monetary stand- 
ard and system that deserves and 





“Excerpt from an address by 
Dr. Spahr before the Bank Man- 
agement Conference, New Haven, 
Conn., April 23, 1946. 
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| Hood Chemical Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Hor, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 





L. D. Rothenberger 
With L. L. Rona & Co. 


L. Donald Rothenberger, for- 
merly a member of the New York 
Curb Exchange, has become asso- 
ciated with L. L..Rona & Co.; 40 


| Exchange Place, New York City, 


distributors and dealers in se- 


curities. 


AMERICAN 


MADE 
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Lord Keynes’ Legacy 


By = 


EINZIG 


London observer holds that because of sudden death of Lord 
Keynes the prestige of his doctrines will be greatly enhanced, and 
that increased political support will be gained for acceptance by 


British of the Anglo-French financial agreement. 


Sees “‘irrever- 


ence” in future attacks by Keynes’ opponents; but says both oppo- 
nents and followers of the great economist will quote his con- 


flicting views. 


LONDON, ENG.—The sudden death of Lord Keynes has pro- 


duced a very profound impression 


in this country. Had it occurred 





six 
earlier, it 
would almost 
certainly have | 
brought the 
W ash ington | 
financial ne - | 
gotiations to a 
deadlock; for 
nothing less 
than the ut- 
most pressure 
exerted by a 
man of his 
immense au - 
thority could 
have induced 
the Govern- 
ment to ac- 
cept terms so contrary to its own 


Paul Einzig 





months® 


fundamental policy. In the bitter 
controversy aroused by the ac- 
ceptance of those terms, the mas- 
terly defense of the agreement by 
Lord Keynes in a speech in the 
House of Lords provided a power- 


| ful support to Government speak- 


ers who were far from convinc- 
ing, for the simple reason 
that they themselves were far 
from convinced. Such was Lord 
Keynes’ authority that the large 
majority of members of Parlia- 
ment, Government officials, anc 
the intelligent public took some 
such line: “This matter is far too 
complicated for me to form an 
opinion; therefore I accept Lord 
(Continued on page 2411) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





PACIFIC COAST 


AND 


Direct Private Wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
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SECURITIES 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Orvis Bros. Branch 
Opened in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y. — Orvis 
Brothers & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce the opening of a branch 
office in Albany under the man- 
agement of Wm. Minot Thomas. 
The office is located at 130 State 
Street. 


A graduate of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Thomas has 
been active in Albany financial 
circles for many years. He was 
formerly associated with Fuller, 
Rodney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. In 1943 
he entered the United States 
Navy, from which he was retired 
earlier this year with the rank 
of Lieutenant Commander. 


Kempshall Joins Staff 
Of Sulzbacher Granger 


Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- | 


bers New York Stock Exchange, /upon 
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Worldwide Investment 


Expected: 


For World Bank Bonds 


By ERNEST H. WEINWURM 


Specialist in international financial affairs points out that world- 
wide market is likely to develop for World Bank obligations because 


of their use as secondary foreign exchange reserves. 


Says bonds 


will represent a ready reserve of dollar exchange, and that they 
will be acquired for this purpose even in the debtor countries. Holds 
central banks will also hold World Bank bonds as reserves, because 
of their ready and worldwide marketabilizy. 


The new and intricate problems connected with the flotations 
of bonds by — International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 





ment ha 
been given 
considerable 
attention over 
the last few 
months. 
Writers are 


is 
lin general 
jagreement 


that the main 
burden of ab- 
sorbing those 
bonds will fall 
this 


announces that Everard Kemp-|COuntry ip 


shall has become associated with | View of 
Mr. Kempshall was in the | fact that hard- 
of Kempshall & | 


them. 
past on officer 
Hecht and was with Schalle Bros. 


\Lewis Wood With 


First Boston on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Lewis J. Wood is now with the 
San Francisco office of the First 
Boston Corp., 235 Montgomery 
Street. He was formerly in the 
trading department of the New 
York office. 





the 
ly any other’ Ernest H. Weinwurm 
country, ex- 

cepting Canada, will be in a posi- 
tion to embark upon any large- 
scale export of capital.1 Consider- 
able difficulties are foreseen in 
developing a domestic market 
broad enough to handle the issues 
the bank is expected to float with- 
in the next few years. 


International Securities as Liquid 
Exchange Reserves 


The use of securities as a means 
of moving funds between coun- 
tries has been practiced for a long 








1936 — $12.50 
1937 — 20.50 
1938 — 10.00 
1939 — 18.00 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





Thermatomic Carbon Co. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND RECORD 


1940 — $20.00 
1941 — 25.00 


1946 to date — $4.00 
at current rate of $16 per annum 


Yield over 7% 


Circular on request 


Horr. ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








1942 — $16.00 
1943 — 16.00 
1944 — 16.00 
1945 — 16.00 





Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 








MERCHANTS 


Producers of 


72 WALL ST., 
WHITEHALL 3-0550 


COMMON STOCK 


‘é 
Southern Comfort,” 
PRICE $29 PER SHARE 

Latest Dividend, 50 cents, paid March 1, 1946. 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stoc 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


DISTILLING 


whiskies & spirits 


xchange 


Tele. NY 1-2178 


Standard Gas Equipment 


Common 


30,737 & 62/100 shares out 
Earned about $7.30 share 
Book $50-$60 
Price near $30 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet 


Convertible Preferred 








George A. Rogers & Co., Inc. | 


1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T.C. 


Clayten Silver Mines 
“Can. Western Lumber Co., 
*Circular on request 


Bought—-Sold—Quoted 


Ltd. 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH | 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 








SEMINOLE OIL 


PROSPECTUS 


BArclay 7-0570 





A Producing Company 


F.H. KOLLER & CO., 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers kav n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


& GAS CORP. 


ON REQUEST 


Inc. 


NY 1-1026 








Linn Coach & 
Truck Corp. 


Common Stock 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 








Expresso Aereo 
*Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


*Circular on request 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 








Teletype NY 1-2630 











time but it became pserticularly 
important during the inter-war 
period. 

Securities with a broad market 
in several countries can be bought 
in one country and sold in an- 
other thus serving*the same pur- 
pose as the purchase and transfer , 
of foreign exchange. Therefore, 
such securities actually represent 
a liquid reserve of foreign ex- 
change like bank deposits or gold. 
Of course, their price is subject 
to market fluctuations but, on the 
other side, they are earning con- 


siderable interest while bank de- ‘ 


posits receive very little interest: 
or none at all. 


The broader the market of a 
particular bond or stock issue and 
the greater the number of mar- 
kets in different countries where 


it is traded, the better will it 
serve the functions of a liquid 
reserve of international funds and 
the greater will be the probability 
that price fluctuations will be held 
within narrow margins and thus 
will not materially impede those 
functions. 


The Role of World Bank Bonds 

Obviously, World Bank bonds 
should be particularly suited to 
perform the purposes of such an 
international reserve. They prob- 
ably will have the broadest mar- 


1An excellent and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the problem 
has been published by Henry C. 
Wallich in the Harvard Business 
Review, Winter Number 1946. For 
a more recent discussion see the 
April 1946 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. 


(Continued on page 2375) 








Richmond Cedar Works 
Tennessee Products 

i Victoria Gypsum 

| American Vitrified Products 

Washington Properties 
Commodore Hotel 

M. H. Rhodes 

Nazareth Cement 
American Felt Co. 


—- i 


H. D. KNOX & GO. 


|| 11 Broadway, N.Y. 4 27 State St., Boston 9 
Tel. Digby 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 


Established 1926 











S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


| 
60 Wall Street Telephone 

New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 i} 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 | 


Render a brokerage service 
in all Unlisted Securities 


for Banks and Dealers. 
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OPA Must Be Strengthened! ‘‘Let’s Be American 


By JAMES B. CAREY* 
Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


t 


ClO official charges attempts to sabotage OPA stem from carefully 


planned campaign of greedy interests who want economic domina- 
tion through curtailed production, scarcity of goods, administered 


earnings, and retail distributors 
profits. 


During the consideration by 


high prices, and low wages. Accuses industry of hoarding wartime 


of now seeking unconscionable 


Denying price control is a wartime measure, Mr. Carey 
predicts its removal would entail destructive inflation, injuring wage 
earners, farmers; and small businessmen. 


the house of OPA extension two 


Republican gentlemen hailing from Ohio and Nebraska referred pub- 








icly vw the 
UPA Act as 
an* economic 
narcotic. They 
then went on 
to Say that re- 
Zardiess of all 
Ise the nat- 
tral economic 
yams of the 
niverse will 
rontinue to 
function. 

E cite this 
quaint quota- 
ion by two 
embers of 
he House 
erely to 
boint out that we have in this 
ountry side by side with our 
leMocracy an economic monarchy 
Which makes its own laws, en- 
orces them at its own pleasure in 
alm disregard of our political 
emocracy. When those two mem- 
pers of the House referred to the 
‘natural economic laws” of the 
miverse they didn’t mean at all 
vhat the phrase seems to imply. 
rhey meant the dictatorial man- 
ates of the reigning economic 
Onarchy. 

There are no such things as 
‘natura) economic laws.” In the 
irst place, economic laws are a 
rostitution of the aims of nature 
hose first purpose is to fill the 
eéds of man. In the second-place, 
he only basis for any ‘so-called 
pconomic law is the repetition 
ver and over again of the vicious 
hings that happen in the market 
blace. There is nothing legal 
about them. They state only an 
»ffect and cause nothing. 





James B. Carey 


Greedy Interests Trying to 
Sabotage OPA 


Attempts to sabotage OPA and 
price control, in plain words, stem 
rom the efforts of certain greedy 
nterests to perpetuate their hold- 
ng up of the American people 
till further. It has been a care- 


>. 
a 





ully planned campaign. There is 
othing spontaneous about it. If | 
ou, will harken back a few brief | 
weeks, you gentlemen of the Sen- 


ate will recall the extensive news- 
paper advertising campaign car- 
ried on by the National Associa- 
tion. of Manufacturers against 
price control. These advertise- 
ments mace two major points: (1) 
That price controls were delay- 
ing reconversion and holding back 
the production of goods; (2) That 
if we could only have a return to 
unlimited free competition, all 
would be well with our economy. 
I now point out that this news- 
paper campaign was carefully 
timed for the period in which it 
occurred. It was more than coin- 
cidence that at that time more 
than 1,500,000 mass production 
workers were on strike through- 
out the nation for wage rates that 
would represent just a bit more 
than bare subsistence standards. 
A suspicious person might deduce 
that the forces attacking OPA had 
more than a casual interest in 
forcing the strikes. I leave the de- 
duction to whoever cares to make 
it. 
The NAM Propaganda Campaign 


With regard to the two major 
premises in the NAM propaganda 
campaign, let us consider the first 
one—that price controls were and 
still are holdmg back production. 
The truth of the matter happens 
to be that more goods are being 
produced today than ever before 
in this nation’s peacetime history. 
The figure has been estimated by 
competent authorities at $150,- 
000,000,000. But let us not deal 
with generalities. Last November 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Chamber 
of Commerce conducted a survey 
of that town under the OPA. The 
claim was that unless price con- 
trols were relaxed or removed 
8,700 persons would be laid off in 
Bridgeport by Feb. 15, 1946. This 
survey was quoted by Robert R. 
Wason, President of the NAM, in 
a public statement on Jan. 19 as 





*Statement by Mr. Carey before 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, April 25, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2400) 





Aircraft & Diesel Equip. 
American Furniture 
Artkraft Manufacturing 
Bagdad Copper 
Beneficial Corporation 
Bost, Inc. 

Consol’d Rock Products 
Cuba Company 
Electrol, Inc. 

General Aviation Equip. 
Giant Portland Cement 


All others traded 


120 Broadway 








Telephone COrtlandt 7-9400 
TWX-NY 1-1950-2 and NY 1-2837-9 
89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


Lafayette 3300 
TWX-BS 208 


Pe 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


“Globe Aircraft 
R. Hoe Common 
Kellett Aircraft ~ 
Kingan & Co. 
Loft Candy 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
H. K. Porter Co. " 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Seneca Falls Machine Co. 
Vicana Sugar Co. 





*Prospectus upon request, 


Direct Private Wires between New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


New York 5 





About Reconversion’”’ 


By HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY* 
U. S. Senator from Nebraska 


Laying confusion in Government and business to an overgrown 
Federal bureaucracy, Senator Wherry asserts those in high places 
aim at achieving “regimented chaos.” Foresees awakening of 
spirit of American people and demand for return of representative 


Government. Says communism today is “big politics, 


”” and never 


before has American business been subjected to such wrongful and 
concerted attacks by a propaganda machine operated by Washing- 
ton bureaucrats under communist influence. Urges removal of war 
controls and calls on businessmen to use their influence widely to 


combat their continuation. 


My duties as Whip of the Minority Party in the United States 


an orthodox 
Re publican. 
But may I 
also make this 
clear at the 
outset, I shall 
depart from 
the usual cus- 
tom of.a poli- 
tician an- 
nouncing a 
non-partisan 
Republican 
speech. 

I don’t sup- 
pose you folks 
—some of you, 
at least—ever 
analyzed a 


Sen. K. S. Wherry 


Senate identify me as a Republican. I am a Scotch Presbyterian and 





, about the Republicans and noth- 
| ing good about the Democrats. 


Seriously, so grave is this con- 
| fusion in which we now find our- 
selves, that -no person’ should 
|; make political capital out of the 
| distress’ of his fellow beings at 


> | home or abroad. 


| 
| The problem of winning the 
peace—the problem of reconver- 
| sion—the problem of keeping this 
'nation out of the hands of Com- 
|munists and other alien ideolog- 
| ists—and of keeping our Ameri- 
can system of Constitutional gov- 
ernment, free economy and free 


| society, functioning, all are non- 


non-partisan Republican speech.| partisan problems which call for 


Well, I'll explain what it is. 


In a/the most earnest thought and ef- 


partisan Republican speech we) forts on the part of every citizen 


say everything good about the | 
Republicans and everything bad | 


about the Democrats. But 


in a} 





*An address by Senator Wherry 
before the American Trade As- 
sociation. -Executives, Atlantic 


} 


non-partisan Republican speech, City, April 29, 1946. 


we just don’t say anything badi 


(Continued on page 2368) 





PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERREDS 


Central Hlinois Pub. Serv. 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas 
Green Mountain Power 
illinois Power 

Kings County Lighting 
Minnesota Power & Light 
Nassau & Suffolk Lighting 


New England Power Assn. 
Northeastern Water 
Northern States Power 
Pacific Power & Light 
Pennsylvania Edison 
Queens Borough Gas & Elec. 
United Public Utilities 


New England Public Service 


| G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Whitehall 4-4970 


Teletype NY 1-609 




















MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOGK EXCHANGE 
‘ NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 








| NEW YORK 


“IDEAS FOR 
DEALERS” 


KAISER & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN THE MAY ISSUE: 


'} The Emporium Capwell 
Company 


| Seabord Finance Company 
| | Textron, Incorporated 


["} Steamship Stocks 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 
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Mfg. Co. 
Circular on request 


Pulis, Dowling & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4 
HAnover 2-6285 





iT } 


Kold-Hold | 
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AXELSON 
MFG. CO. 


Engineers Report 
on request 


BOUGHT ® SOLD @© QUOTED 
Est. 1926 


enzoc & lo.= 


Members New York Security Deale;s Assn. 
170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 





Officials of Fund 
and World Bank 


Second of a series of bio- 
graphical captions of persons 
connected with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


JOHN 8S. HOOKER 


Temporary Secretary of the 
World Bank 


Mr. Hooker, Deputy Director of 
the State Department’s Office of 
Financial and Development Pol- 
icy, attended the Savannah meet- 
ing ot Fund 
and Bank 
Governors in 
March as tem- 
porary secre- 
tary of the 
International 
Bank for Re- 
construetion 
and Develop- 
ment and 
since then has 
continued to 
serve the 
Bank in that 
capacity. With 
the exception 
of his military ‘A. @ iMeskor 
service, in- . 
cluding more than a year over=- 
seas, Mr. Hooker has been con- 
nected with the Department. of 
State since September, 1940, spec- 
ializing in international economic 
affairs. From 1934 to 1940, Hooker 
was an economist in the Treasury 
Department’s division of mone- 
tary research. Born in Philadel- 
phia in 1910, Hooker obtained his 
B.S. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1932 and his 
LL.B. from George Washington 
University in 1940. He is a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia 
bar. 








We have a continuing interest 


in all issues of subscription 


RIGHTS 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 





19 Congress St. Boston 9 
Telephone: LAfayette 4620 














Philippine Mining Stocks 





Atok 
Balatec Mining 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Big Wedge Gold 
Mindanao Mother Lode 








Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








Quotations and information 
Furnished on Request 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 

Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 

Teletype NY 1-1525 











Digby 4-6320 
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J. F. Reilly Opens 
Office in Boston 


BOSTON, MASS.—J. F. Reilly 
& Co., New York investment firm, 
will open an office at 68 Devon- 
shire Street. Associated with the 
new branch will be John B. Rus- 
sell, formerly with May & Gannon. 

J. F. Reilly & Co. recently 
opened ¢ a branch office in Chicago. 


BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Monumental Radio 
Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 








BOSTON 





Eastern Racing 
Assoc. 
Monmouth Park 
Jockey Club 
New Hampshire 
Jockey Club 


Rockingham, N. H. 


Bought—Sold 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








TRADING MARKETS 
Bangor Hydro Electric 
Boston Edison 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime 
Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











DES MOINES 
C WHEFLOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





Iowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 


| U nited Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


The Stock Market Outlook 


By G. Y. BILLARD 
Partner, J. R. Williston & Co. 


Market analyst sees inflationary factors proceeding at an acceler- 
ated and ever-broadening pace. Holds coal strike inflationary over 


the longer term. 


Little change seems likely in the character of the market, at 
least not until the spectre of industrial paralysis is removed through 


settlement of 
the coal strike 
and until it is 
possible to 
obtaina clear- 
er picture of 
the effects of 
the final form 
of pending 
OPA legisla- 
tion. 

Further re- 
treat at this 
juncture will, 
however, 
prove largely 
temporary, in 
Our opinion, 
and will be 
followed later on by a broad and 
aggressive demand, particularly 
for basic industry equities, as po- 
tentialities of the thus far elusive 
postwar boom are discounted in 
more serious fashion. 


Gordon Y. Billard 


Impotent Vs. Potent Factors 

Present depressing factors in- 
volving price and labor difficul- 
ties are purely transitory in na- 
ture and are rendered relatively 
impotent by such basic underlying 
factors as (1) deterioration in 
purchasing power of the dollar, 
(2) continuation of the abundant 
and easy money policy, and (3) 


the certainty of an 
boom of unprecedented 
time proportions. 
Inflationary factors have by no 
means been retarded or even ar- 
rested temporarily. All available 


DETROIT 


peace- 





o—- ———— — 


. . 1 
industrial | 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 
—— 


evidence continues to point to the 
fact that such factors are proceed- 
ing at an accelerated and ever- 
broadening pace. Farm products, 
building materials, and textiles 
are currently showing the largest 
advances. Fuel prices are rising 
sharply and will increase further 
after the coal strike settlement. 
Metals and other basic materials 
are on the verge of a sharp price 
rise. Freight rates are almost 
surely to be adjusted upward fol- 
lowing the wage increase to rail- 
road workers. All this can hardly 
fail to bring a further marked de- 
terioration of the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. Inflation is no 
longer the threat that it has been 
these many years—it is now stark 
reality. Any flight from equities 
to cash under these circumstances 
is rather improbable, to say the 
least. 

Abundant and easy money in 
itself is a power factor supporting 
the demand for sound income- 
producing equities, and despite 
the fact that the bull market in 
bonds at long last may have 
reached its zenith, there is no 
prospect of any reversal in money 
rates. As a matter of fact, the 
Federal Reserve Board officials 
during the past week promised 
use of the Reserve System re- 
sources to prevent a rise in inter- 
est rates on Government securi- 
ties. Hence with abundant idle 
money seeking investment and 
present investors indisposed to 
liquidate in a period of real infla- 
tion, the ultimate effect is obvi- 
ous. 

As for the prevailing faith in 
the inevitability of an industrial 
postwar boom developing, with a 
marked expansion in earning 
power and dividend disburse- 
ments, this we submit is entirely 


justified and has been discussed 
in other articles herein and re- 
quires no particular elaboration. 


The Coal Strike 
Principal factor in checking a 
broad and perhaps aggressive de- 
mand for equities is the coal 
strike. 
(Continued on page 2392) 
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Michigan Markets 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 





LOUISVILLE 
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American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation ‘>’ 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 


TE BANKERS BOND ©: 


Incorporated 
Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 





Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S509 OLIVE STREET 
StT.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














UTICA, N.Y. 























Oneida Ltd. 
CoyPosi i: Preterard 
Mohawk 
Coa. Tatts, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVESTING COMPANY 
INC. 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 


























Public Utility. Securities 











Scranton Electric 


American Gas & Electric is expected to receive a clean bill of + 
health from the SEC as an integrated holding company as soon as it 
disposes of its two outlying properties, Scranton Electric and Atlantic 
City Electric, which do not fit into the geographical pattern of the 
main group. Both companies have enjoyed the traditionally sound 


and efficient management of American Gas. 
mon stock is being currently of-¢ 


fered to the public, the banking 
group being determined by the 
competitive bidding process, and 
Atlantic City is expected to fol- 
low in a few months when the 
present construction program is | 
completed. 

Scranton Electric has an excel- | 


lent capital set-up, funded debt | 


being approximately 28% of capi- | 
talization, preferred stock 32% 
and the common 
40%. This large common stock | 
equity is achieved despite a sub- | 
stantial write-off of plant account | 
in 1944 (approximately $6,355,- 
000), book value now being stated | 
at original cost “when first de- 
voted to public service.” More- 
over, the company has accumu- 
lated a huge depreciation reserve | 
— about 52% of plant account. 
This was due in part to the use 
of a straight-line accrual method 
(with a conservative estimated 
service life), and also to acceler- 
ated depreciation some years ago 
on the Suburban power plant. 
Scranton is in the heart of the 
princival anthracite coal 


extended their tunnels underneath 
the city itself, including the elec- 
iric plant. Hence it was felt that 
special provision should be made | 
for potential obsolesence of the! 
plant in the event of subsidence | 
of the land. Thus this particular | 
plant has been heavily written 
down despite the fact that it is| 


in active operation; a partial in- | 


spection of the plant by the writer 
failed to reveal any cracks or evi- 
dence of strain on the building. 
Some years ago the management | 
bought up the coal properties un- 
der the building, and have used 
ashes as filler to plug up some of 
the underground cavities, so that 
there is little apparent danger of 
any settling tendency. Engineers 
have also been 
time to time to 
situation and have found no evi- 
dence of weakness. 

The present financing 
includes refunding of the pre- 
ferred stock as well as the sale 


of the entire common) may suffer | 


to some slight extent from the 


idea in some quarters that an-| 


stock equity | 


mining 
area and some of the mines have | 


employed from | 
investigate the | 


(which | 


Scranton Electric com- 





thracite coal is a dying industry 
and that the city of Scranton is 
deteriorating. It is true that an- 
'thracite has gone down hill since 
| the big strike of 1926—with a 
comeback during the war period 
_(which will probably carry along 
‘for several years of high indus- 
trial activity). But the business- 
men to Scranton have not taken 
their troubles “lying down.” As 
recently described in “Time,” ° 
ithey have raised $1,700,000 from 
‘local citizens in order to buy or 
|build factories with which to at- 
|tract new industrial units. They 
have purchased from the Govern- 
iment a $7,000,000 war-built fac- 
| tory which they will lease to its 
|old tenant, Murray Corp. of De- 
| troit, to produce sinks, stoves, ~ 
|kitchen cabinets and household 
jappliances. Other companies are 
flocking to Scranton io take ad- 
' vantage of the 30,000 unemployed 
‘in this area resulting from the 
‘decline of the mining industry, 
‘and an important local labor union 
‘has promised its cooperation. 


Scranton Electric has been ef- 
ficiently operated under American 
'Gas & Electric management, and 
'a new unit is being added at Sub- 
'urban to increase capacity and 
reduce operating costs. It may 
be necessary to issue some $2,000,- 
|000 additional bonds to complete 
ithis program, which can be par- 
| tially financed out of surplus cash 
on hand. 


The new issue of preferred, 
| with a dividend rate of $3.35, -is 
|being offered at 101.50, to yield 
| 3.30%. The common stock is 
|priced at 22%, providing a yield 
\of 442%. The overall coverage of 
‘bond interest and preferred divi- 
|dend requirements is estimated to 
ibe remarkably high—around five 
| times, as compared with 2-3 times 
for most good utility issues. 

The common stock has with 
|}pro forma earnings around $1.30 
a share and an initial dividend 
rate of $1.00. While it cannot be 
classed among the “growth” 
socks, its. statistical position 
‘should entitle it to be classed 
among the better-grade equities. 

Unfavorable factors which may, 

(Cantinued on page 2391) 





Southwestern 








Common 


Southwestern Electric Service 


Common 


Texas Public Service 


Common 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


Common 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Public Service 








We are pleased 


MR. 


has been 


to announce that 


SAMUEL GRONICK 


admitted 


as a general partner, 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Silver Senators Score 
Another Touchdown 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Correspondent calls attention to past and present activities of silver 
advocates in “doing something for silver,” and attributes their 
recent successes to lack of organized opposition. Points out silver 
interests have been receiving premium prices for their metal and 
their opposition to pending Green Bill, providing for sale of silver 
to industrial users, is due to aim to get silver price back to $1.29 


per ounce. 


The so-called “compromise” between the opposing silver inter- 
ests in the Senate—the mine owners on the one hand and the indus- 





trial consum-® 


ers on the 
other—is just 
another dem- 
onstration of 
how the silver 
bloc,  well- 
organized and 
generally un- 
opposed by 
any deter- 
mined group, 
again and 
again dips its 
hand into the 
national in- 
come in an 
aura of legal- 
ity. No labor 


Herbert M. Bratter 


leader or union has been more 
brazen or successful than the 
Senate silver racket, which in 


turn is only one of a number of 
devices by which metal miners 
are subsidized at the general pub- 
lic’s expense. 


Ques - 





Since 1933 a series of subsidies 
have been strong-armed from 
Congress and the Administration 
by a group of determined Sena- 
tors whom miners, traders and 
speculators have regarded as their 
champions. But the tarnished 
story runs back much further than 
that. The major events in that 
history include: (1) the Bland- 
Allison Act passed ovér a Presi- 
deniial veto in 1878. By its pro- 
visions the Treasury was forced 
to support the silver market for 
12 years. Purchases under that 
Act exceeded $300,000,000. In 1890 
the silver purchases were stepped 
up under (2) the Sherman Act, 
which was not repealed until 1893. 
after the Treasury had paid out 
another $156,000,000 to silver 
sellers. 

The next occasion for “doing 
something for silver’ was during 

(Continued on page 2367) 








Proposed Amendments to Silver Purchase Act 


Subcommittee of Senate Appropriations Committee approves an 
amendment to H. R. 5452 which would lower seigniorage on silver 
dollar to 30% until June 30, 1948, and provides that thereafter 
standard silver dollars minted from newly mined silver in U. S. 
shall be “at full monetary value.” 


WASHINGTON, May 1—As a proposed amendment to the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Department’s Appropriation Act, 1947 (H. R. 


5452) a subcommittee of the Sen-® 





ate Appropriations Committee ap-| further action or inaction in con- 
proved at a meeting on April 30 a| nection with other silver legisla- 
change in the seigniorage charge | tion. In connection with any such 


on the coinage of silver to 30% 
until June 30, 1948, and, on and 
after July 1, 1948, the coinage of 
standard silver dollars from silver 
newly mined in the United States 
at “full monetary value.” (i.e. 
$1.29 an ounce), with deduction 
for brassage or other mint charges 
as the Secretary of the Treasury 


may determine, but “not to ex-| 


ceed the actual cost thereof.’ This 


} 





| 


virtually allows free coinage of | 


newly mined silver. The amend- | 


ment also provides for sale of sil- 
ver for domestic manufacturing 
uses at a price of not less than 
90.3 cents per ounce, and removed 
maximum prices on silver bullion 
and silver scrap. 

Following the April 30 meeting, 
Senator Green of Rhode Island, 
author of the Green Bill to permit 
sale of silver by Treasury, issued 
a “restatement” of his position, 
saying: 

“IT voted in favor of the com- 
promise in the sub-committee and 
shall vote in favor of it in the 
main committee without in any 
way committing myself to any 





legislation. I remain as free to act 
as though this item has never been 
acted upon.” At present, no other 
silver legislation is pending before 
Congress.” 

The text of the proposed amend- 
ment is as follows: 


Proposed Amendment to Treasury 
and Post Office Departments 
Appropriation Act, 1947 
(H.R. 5452)* 

Page 25, strike out lines 7 to 
20, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(a) Subsection (b) of section 4 
of the Act entitled “An Act to ex- 
tend the time within which the 
powers relating to the stabilization 
fund and alteration of the weight 
of the dollar may be exercised,” 
approved July 6, 1939, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) Until June 30, 1948, 





*The passages in italic were 
inserted in proposed amendment 
on April 30th. The passages in 
bold face were deleted on April 
30. 

(Continued on page 2363) 
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E. F. GILLESPIE & Co. 


67 WALL STREET 
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Recent World Bank and 
Fund Developments 


Conference held on marketing World Bank issues. The status of a 

bank holding company bill. New appointments to International 

Fund and World Bank. Farewell dinner given to Harry White. 
WASHINGTON, May 1—At ithe invitation of Hallgarten and 


Company, a meeting was held in Washington on April 30 with rep- 
resentatives of various Govern-@®— 





ment departments and agencies; ecutive director of the Fund and 
who have been working on the} Bank, will be unable to be in 


problem of marketing the securi-: | 
ties of the World Bank. Attend- 
ing were representatives of the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
Commerce and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Hallgarten & Co. 
are said to be the first investment 
bankers to approach Washington 
with an offer of help on this 
matter. The firm is understood 
to be interested in acting for the 
World Bank as its agent for a 
very modest commission and to 
feel that other investment bank- 
ers should similarly welcome the 
opportunity. 

This correspondent hears the 
suggestion that the Bretton Woods 
Agreements have a questionable 
legal status. Being neither execu- 
tive agreements proclaimed by the 
President nor treaties ratified as 
such by the Senate. Inquiry at a 
Government source, however, 
elicits the comment that the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was supplied during the 
hearings with a lengthy docu- 
ment on the reasons why the 
agreements were not being of- 
fered as treaties. It is also point- 
ed out that an executive agree- 
ment does not necessarily have 
to be proclaimed, that Congress 
gave specific authorization to 
the President to sign the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, and that more 
than two-thirds of the Senate 
did approve. 

At the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Representative 
Brent Spence of Kentucky on 
April 30 introduced a new Bank 
Holding Company Bill (HR 6225) 
to replace his earlier bill on the 
subject. 

H.R. 6625, unlike the predeces- 
sor bill, does not call for a freez- 
ing of bank holding companies, 
but gives the Reserve Board 
rather broad authority to deter- 
mine whether an existing holding 
company should be permitted to 
expand or not. The new bill, 
while sponsored by the Reserve 
Board, reflects considerable con- 
sideration by the Board’s counsel, 
after consultation with other Gov- 
ernment banking agencies and 
various representatives of indi- 
vidual banks, holding companies, 
and others. 

It is reported that Hugh Dalton, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, will 
serve as United Kingdom Gover- 
nor of the Fund and the Bank as 
the successor to the late Lord 


Washington for the opening meet- 
ings of the executive directors and 
has appointed as his temporary 
alternate on the Fund Jean de 
Largentaye, who was a technical 
advisor to the French delegation 
at Savannah, and on the Bank, 
Leonard Rist, who is said to be 
the son of Prof. Charles Rist. 

Mr. Santos-Filho’s first choice 
as his alternate executive direc- 
tor on the Fund cannot accept. 
Who will now be chosen in his 
place is not known. 

The alternate executive direc- 
tor of Mexico on the fund will be 
Raul Martinez Ostos. 


Mr. Joshi, India’s executive di- 
rector on the fund, will return to 
India on a visit next month. Mr. 
Sundaresan may act as Joshi’s al- 
ternate. 


The Netherlands alternate ex- 
ecutive director of the Fund will 
be Mr. D. Crena de Iongh, Finan- 
cial Advisor to the Netherlands 
Indies Government, who was at 
Savannah in March. Mr. Beyen 
will not arrive in Washington in 
time for the May 7th meeting of 
the World Bank Directors. 

There is at this writing still no 
indication of the American Gov- 
ernment’s choice for President of 
the World Bank. M. Camille Gutt 
is now in Washington. 


The United Kingdom has ap- 
pointed as its executive director 
of the Bank Sir James Grigg, who 
has designated as his temporary 
alternate Mr. R. H. Brand. Sir 
James, who is described as “very 
tough and bluff,” was once a Brit- 
ish Treasury official, Finance 
Member of the Government of 
India, and during the recent war, 
Minister of War in the Churchill 
Cabinet. 

As its executive director of the 
Fund the United Kingdom has ap- 
pointed Mr. George Bolton, Ad- 
visor of the Bank of England on 
exchange control matters. Mr. 
Bolton, who managed that Bank’s 
Exchange Equalization Fund, at- 
tended the Savannah meetings as 
advisor of the British delegation. 
He has selected as his alternate 
executive director on the Fund, 
Mr. Grafton Smith, a former Bank 
of Engl man who spent the 
whole of the war in the army. 
Grigg will serve full time but 
Bolton retains his Bank of Eng- 
land post. 

In honor of Harry D. White, 
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M. Mendes-France, French ex 


Randolph Feltus, Josiah Du Bois 
and John W. Pehle — who are 
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MILES BURGESS 


(Formerly Vice Pres. Distributors Group, Inc.) 


has joined our firm and.will represent us in the 


San Francisco- Oakland Bay area and the Northwest 


DANFORTH FIELD COMPANY 
315 Montgomery St. -« 


to announce that 
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either leaving the Treasury De- 
partment shortly or have already 
left—a buffet supper was given on 


April 29 at the Statler Hotel “by 
their friends in the Treasury De- 
partment.” To make it possible 
for a maximum number of the 
friends to attend, tickets were 
sold at varying prices, depending 
upon the income in each case. 
Tickets on the progressive scale 
cost from »3 to more than $11, the 
latter being the price for persons 
whose salaries exceed $6,500. At 
that, it was cheaper than a Jack- 
son Day Dinner. 

Who will succeed Harry White 
as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury is a matter of current 
speculation. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 124 of aseries. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 





Repetition... Please 





By MARK MERIT 





Each year, about this time, the 
American public is informed on 
how much annual consumer spend- 
ing was devoted to the purchase of 
alcoholic beverages. Following re- 
lease of this information again re- 
cently, as in previous years, we 
noted a number of clippings which 
reported the story—but not the 
whole story, regrettably. 

Several headings read something 
like this: ‘1945 LIQUOR SALES 
AT $7.8 BILLION, COMMERCE 
DEPT. REPORTS.” What sev- 
eral of these! items failed to ac- 
knowledge—as was made clear in 
the Department of Commerce’s 
report—was the very large amount 
of the total which was represented 
by taxes. 

So, again it becomes our duty to 
remind you that figures can some- 
times be misleading —that approxi- 
mately half of what a consumer 
spends for whiskey, today, repre- 
sents Federal taxes. Thereare, too, 
state and local taxes which are 
necessarily a part of the price a 
consumer eventually pays. + 

Similarly, when comparisons are 
made with figures for other periods, 
fact is disregarded if there is dis- 
regard for the several increases in 
the Federal tax per proof gallon of 
whiskey — an overall increase of 
718% since 1933: In that year of 
Repeal, the Federal excise rate was 
$1.10 per gallon; it was $2.00 in 
1934; $3.00 in 1940; $4.00 in 1941; 
$6.00 in 1942; and in 1944 an addi- 
tional war emergency excise levy of 
$3.00 per proof gallon was added, 
making the prevailing rate today 
$9.00 per proof gallon. Since there 
are 3 gallons in a case of 100 proof 
quarts, that means $27.00 alone in 
Federal tax per case. The tax on 
the popular 86 proof whiskies 
(bottled in 4/5 quarts) is propor- 
tionately lower, of course. These 
levies, we'd like to repeat, con- 
tribute materially toward the cost 
of government. 

So—next time you see the “‘fig- 
ures’’—we hope that you’ll remem- 
ber: when you indulge in luxury 

buying—and whiskey is in the 
luxury class—that about half of 
what you pay spells taxes. And 
pardon our mentioning it again. It 
is worth repeating! 








FREE—Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
IF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y., and 
you will receive a booklet containing re- 
prints of earlier articles on various sub- 
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Trading Market 


Sun-Kraft Inc. 


PREFERRED 
COMMON 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


for 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 


DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 ee ce 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 
The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Cireular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 Se. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 











*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
. *Camden Forge Co., Common 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


40 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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GEES SINCE 1903 CS 


Frep. W. FaiRMANCO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 








*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 











| | | Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the follorwing literature: 
a —————— 
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Geared to the News—Brochure Commedore Hotel, Inc.—Statis- 
of comment and review contain- | tical memorandum—Amott, Baker 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey} & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.;| York 7, N. Y. 

The Upson Company; Lawrence | 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken | The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Cerp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.;| Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- | Street, Chicago 4, III. 

niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar Also available is a recent mem- 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of}|orandum on The Muter Co. 
America; Latrebe Electric Steel 
‘Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welchipany in four growth fields — 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32} Analysis for dealers only—More- 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.: land & Co., Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 














Ideas fer Dealers—In the May 
issue analyses of the Emporium Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Capwell Co.; Seabord Finance Co.;| Study of outlook and speculative 
Textron, Imc.; and Steamship | possibilities for appreciation for 
Stocks—Kaiser & Co., Russ Build- | this company—Ward & Co., 130 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. "Also 
; available are late memoranda on: 

New York City Bank Stecks— Great American Industries; 
Comparison and analysis of 19|Alabama Mills; Imc.; Douglas 
stocks for the first quarter of] Shee; General Tin; Upsen Co.; 
1946—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120| New Jersey Worsted Mills; Mo- 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. hawk Rubber; Aspineek Corp. 


ing, San Francisco 4, Calif. 











Preferred Stock Guide—Com- A. De Pinna Company—Circu- 
parative figures on preferred and | lar—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
common public utility stocks—G.}]55 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine|N. Y. 

Street, New York 5, N, Y. 





Dwight Manufacturing Co, — 
Vatuation and Appraisal of|Descriptive analysis—du ° Pont. 
Railroad Equipment Certificates|Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
and City of Philadelphia Bonds—j| Boston 9, Mass. 
also a compilation of Pennslyvania 
Legal Bonds—Stroud & Co., Inc., Eastern Engineering—Special 
123 South Broad Street, Philadel- |report—Amos Treat & Co., 40 
bhia 9, Pa. Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are special re- 
American Forging and Socket— | ports on Automatic Signal and 
Circular—De Young, Larson &/| Northern Engineering Works. 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National] : 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, Federal Water & Gas Corp. — 
Mich. Memorandum—J. G. White & Co.. 
Tne.. 37-Wall Street, New York 5. 
American Insurance Company |N. Y. 
—Detailed analysis — Mackubin, 
Legg & Company, 22 Light Street,| Feote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Baltimore 3, Md. — Memorandum — Burcklev 
Also available are memoranda|Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
on American Surety Company, | Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Baltimore American Insurance Also available are circulars on 

















pany, Fidelity & Guvarenty Fire | land Utilities Company. 
Cerporation, Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, Hartford Fire insurance Galvin Co.—Descriptive Circu- 
Company, New Amsterdam Casu- | lar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co.. 
alty Company, and United States | 41 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Guarantee Company. Also detailed circulars on Upson 
Co.; Tennessee Products; Well- 
American Phenolic Corporation |man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co.: 








{—~Memo on current @evelopments | Shatterproof Glass;:-Doyle Manu- 


—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 40 Ex- | facturing. 
change Place, New York 5. N. Y. 
Also available is a memoran- Grinnell Corp. — Memorandum 
dum on International Detrela|—Boenning & Co., 1606 Walnut 
Corporation. Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











Canadian Western Lumber Co., Hammond Instrument -Co. — 
Ltd.—Special circular—Ask toi } Analysis—Caswell & Co., - 120 
C-1—Maher & MHulsebosch, 62|South La Salle Street, Chicago 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y.|3, Il. 








Central Paper — Descriptive Hart, Schaffner & Marx—Study 
circular—Adams & Peck, 63 Walil|jof ieading mahufacturer and:sell- 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. er of men’s ‘suits and coats—H. 
Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 

Chicago South Shore & South|New York 4, N. Y. 

Bend RR.— Revised bulletin — Also aveilable is a circular of 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135| research comment on several is- 

ia La Salle Street, Chicago .3;|sués considered currently of ih- 
terest. 








Company, Boston Insurance Com- | Reda Pump Company and Mid- | 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation i 
Analysis of interesting growth 
situation—Amott, 


ic., 150 Broadway, New York 7,/5, N. Y 


N. Y. 


Also available is an analysis of | Oil Exploration Company — 
Master Tire & Rubber Corpora- | Memorandum—Ward & Co., 
tion.and a study of H. H. Robert- | Broadway, New York 5, N. y. 


son Company. 





Kinney-Coastal Oil Company— 


Analysis—James 


| 


| 


M. Toolan & Co., 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. | New York 6, N. 





« Kold-Hold —- Circular — Pulis, 
Dowling & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Le Roi Company —Study ot 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony |N, y 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Special letters avail- 
ble on Dumont Electric Corp.; 
‘rincess Shops; Electronic Corp.; 


istrict Theatres Corp.; and Sim- | troit 26, Mich. 


icity Pattern. 





Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular— —- ; ; 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 Wall | 2malysis discussion potential post- 


$treet, New York 5, N. Y. war benefits to the company from 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 
Special report—Walston, Hoffman 
265 Montgomery | Mass. 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


& Goodwin, 





McCrory Stores—Memorandum 


the automobile, 


on interesting prospects—Eisele & | Lerner & Co., 


Publishing Co. 


Merchants Distilling Corpora- 
tion—Inasmuch as rights are to | 
accrue to the holders of the out- | —Survey on manufacturers 





| 


| 
| 


standing common _ shares per | «Cgmbustioneer,” 


registration statement filed, a | ctoker—J. Roy Prosser & Co., 52 
supplement to their descriptive 


circular on Merchants Distilling | 
Corporation, distillers of whiskies | 
and spirits and producers of the 





been prepared by Blair F. Clay- | 4 Tl. 


baugh Co., 72 Wall Street, New | 


York 5, N. Y. Circular with sup-|  Qnhermatomic Carbon Co. 
plement is available to securitie: 


dealers. 





Midland Utilities Company and | 
Midland Realization Company— | 
Current memorandum and bal- | 
ance sheet—Doyle, O’Connor & | 
Co.,-1°5 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Iil. 





Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- | 
_| alysis of current situation ane | 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 


Co., .23] South 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Motorela—Circular on Galvin | 


ps iy 


| lll. 


Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. (far) w. Tate, 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 


Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street | cago. 


Boston 10, Mass. 





New England Public Service Co. 
i~Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 


Broadway, New 





York 6, N. Y. 


Northern Pacifie vs. New York 
Central — Analysis — Vilas & 
Baker & Co.,| Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 








Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 7 Trinity Place, 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


in care of - 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& DWoltphyn, Buhl Building, De- 





Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 


trozen food industries—Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 





Spokane Portland 
Bulletin on recent developments— 
10 Post Office 
King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 | Square, Boston 9 Mass. 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is study of Curtis 





Sports Products, Inc.—Circular 
—Hardy & Hardy, 11 Broadway, 
|New York 4, N. Y. 





Steel Products Engineering Co. 


| William Street. New York 5, N. 





Sterline Moter Truck Com- 
7 be pany — Circular — Adams & Co., 
popular “Southern Comfort,” has | 24) south La Salle Street, Chicago 





—Circular—Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
'74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 





Universal Zonolite Insulation— 
Analysis — Caswell 
| Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 





‘Commonwealth Inv. Go. 
La Salle Street Forming in Chicago 


| CHICAGO, ILL. 
| wealth Investment 
| will open offices in the Board of 

Manufacturing Co,, makers of the | Trade Building to engage in the 

Motorola Radios and Phonographs | securities business. 

~—Seligman; Lubetkin & Co.. 41|/ Edmund W. Miller, President and 

Secre. ary and 

Treasurer. Mr. Miller was for- 

| merly President of the Commer- 

cial National Bank in Waterloo, 

‘Iowa; for the past two and one- 

half years, he has been with the 

cellent spéculative possibilities | Payroll Savings Division of the 

from oil developments—Fred W 

Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 

Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


— Common- 
Corporation 


Officers are 


Treasury Department. 
was formerly with Harsin, Roberts 
& Co. of Chicago and at present 
is personnel manager of the Val- 
ley Mold & Iron Company of Chi- 


William G. Harsin, 
head of Harsin, Roberts & Co., 
will be associa.ed with the firm 
in charge of new underwritings. 














Prospectus Available 
, . ™ . - 
The Gabriel. Company 
5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
| (Par Value $10 per Share) 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, erie 
Telephone Dearborn 1421 Teletype CG 864 




















New York 


Telephone State 8711 


—We Maintain Active Markets In— 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Pfd. & Com. 
F. L. JACOBS COMPANY Pid. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Teletype CG 273 
Minneapolis 
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Dangers of Government 


a . 
Foreign Lending 
By HON. ROBERT A. TAFT* 
U. S. Senator jrom Ohio 


Warning that ‘we cannot afford to support rest of world,” leading 
Republican reviews previous. Treasury outlays on foreign behalf 
and contends, on basis of previous experience, large sums lent to 
governments’ are not likely to be repaid, but, instead, foster inter- 
national ill-will. Contends foreign loans are highly inflationary 
and will finally cause serious depression, and refutes contention 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement gives U. S. anything of value. 
Although maintaining Britaim is not in serious financial condition, 
favors an outright grant of $11/; billions in lieu of loan of 
$3%/, billions. 

In pursuing a policy of foreign lending, we must be principally 
interested in its effect on our own welfare. I am deeply concerned 
about the lav- © OSG OUESCELY To 
ish scale on pnnens a cancellation of an indebt- 
which we are ednéss. which amounted, in 1932, 
proposing to /to $6,500,000,000, represented - by 
lend or give outstanding bonds of the United 
money abroad. States on which our taxpayers 
Rich as this now will have to assume, without 
country is, we assistance, the payment of the 
cannot afford principal and interest. 
to support the In the second place, we are now 
rest ofthe canceling all obligations under the 
world. lend-lease policy. I do not have 

Our over- exactly the total figure, but in 
all lending general we advanced to Great 
policy: in- | Britain under the lend-lease pol- 
volves a tre- ““ 
mendous sum (of approximately $25,000,000;000. 
of money. In Robert A. Taft | Riverse lend-lease has reduced 
the first place, | een 
I think this agreement, by impli-| . *An address by Senator Taft in 
eation, forgives the first World the Senate, April 24, 1946. 

War debt of Great Britain. That’! (Continued on page 2384) 























NSTA Notes 














NSTA ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Exhaustive plans are now being completed fo. 
National Security Traders Association Convention to be held in 
Seattle this fall from Sept. 17-19. Albert O. Foster, Foster & Mar- 
shall, President of the Bond Traders Club of Seattle, will serve as 
ex-olficio Chairman of the Convention Committce. 

The Convention Committee of the Bond Traders Club of Seattle 
is headed by Josef C. Phillins, Pacific Northwest Co., as Chairman, 
and the subcommittee chairmen are Jack E. Jones, Hartley Rogers & 
€Co.; J. Barney Lee, Hughbanks, Inc.; F. Kenneth Easter, Jr., F. K. 
Easter & Co.: Hugh Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co.; Chas. 
W. Easter, F. K. Easter & Co.; Edwin Mott, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Sidney. 
J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall; Donald A. Meyer, Foster & Marshall; 
and W. T. Patton, Jr, Blyth & Co. 

To assist the local conmimittee in completing plans for the 
Convention, Edward H. Welch of Sincere & Co., Chicago, Chairman 
of the National Security Traders Association Convention Committee, 
and Edward E. Parsons, Jr. of Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleveland, 
made a trip to Seattle in March. The national publicity will contain 
the slogan: “Plan your vacation in the Pacific Northwest,. the 
Evergreen Playground, to coincide with the National Security Trad- 
ers Association Convention to be held in Seattle Sept. 17-19.” The 
<letailed program has not yet been completed. However, contacts 
have already been made with nationally-known speakers whe ‘will 
head the various forums and meetings. A complete program of 
extra-curricular activities has been planned to include sight-seeing, 
fishing tournament, field day including golf, etc. 

A special train will leave Chicago on Saturday, Sept. 14 and will 
include a special post-convention tour, returning via Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Edward H. Welch should be contacted 
immediately for reservations. Others who plan to attend the 
<onvention and who do not plan to travel on the special train should 
make their hotel reservations immediately through Jack E. Jones 
of Hartley Rogers & Company, Seattle. 

Each member of the Association will receive complete details 


on the convention and, as well, material which will assist in any 


i¢y goods and services of the value |" 


the impending | 


heuieation plans which are made to include the Pacific Northwest in | 
| the itinerary. 

., The slogan from this point forward until the Convention will be, 
“See you in Seattle in September.” 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc., held their 
tenth annual dinner at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
Friday night. A gala show was presented and over 1,800 members 
and guests: attenced, coming from points as far west as Seattle, 
Wash., and as far south as New Orleans, La., also Canada, making 
this the largest affair of its kind. 

Representatives and officers from the Seeurities and Exchange 
Commission, Attorney-General of State of New York, New York 
Stock Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, National Security Trad- 
ers Association, Inc., and its various affiliates, National Association 
ot Securities Dealers Inc., New York Securities Dealers Association, 
Corporation Bond Traders Club of New York, Association of Cus- 
tomers’ Brokers, New York Society of Security Analysts, Toronto 
Traders Association, and members of the press were present. 

Chester de Willers, C. E. de Willers & Co., President, presided, 
and John M. Mayer was Chairman of the Arrangements Committee. 

The current issue of “STANY,” prepared by the Security Traders 
Association of New York, Inc., reviews the changes in the objectives 
of the association since its formation 10 years ago as a purely social 
organization. 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF PORTLAND 


Donald C. Sloan of Sloan & Wilcox has been elected President 
ofthe: Bond Traders Club of Portland. John G. Galbraith of John 
Galbraith & Company was reelected Vice President and Pierre <A. 
Kosterman of Conrad Bruce & Company, recently returned from 





Donald C. Slean 
military service in the South Pacific area, was named Secretary 


John G. Galbraith Pierre A. Kosterman Edw. E. Gutherless 


Treasurer. National Committeeman for Oregon is Edward A. Guth- 
erless of Blyth and Company, Incorvorated. These four will serve 
the Club which is affiliated with the National Association of Security 
Traders for the ensuing year. ' 

President Sloan stressed the important part the members of the 
Club play in executing the thousands of orders for securities being 
|handled each year. Complete cooperation with the National Asso- 
| ciation is planned, to the eid that investors in Oregon may benefii 
from the experiences and rules of the Association. 


SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 

AND MICHIGAN 

Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., President of the Securities 
Tracers Association of Detroit and Michigan, Inc., announces that 
the Association will hold their annual Summer Golf Party at the 
Western Golf and Country Club on July 12. 

The committee in charge is Claude G..Porter, Baker, Simonds & 





Snowday, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Investment Traders Associaiion of Philadelphia. will hold 
a special meeting May 8 to act upon the proposed establishment of 
a Gretuity Fund. Following the business meeting, cocktails and 
dinner will be served at the University Club. Dr. S. H. Patterson, 
head of the Economic Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the speaker: of the evening. 


I; C. T. A. INTRODUCES ITSELF 


I. C..T..A., formed by members of STANY, introduces itself to 
members of the Security Traders Association of New York, in the 
current issue of “Stany,” as being “conceived in ihe mind of the 
writer while standing in line somewhere. Reminded me I was still 
(very still) on Stany’s too-long waiting list. (Am also on V— 

: ’— WAITING LIST too.) Blackball sounds repulsive, 


(Continued on page 2410) 








PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS . 


Arkansas Missouri Power Corporation 
Black Hills. Power and Light Company 
California Water Service Company 

*Central Arizona Light and Power Company 
Central Ilineis Electric & Gas Company 





We have prepared a Supplemental Bulletin on 


MIDLAND REALIZATION Common 
and 


MIDLAND UTILITIES Common ¢ 


Copies available on request 


SOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 Teletype: CG 1200 


Empire District Electric Company 
“Gulf Public Service Company 

Iowa Public Service Company 

Lake Superior District Power Company 

Michigan Public Service Company 

Missouri Utiliti Bets hag e} 

Public Service @o y of Indiana 
“Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
Texas Public Service Company 
West Virginia Water Service Company 





*Prospectus available upon request 


AC.ALLYN*2 COMPANY 


j 
| 
| 
| tncorporated 


Minneapolis Omaha 








Co.; Douglas H. Campbell, First of Michigan Corp. and H. Terry 


Smith, Landeryou in. 
Enlarged Quarters 


OMAHA, NEB. — Smith, Lan-.. 
deryou’ & Company have moved . 
into their new o*fices at 424 Oma- 
ha National Bank Building. .The:. 
offices are unusual, having a 
streamlined effect, and have been 
particularly planned for the oper- 
ation of the investment banking 
business. — 
The spacious lobby is vanele@ 
with unstained mahogany, “and 
the seven priyate offices are _fin- 
ished in a soft green color. 
Around the lobby doors is fluted 
glass which permits the entrance 
of light. A paneled library and 
a gd gape room complete the -of- 
ices. 





_— 


TRADING MARKET ~ 


Pacific-American 
Investors, Inc. 
COMMON = 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, lil. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 











_ STERLING 
MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, INC. 


| Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


ve 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 





























Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 


Appleton Manufacturing 
Company 


Howard Industries, Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Puget Sound Power . 
& Light Co. 


Traiimobile Company 














|| COMSTOCK & Co. 
| | CHICAGO 4 


’21 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 - 

















Wiecfadden Publicatioen 
Gisholt Machine 


| All Wisconsin Issues 





HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
| 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
CG 262 Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau Cluire - Fond du Lac - Le Crosse 
| Madison Wausau 

















Chicago’ New York Boston Milwaukee 
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Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Reda Pump Company 
Midland Utilities Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
; Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
} 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 





Phila. 





Phone 
Locust 1477 





Philadelphia 
Bank & Insurance 


Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
3-6s 2039, Pfd, & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Phone 
HAnover 2-2280 
Teletype PH 257 





} 


| fixed charges. 


|for the issue will be opened on 
May 22. 
| At the meeting of the com- 


| vernor Edward Martin and Phil- 
| adelphia’s Mayor Bernard Samuel, 
a general increase in salaries was 
authorized for the 173 bridge 
/ commission employes. The overall 
'rise is estimated at $45,000 per 
| year. 

For the first time in the history 
of the bridge, at the recommenda- 
tion of General Manager John K. 
Costello, a speed limit of 35 miles 
per hour was placed in effect. 








Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Stockholders of Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co. and of First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh will 
vote on a consolidation of the two 

















Inland Gas 


Ist Gis 50% Paid 
Iowa So. Utilities 


Common 


Midland Utilities 


Common 


GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exch. 
Members New York Curb Exch. (Assoc.) 
213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone 
Whitehall 4-2300 


Bell System Tel. 


institutions on May 20. The mer- 
ger has been approved by both 
boards of directors. If ratified, 
the name of the consolidated bank 
will be Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Co. It will have 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of not less than $28,714,272. 

The directors’ announcement 
stated: 

“Under the agreement of con- 
solidation, the stock ownership of 
the two institutions in each other 
will be eliminated and the value 
of the shares owned by each in- 
stitution in the other will be re- 
flected in the shares distributable 
to the respective shareholders. 


“Accordingly, the ownership 





























Penna. 


Gas & Electric Corp. 
$7 Preferred 


Tidewater Power Co. 


Common 


LEWIS C. DICK CO. 


1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Tel. Pennypacker 1787 N.Y. Phone REctor 2-0037 
Bell System Teletype PH 205 





| 


| 


| 











(ne ere 














Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Central Iron & Steel com. 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stee! Corp. com, 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 








New York 





Penna. Pr. & Lt. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


Boston 


San Francisco 











by Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
of 47% of the stock in First 
National and the ownership by 
First National of 1% of the 
stock of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co. will be eliminated.” 


Each bank at present has 300,000 
shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing. In addition to its main office, 
First National operatés one 
| branch. Peoples-Pittsburgh has 
eight branches in addition to its 
principal office. 








Philadelphia Electric Power 


A refinancing plan has been 
filed with the SEC by Philadel- 
phia Electric Power Co. providing 
for the refunding of the com- 
pany’s present 54%% bond issue 
and its 8% preferred stock. It is 
proposed that $30,000,000 new first 
mortgage bonds will be sold at 
competitive bidding and _ that 
$12,000,000 serial notes will be sold 


> 


| missioners, which included Gov- | 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


Delaware River Bridge Refunding 


The Delaware River Joint Commission last week voted to refund 
the currently outstanding bond issue of $37,000,000 with a lower 
coupon issue which will represent an annual saving of $624,000 in 


The Commission plans to offer $30,000,000 in new bonds bearing 
| interest at 1.25% and to pay off the remaining $7,000,000 out of 
| present cash reserves. Sealed bids‘ 





and other institutions, not for re- 
sale. to the public. The plan also 
contemplates the issuance of 
242,000 shares of common stock, 
-having a par value of $6,050,000, 
which will be exchanged for the 
$6,050,000 6% demand notes held 
by Philadelphia Electric Co., the 
parent. The transactions are de- 
signed to simplify and improve 
P.E.P.’s capital structure and its 
intercorporate relationships. 





Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


Although progress toward 
effecting a reorganization of 
Pittsburgh Railways Co., in re- 
ceivership since 1938, has been 
slow, reports of operations in- 
dicate that revenues are being 
well maintained. Returns for 
April, 1946, are approximately 
10% higher than April, 1945. 
Trustees’ cash is reported to be 
just under $22,000,000, after 
meeting $100,000 of maturing 
car trust certificates. 


Last month, Judge John Biggs, 
Jr., of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia, ex- 
pressed his official impatience at 
the long and drawn out proceed- 
ings. “The courts have become 
very interested in stopping the 
improper use of the bankruptcy 
courts as a means of keeping these 
reorganizations and receiverships 
under their control for inordin- 
ately long periods of time. It is 
perfect futility to say at the end 
of eight years that some solution 
cannot be reached. As far as this 
court is concerned, it is not going 
to last much longer.” 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission has deferred, until 
November 5, the effective date of 
the increased fare schedules 
sought by Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Co. to off-set in part, the 
higher wages recently granted 
employes. Publicising its $19,- 
500,000 modernization program, 
the company states that before 
the war halted the program, 758 
new vehicles had been placed in 
service and that 895 additional 
vehicles will be added as rapidly 
as they can be obtained. It is esti- 
mated that 3,250,000 passengers 
ride P.T.C. cars and buses every 
week day. The various routes 
cover a total of 1,325 miles and 
it is said that 9 out of 10 homes 





to banks, insurance companies 


are less than one and no more 








Available Publications 










PENNSYLVANIA 


Copies on 


STROUD & 


123 SO. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 













Valuation and Appraisal 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


Valuation and Appraisal 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


Compilation of 


Incorporated 


Allentown Pittsburgh Reading Scranton Williamsport — 











LEGAL BONDS 


Reqdest/ | 1} 


COMPANY 






120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 









line, 





United Gas Improvement Co. 


Holders of 937,750 shares of | 
U.G.I. capital stock have ten- | 
dered their shares in exchange | 
for portfolio securities. Since 
the plan was set up to accom- 
modate an exchange of only | 
750,000 shares, Drexel & Co., 
exchange agents, announce that 
80% of the units tendered will 
be accepted. It is provided, 
however, that at least one unit 
in every tender will be ac- 
cepted and that fractional units | 
resulting from prorating will 
be disregarded. 





Philco Corp. 
Approximately 3,500 employes | 
of Philco Corp. are affected by the | 
present two-week shutdown of the | 
company’s home radio assembly 
plants caused by a critical short- 
age of parts. President John Bal-| 
lantyne expects that full produc- | 
tion can be resumed by May 6. 





Scott Paper Co. 


Of the 67,065 shares of common 
stock offered to its stockholders 
by subscription, Scott Paper Co., 
announces that 65,177 shares were 
taken up. The balance of 1,888 
shares were sold privately by the 
underwriters, Drexel & Co., Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Taylor and Wilson 
Form Dealer Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Fred 
Taylor and Sigourney R. Wilson 
announce the formation of the 
partnership of Taylor & Wilson 
with offices at 1934 Commercial 
Trust Building. The firm will con- 
duct a broker-dealer business in 
addition to offering a registered 
investment advisory service. Both 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Wilson were 
formerly with W. H. Bell & Co., 
Inc. 














R. M. Horner Branch in | 
Phila. Under Wyckoff 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—R. M. | 
Horner & Co. announces the open- 
ing of a Philadelphia office in the | 
Stock Exchange . Building, under | 
the management of Edward G. | 
Wyckoff, Jr. 





Brooke, Stokes Adds Three 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Alma 
Close Waters, Sheldon Potter, III, 
and Pleasonton L. Conquest, III. 
have become. associated with 
Brooke, Stokes & Co., 15th & 
Locust Streets. 


Smith Vice-Pres. of 
E. F. Gillespie & Go. 


E, F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., 67 
Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that Kenneth M. Smith 
has been elected Executive Vice- 
President in charge of the firm’s 
wholesale sales and syndicate de- 
partments. 

Mr. Smith was previously with 
J. A. Sisto & Co. in charge of the 
wholesale and syndicate depart- 
ment. 








than three blocks from the nearest 


| become asso- 
‘ciated with 
| the 
|and will rep- 


| the San Fran- 


| Co. 


Hopkins and L. H. Morrison. 
Hopkins 
firm’s Atlanta office. 
son previously was with 
Bottling Co. 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; his affiliation with 
Courts & Co. was previously re- 
ported in the “Chronicle” of April 
25. 


Miles Burgess Joins 


Danforth Field Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Danforth Field Company, invest- 
ment firm with offices at 315 
Montgomery - Street, announced 
that Miles 
Burgess has 


company 
resent it in 


cisco-Oakland 
Bay area and 
the  North- 
west. 

Born in the 
West and a 
graduate 
magna cum 
laude of New 
York Univer- 
sity’s Depart- 
ment of Banking & Finance, Mr. 
Burgess for the past three years 
was Vice-President in charge of 








Miles Burgess 


|sales promotion and advertising 
of Distributors Group, Inc., un- 


derwriter and national distributor 
of Group Securities, Inc. He was 
previously connected with the 
New York investment counsel 
firm of Van Cleef, Jordan & 
Wood, and is a registered invest- 
ment adviser. Prior to that time 
he was associated for five years 
with Hugh W. Long & Company, 


| Inc. in the sponsorship of mutual 
_investment companies. 


Before entering the investment 


/company field, he was employed 


in the Investment Advisory De- 


| partment of the Manufacturers 


Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Burgess has had wide ex- 
perience in the financial field, 
both as a sponsor and distributor 
of mutual funds, and as an invest- 
ment adviser and writer on finan- 
cial and economic subjects. 

Danforth Field Company is the 
western distributor of several na- 


| tionally sponsored mutual invest- 
/ment companies including Group 


Securities, Inc., Wellington Fund, 
Delaware Fund and American 
Foreign Investing Corp. 





R.F. Ruth Opening 
Own Investment Go. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—R. F. 
Ruth 3rd is forming R. F. Ruth & 
with offices at 639 South 
Spring Street to engage in the 
securities business. Mr. Ruth was 
previously manager of the Los 
Angeles office of Hope & Co. 


Courts & Co. Opens New 


Branch in Columbus, Ga. 
COLUMBUS, GA.—Courts & 

Co., members of the New York 

Stock Exchange, have opened a 








branch in the Ralston Hotel un- 


der the management of Cabell 
Mr. 


formerly in the 
Mr. Morri- 
Nehi 
and prior thereto 


was 





* * 


Investment 











CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
“““PFivate telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 


* 


Securities 
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Solving Transportation Problem 


By HON. OREN HARRIS* 


U. S. Congressman from Arkansas 
Member, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Congressman Harris calls attention to pending investigation of 
whole transportation system by Congress with a view to recasting 


interstate commerce legislation. 


Says interest of users of trans- 


portation will be prime consideration, with secondary solicitous 


consideration for the transportation owners. 


Points out wide- 


spread insolvencies of privately owned transportation concerns will 
open a path to nationalization of all industry and that regulation 
must be undertaken in the public interest. Foresees no radical 
changes in present Interstate Commerce Act. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 


of the United States Chamber of 


Commerce representing a cross-section of the business of this great 


-. 





nation. When I 
received an 
invitation to 
address this 
fine meeting I 
accepted with 
more eager- 
ness than I 
usually accept 
invitations 
to make 
speeches. 
Speech - mak- 
ing for a Con- 
gressman off 
the floor of 
the House and 
outside our 
committee 
room is a bus man’s holiday. But I 
look upon this gathering assupply- 
ing a golden opportunity to present 
to a representative body of users of 
transportation, men whose busi- 
ness life is vitally dependent upon 
transport services, some of the 
considerations that influence the 


a 





Oren Harris 





— 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to undertake an investi- 
gation of the nation’s transporta- 
tion problems. 

I do not have to tell you, per- 
haps, that shippers and transporta- 
tion agencies must face these 
problems in a long and difficult 
period of readjustment to an econ- 
omy of peace. We Members of 
Congress who serve on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and particularly the 
“Transportation Subcommittee of 
that Committee, of which I am a 
member, are daily hearing from 
our constituents and from leaders 
of industry in all parts of the 
country about the nation’s trans- 





*Address by Congressman Har- 
ris before the Annual Convention 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, May 1, 1946. 
(Continued on page 2382) 











SEC Absolves Amos S. Treat & Company | | 


Dismisses action involving accusation that firm had knowledge of 
pending offer of a certain company to purchase its stock and failed 
to disclose fact to those who sold to them at lower market price. 


In a decision rendered April 24, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission dismissed an action it had brought against Hughes & 


Treat and its successor, Amos S.@ 


Treat & Co. of New York City, 
alleging that the firm knew of an 
offer directed to all stockholders 
of a certain company to purchase 
their stock at $10 per share and 
then, acting as broker on an order 
initially placed by the director of 
the company, failed to make ap- 
propriate disclosures to those who 
sold at the prevailing lower mar- 
ket price. The original proceed- 
ing taken by the Commission was 
based on the alleged violation of 
Sections 10 (b) and 15 (c) (1) of 
the Securities Exchange Act 
which in part provides that “it 
shall be unlawful for any person, 
directly or indirectly—to engage 
in any act, practice, or course of 
business which operates or would 
operate as a fraud or deceit upon 
any person in connection with the 
purchase or sale of any security.” 
The violations of the Act cited 
in the SEC notice and order insti- 
tuting the proceedings were based 
on the following allegations: 
“During August and September 
1944 negotiations were under way 
between Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 
Inc. (hereinafter referred to as 
*“Reeves”) and Thomas N. Hunter, 
President and Director of Amer- 
ican Transformer Company (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘“‘Transform- 
er’) for the purchase by Reeves 
of stock control of Transformer. 
On or about September 15, Reeves 
made an offer to Hunter to pur- 
chase from the stockholders of 
Transformer a minimum of 27,550 
shares at $10 per share, and 
Hunter, in turn. so advised the of- 
ficers and directors of Trans- 
former. These officers and direc- 
tors who, including Hunter, held 
in the aggregate 23,209 shares of 
the 55,000 shares outstanding, in- 
dicated their willingness to sell at 
$10 per share, and Hunter advised 
Reeves of this fact. On September 
25, Reeves formalized the offer in 


a letter addressed to Hunter and, 
on September 27, the directors of 


(Continued on page 2402) 





Bayuk Brothers Add 
Stanton S. Ettinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Bayuk 
Brothers, Packard Building, an- 
nounce the association with them 
of Stanton S. Ettinger, former 
Captain, U.S.A.A.F. 


Sloan & Wilcox Branch 
In Klamath Falls, Ore. 


PORTLAND, OREG. — Sloan & 
Wilcox Co., 430 U: S. Bank Bldg., 
investment securities dealers, an- 
nounce the opening of a branch 
office in Klamath Falls with ap- 
pointment of Ralph R. Macartney, 


Jr., as resident manager. Sloan & 
Wilcox have been in the security 
business in Portland for the past 
17 years. Donald C. Sloan, Presi- 
dent, is known both as a success- 
ful securities dealer and world 
traveler-lecturer. 

Ralph Macartney is well known 
in the Pacific Coast investment 
field. He has been in this business 
for the past nine years. The new 
office is located in the 100F Build- 
ing, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 





currency” approach was rejected b 


to above was so effective with 
the committee that the Treasury 
asked for an executive session to 
rebut it: Harry White, at present 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was the witness who under- 
took the rebuital. 

In the current debate on the 
British loan some opponents have 
objected on the grounds that the 


timony of the witnesses ‘referred® 


Secret Treasury Testimony Disclosed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1—During the Bretton Woods hear- 
ings in the Senate several banker witnesses from New York, notably 
John H. Williams of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, testified 
that there could be no solution of the foreign exchange problem with- 
out first stabilizing the dollar-pound cross rate. 


This so-called “key 
y the Administration, but the tes- 





Woods agreement at the time did 
so on the ground that, in addition 
to the provision for the stabiliza- 
tion of all currencies. under the 
international fund, and for the 
lending of money by the Interna- 
tional Bank for reconstruction and 
development, there would have to 
be a loan to Britain, and some 
objected to the Bretton Woods 





BW program was to solve the 
exchange problem. Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio now discloses that 
Mr. White told the executive ses- 
sion that Britain would not need 
a loan. The incident is now re- 
corded. in the Senate debate as 
follows: : 
Mr. McClellan. Does the Sen- 
ator say that at the time the 
Bretton Woods agreements were 
under discussion it was contem- 
plated that it would be necessary 
later to render assistance to the 
United Kingdom? Ido noi recall 
having at any time seen any state- 
ment by the Secretary af the 
Treasury or any other financial 
agent of the Government to the 
effect that we would be called on 
later for an addiiional loan to 
Britain. I do not recall it. If any- 
thing occurred about that, I sim- 
ply did not hear it. 
Mr..Barkley.. As a member of 
the committee, I know we dis- 
cussed it. The fact is that some 
of those who opposed the Breiton 


agreement on the ground that the 
|loan should be made first and the 
|Bretton Woods agreement come 
‘along later. But Congress did 
/not agree to that. I recall that 
'Mr. Williams, who was at that 
'time, as I recall, President of the 
American Bankers Association, 
made a very vigorous pro.est 
against the Bretton Woods agree- 
|ment on the ground that in addi- 
tion to the Bretton Woods agree- 
|ment we would have to make a 
loan of the kind now contem- 
plated. No one knew at the time 
what amount it would be. It was 
generally understood that Britain 
would ask for $5,000,000,000, and 
she did. 

Mr. McClellan. Was that the 
understanding, that we would 
have to make a loan of $5,000,- 
009,000? 

Mr. Barkley. No; it was not. 
The argument was that in spite of 
the fact that we might have make 
an additional loan such as the one 
| (Continued on page 2410) 








tary Fund no one can say definitel 
appointed executive directors first 
Oe oe Hy on May 6. However, as re 
pa 


nificant that M. Gutt is already 
back in this country, having re- 
turned from Belgium well in ad- 
vance of the executive directors 
meeting on May 6. 

At present M. Gutt holds the po- 


tor of the Fund and also the Bank. 
He is the only one so distin- 
guished. For each of the two ex- 
ecutive directorships he was the 
choice of Belgium, Luxembourg 
and Iceland, and in the case of the 
Bank post, of Norway as well. 
Thus, in the Fund M. Gutt casts 
3,110 votes, or 3.76% of the total 
voting power of the present mem- 
bers. In the Bank M. Gutt controls 
3,860 votes, or 4.53% of the total. 

If M. Gutt becomes general 
manager of the Fund, both the 
Fund and the Bank will have to 
choose a new executive director. 
The by-laws require this to be 
done promptly. It may be done by 


tries named above need be con- 
sulted to fill the vacancy. 


absence. Who M. Gutt’s alternate 
is to be has 


in place of M. Gutt, should Gutt 
become general manager, but may 
do so only until a new executive 
director is elected. At such time, 


sition of elected executive direc- | 


cable or mail. Only the four coun- | 


Under the Bretton Woods agree- | 
ments, each executive director of | 
Fund or Bank selects his own al- | 
ternate, who acts in the former’s | 


not yet been an-| 
nounced. This alternate may act | 


Gutt May Be Fund’s General Manager 


Who will be the first general manager of the International Mone- 


y until the recently elected and the 
convene in formal session in Wash- 
ported in the “Chronicle” in a dis- 


ch from the recent Savannah Fund and Bank meetings, the most 
likely “candidate” is Camille Gutt of Belgium. 


It is probably sig- 
| Gutt’s alternate goes out and the 
|; new executive director appoints 
| his own alternate. Conceivably he 
|might appoint the same man as 
| M. Gutt had appointed. 


According to the Savannah de- 
cisions, the salary of the Fund’s 
general manager will be $30,000 a 
year after taxes. In addition, the 
general manager receives ex- 
penses, including entertainment 
expenses. The salary of an exec- 
utive director is $17,000 and that 
of an alternate executive director, 
$11,500; both after national in- 
| come taxes. 








Whiting Welch Now [s 
With Sutro & Go. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Whiting Welch has become asso- 
ciated with Sutro & Co., 407 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. In 
the past he was a partner in East- 
land, Douglass & Co. 


Installs New NY Wire 
Robert C. Jones & Co., Metro- 
politan Bank Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., have a direct wire to 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

















Wholesale & 


Retail Distributors 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Allan N. Young & Co. 


Lewis Tower Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts. 
F hiladelphia 2, Pa.. PENnypacker 1750 














*s 


PENNSYLVANIA, :»* 





Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2580 


Tel 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 
Municipal Bonds 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET 


PH 70 





NEW JERSEY 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





TRADING MARKETS 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 





C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Union Tr. Bldg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Telephone Teletype 
Court 2380 PG 496 








Jefferson Bldg. 5s 1963 
Bellevue Stratford 534s 1935 
Pittsburgh Hotels 5s 1962 
Phila. Transportation Pfd. 
Phila. Transportation 3-6s 2039 

Phila. Western Ry. 5s 1960 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0037 








Grinnell Corp. 


COMMON STOCK 


Building Boom Beneficiary 
Dividends Paid 47 of last 
50 years. 


Memo on request 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Trading Markets in 


| VINCO 
Common 


Established 1895 


Geo. E. Suyder & Co. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange. Bldg., Phila. 2, Pa. 


N. Y¥. Telephone HAnover 2-4552 
Bell System Teletype PH 220 

















| 
! 


Complete Investment 
and 
Brokerage Services 





Rakestraw, Betz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9 | 


Philadelphia Telephone Kingsley 3311 
| New York Telephone Hanover 2-2280 








* 





Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 








PHILADELPHIA 2 


etype New York | 


Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 








BOwling Green 9-8184 
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| Real Estate Securities 


‘Newspapers lately have been publishing announcements of the 
purchase of some of the large hotels in New York City by some well 
——_ hotel operators. 

“Large deals included the purchase of the Hampshire House and 
Warwick Hotel by A. S. Kirkeby, operator of the Sistas in New 
York; Blackstone in Chicago, Beverly Wilshire in Los Angeles and 
Nacional in Cuba; also the pur-® > 
chase: of the Mayflower in New 
York by Morton Wolf, operator 
of the Delmonico, Madison, Ritz 
Tower and One Fifth Avenue in 
New. York. 

The investments made for the 
purchase of these hotels were 
very large and quite beyond the 
means of the normal investor. 

However, the fact that these 
operators saw fit to purchase 
hotels at this time would seem to) 
indicate a good future for this 
type“of investment. 

We began to look for hotel is- 
Sues“where a part of the owner- | 
Ship-could be purchased through 
the tedium of buying the own- 
ership stock in the open market. 
We ‘found an interesting equity 
situation exists in. the common 
stock’ of the Hotel ‘Lexington. 
This~stock has been gradually in- 
creasing in price and is currently 
Selling at about $21 per share. 

Atrthis price a value is placed 
on the equity of the hotel of $1,- 
927,065. Add this amount to the 

















funded debt of the property—$2,- 
776,920—and we arrive at a value 
of $4,703,985 for the property. 
The original cost of the property 
was well in excess of $6,250,000 
and the funded debt of the prop- 
erty has been considerably re- 
duced, consisting of first mortgage 
bonds of $2,224,800 and a deben- 
| ture issue of $552,120. 

The property belonging to Hotel 
Lexington, Inc., comprises the 
land owned in tee located at the 
southeast corner of Lexington 
Avenue and 48th Street, New 
York City, fronting 100 feet 5 
inches on Lexington Avenue and 
174 feet on East 48th Street and 
the 28-story hotel building there- 
on. The hotel, completed late in 
1929, is of modern steel frame, 
fireproof construction and con- 
tains 801 rooms. 

Revenue of the hotel in 1945 
| was $2,899,976 and showed a net 
income of $1.75 per share after 
deducting all expenses, including 
funded debt interest and plus de- 
preciation of $125,701, plus $40,000 
capital outlays for replacements 
of furnishings and equipment. Net 
earnings available for interest 
and sinking fund during 1945 
S ei were $356,584. 

v-: Since the beginning of sinking 


fund operations in August, 1942, 
, BLOCKS OF there has been a total reduction 
REAL ESTATE 











of $1,123,000 in the funded debt 
b 7 of the property. The exact pe- 


riod of this debt reduction was 
: ; SECURITIES 342 years. The sinking fund was 
WANTED 


able to retire their bonds at an 
ae — of about 67 cents per 
“ . Ollar, while the: current market 
We will pay above |) of the bonds is 87. We must. 
prevailing bid prices therefore, presume that future 
and in some instances ee will be curtailed. 
sllanials prevailing of- owever, continued operation 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of se- 
lected unlisted real 


| estate securities. 





at the rate of at least $200,000 a 


1945) for the next couple of years. 
Continued reduction of the 
funded debt should reflect in the 
value of the common stock repre- 
senting the ownership of the 
property. 

With the many hotel sales tak- 
ing place in New York at high 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


-- Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 


Bell Teletype NY 1-953 while further investigating. 





Russell Gartley Joins 
Ranson-Davidson Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Major Russell 
Gartley, Transportation Corps Re- 
serve, recently released from ac- 
tive duty, has become associated 
with the Ran- 
30n - Davidson 
Company as 
manager of 
their Chicago 


office in the 
Field Build- 
ing. 


Major Gart- 
ley served as 
a 2nd Lt. with 
the 18th In- 
fantry, lst Di- 
vision, AEF, 
in the Army 
of Occupation 
of Germany 
in World War 
I He was 
commissioned as a Captain, T. C.., 
in November 1942, and promoted 
to Major in May 1944. He was 
stationed at Camp Miles Standish, 
Mass., an installation of the 
Boston Port of Embarkation. 

Starting as an office boy with 
Wood and Oakley, municipal bond 
attorneys, in 1914, he has special- 
ized in municipal securities. He 
was with A. C. Allyn nad Com- 
pany, municipal department, from 
1923 to 1935 when, with A. S. 
Huyck and others, he. organized 
A. S. Huyck and Company, being 
Secretary and Treasurer of that 
corporation, which specialized in 
municipals. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the 
American Academy of Political 
and. Social Science. Major Gart- 
ley has contributed articles to 
various financial publications. His 
home is in Oak Park. 


S. Gronick Pariner 
In Gilbert Postley Go. 


Gilbert J. Postley & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York City, an- 





Gartley 


Russell 








/of the sinking fund seems assured | 


year ($235,000 was available in| 


prices, the opportunity of pur-| 
chasing a share in the ownership | ‘ : 
of this hotel would seem worth-| Past he was with Bankamerica 


nounces that Samuel Gronick has 
been admitted as a general part- 
ner of the firm. Mr. Gronick has 
| been with the firm for some time 
|as stock trader. 


Baumstark With Blyth 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred- 
erick W. Baumstark has become 
| affiliated with Blyth & Co., Inc., 
215 West Sixth Street. In the 





Co, and Wm. R. Staats Co. 








Offeri ngs Wanted 


REAL ESTATE 















Stocks & Bonds since 1929 
Lu GOLDWATER & CO. Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


* 39 Broadway 
. New York 6, N. Y. 





SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 





Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 





HAnover 2-2100 








2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





Disclosing Facts in Advertising 
And in Securities 


By EDWIN POSNER* 
President, The New York Curb Exchange 


Truth in securities like truth in advertising, asserts Mr. Posner, 
has been a powerful weapon in improving public opinion regarding 


securities market. 


Holds much of ethical reforms in securities 


market have been self-imposed, that Government regulation has 
been generally welcomed, and that “only over-restrictive controls 
which threaten initiative, efficiency, public service, and our very 
existence have been opposd.” Sees need for more education of 


wage earner in investments. 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be invited here today; to, be 


permitted to address such a group. 


tisers repres- © 


sent an impor- 
tant technical 
phase ofa 
most interest- 
ing and high- 
ly specialized 
profession. 

Wall Street 
is indebted to 
vour group. 
By their tal- 
euts your 
members have 
in the past 
decade con- 
tributed much 
to the gradual 
oublic realiza- 
tion that the financial community 
with its great banks, exchange 
markets and investment houses is 
an essential part of the American 
system of privately financed free 
enterprise, and that it may be 
trusted as a competently regu- 
lated, capably managed and ef- 
ficient industry. 





Edwin Posner 





| 
| 


The New York Financial Adver- 





I would like to speak for a few 
minutes about the phrase “full 
disclosure” and its significance in 
the advertising profession and in 
the securities business. The term 
has come to be commonly used in 
my business when referring to our 
general policy of truth in secur- 
ities. It means the honest and 
forthright disclosure of all factual 
information of possible use to the 
public in appraising that we are 
doing and what we are offering- 
It implies our willingness to pro- 
tect the prospective buver by tell- 
ing the whole story about our 


goods. 


Known in your profession as 
truth in advertising, full disclo- 
sure is our most powerful mutual 
weapon in working for improved 





*An address by Mr. Posner at a 
luncheon of the New York ¥Fi- 
nancial Advertisers, New York 
City, April 24, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2381) 





The National Debt and 
The ‘Individual Investor 


By MORRIS M. TOWNSEND* 


Director, Banking and Investment Section 
U. 8. Savings Bond Division 


Treasury official points out ‘that one of the most effective means of 
keeping our economy strong is to maintain widespread holdings of 


U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Sees need for continuation of savings bond 


buying by individuals te absorb increased purchasing power arising 
from enlarged produetion anc higher national income, and calls 


attention to new Treasury bond Suying drive in June. 


Says present 


savings bond purchases exceed redemptions. 


The United States of 
nation in the world. We ho} 
thinking will 


not bring this 
about. It will 
take sound 


thinking and 
careful plan- 
ning on 
part of 


the’ 
our 
leaders to 
maintain this 
strong posi- 


tion. 

For many 
weeks we 
have heard 
speakers, of 
various. de- 
grees of prom- 
inence, calling 
for increased production as the 
number one basis for a sound na- 
tional economy. To this we fully 
agree. We have heard others call- 
ing for a balanced budget. It is 





Morris M. Townsend 


is economically the strongest 
| always remain so; but wishful 





‘atufying that President Truman 

| on April 11: “It is the aim of 
‘iscal policy to balance the 
budget for 1947 and to retire the 
itioaal debt in boom times such 
ese.’ Secretary Vinson and 
thers have urged that we main- 


rebanit? sel high level of taxation dur- 


ing this period of prosperity and 
full employment in order to pro- 
duce a balanced budget and at the 
same time reduce the national 
debt. The reduction of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 in the public debt 
already made out of Treasury bal- 
ances is an encouragement to 
business, to every taxpayer. It 





*“An address by Mr. Townsend 
before the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Augusta, Ga., April 25, 
1946. 





(Continued on page 2383) 
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> Wanted: 
= Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 
roadway New St. 3/61 
2165 Broadway 41/4/58 
Poli; New England Theatre 5/83 || aston 
‘Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 | 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 | | 
SP 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 | | 


SS ee 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 











Commodore Hotel, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Statistical Memorandum on request 


> AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Dr. Robey Appointed 
Economist by NAM 


Dr. Ralph W. Robey, economist, 
author, and former newspaper- 
man, has been appointed chief 
economist for the National Asso- 
ciation of 
Manufactur- 
ers, it was an- 
nounced by 
Walter B. 
Weisenburger, 
NAM’s Execu- 
tive Vice- 
President. 

Dr. Robey 
will head the 
NAM’s_ Eco- 
nomic Policy 
Division, 
which will be 
responsible 
for develop- 
ment or re-@ 
view of all 


a 








Ralph W. Robey 


Association for consideration. He 
will have the relative ranking of 
NAWM’s operating vice presidents. 


Dr. Robey has been writing a 
column for “Newsweek” Magazine 
since 1938. He will discontinue 
his: “Newsweek” column in order 
to devote all his time to NAM. 


Born in Masontown, W. Va., Dr. 
Robey is a graduate of Indiana 
University and of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He took his doctor’s de- 
gree at Columbia. He is a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Political 
Science and of the American 
Economists Association. From 1931 
to 1933, he was financial editor of 
the New York Evening “Post,” 
and was a contributing editor of 
the Washington, D. C. “Post,” 
1933-35. 


Earl Bryson Retires 
From Halsey, Stuart 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The LaSalle 
Street financial district lost one 
of its veterans April 15 upon the 
retirement of A. E. Bryson from 
active duty as a Vice-President 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. Earl 
Bryson, as he is popularly known. | 
was with Halsey, Stuart for 33% | 
years and served as a Vice-Presi- | 
dent for 22 years. 


A staurci. advocate of the edu- | 
cational approach to security sell- 
ing, Bryson for many years di-| 
rected Halsey, Stuart’s extensive 
promotion and public relations | 
program. He pioneered the use | 
of radio on a national scale for 
educational and institutional fi- 
nancial advertising, and direc.ed 
a sustained program of newspaper, 
magazine and direct mail adver- 
tising. 

In addition to dozens of book- 
lets and pamphlets on investment 
subjects, Bryson for years edited 
Halsey, Stuart's mid-year and 
year-end bond reviews, among 
the most widely read periodicals 
of their kind. He is the author of 
iwo books on advertising, “Careers 
in Advertising” (Macmillan), and | 
“Advertising Investment Securi- | 
ties’”’ (Prentice Hall). 


Outside his business interests, | 
Bryson has found time during his | 
long residence on Chicago’s sub- 
urban North Shore to serve two | 
terms (1942-46) as President of | 


the Village of Winnetka, and for | 
20 years he has been President | 
of the board of trustees of Gads | 
Hill Center, Chicago settlement | 
house. | 

Beyond stating that he is taking | 
up residence in Colorado Springs, | 
Colo., and that he is defini.ely not | 








retiring from business, Bryson | 
| 


has made no announcement of nd 
plans except to indicate that he 
will continue to 


| 
serve Halsey, | 


related to his former ac.ivities | 





i] 


with the company. | 


Proposed Amendments 
To Silver Purchase Act 


(Continued from page 2357) 
the wirector of sucn init with the 
eonsent of the owner shall deduct 
and retain of such silver so re- 
ceived 30% as seignorage for ser- 
vices performed by the Govern-| 
ment of the United States relative 
to the coinage and delivery of sil- 
ver dollars. The balance of such 
silver so received, that is, 70%, 
shall be coined into standard sil- | 





ver dollars and the same or any | 
equal number of other standard | 
silver dollars shall be delivered to | 
tne owner or depositor of such | 
silver. The 30% of such silver so} 
deducted shall be retained as 
bullion by the Treasury or coined | 
into standard silver dollars and | 
held or disposed of in the same 
manner as other bullion or silver 


dollars held in or belonging to the | 


Treasury. 


“(2) On and after July 1, 1948, | 
there shall be delivered therefor 
in standard silver dollars or any 
other coin or coinage of the 
United States, the full monetary 
value of the silver so delivered, 
less such deductions for brassage, 





| within a period of six months af- 


on the consummation of such sale 


coinage, and other mint charges as | 


| the Secretary of the Treasury | Secretary of the Treasury may 
with the approval of the President | prescribe. 


shall have determined, not to ex- | 


ceed the actual cost thereof; pro- 
vided such mint is satisfied the 
silver so délivered has been mined 
subsequently to June 30, 1948, 
from natural deposits in the 
United States or any place subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof.” 

(b) The following statutes and 
portions of statutes are hereby re- 
pealed: 

(1) Section 1805 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended; 

(2) Sections 6, 7, and 8, and the 
second proviso in section 3, of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (U.S.C., title 
31, secs. 316a, 316b, and 734a). 

(c) Until June 30, 1948, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is author- 





ized to sell for domestic manufac- 


turing uses, to any person, part-| 


nership, 


association, or corpora-— 


tion, or any department of the | 
Government, any nonmonetized 
silver held or owned by the 
United States, at a price of not 
less. than 90.3 cents per fine troy 
ounce, and thereafter at a price of 
not-less than the legal monetary 
value (of silver) per fine troy 
ounce: Provided, That until June 
30, 1948, no such sale shall be 
made unless the purchaser has 
certified in writing, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is satisfied, 
that such silver is to be used in 
domestic industry or the arts and 


ter any such sale: Provided fur- 
ther, That at all times the owner- 
ship and the possession or control 
within the United States of an 
amount of silver of a monetary 
value equal to the face amount of 
all outstanding silver certificates 
heretofore or hereafter issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury | 
shail be maintained by the Treas- | 
ury: And provided. further, That 





of silver by the Treasury to any 
purchaser, the purchaser shall im- 
mediately. take possession of the 
silver so sold and by him pur- 
chased and remove the same from 
the Treasury, in accordance with 


such rules and regulations as the 


That hereafter, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, 
maximum prices shaH net be im- 
pesed upon foreign or domestic 
silver or upon. silverware or 
jewelry. 

(d) Hereafter, notwithstanding 
the provisions of anu other law, 
maximum prices shall not be 
established or maintained upon: 

(1) Standard commercial bars 
or other forms of silver bullion, 
whether foreign, domestic or 
Treasury; 

(2) Semifabricated silver arti- | 
cles; 


threats of Russia. 


lines almost continuousl 
in the highest 


The crisis arising from the problem of Iran has been in the head- 
y for many weeks. The issues involved are 


> 





degree com- 
plex. Yet it 
seems to me 
essential that 
public opinion 
in this coun- 
try, as well as 
in all of the 
other democ- 
racies, under- 
stands fully 
just what these 
issues are. Be- 
cause it is no 
e’xia g geration 
to say that by 
the manner in 
which the Se- 
curity Council now determines 
these issues, by the precedents 
which it now creates, and by the 
principles which it now upholds 
the immdiate future of the world 
is going to be decided. 

The question of whether the 
United Nations is going to suc- 
ceed in its tremendous task of 
building a free and a peaceful 
werld order will be largely an- 
swered as a result of the steps 
taken during the coming weeks 
by the Security Council. 





Sumner Welles 


Background of Iranian Dispute 


We.are all of us familiar with 
the background of; the problem. 
The Persian people have for many 


generations suffered under Gov- 





(3) Silwer scrap; or 
(4) The processing of silver or 
silver scrap. 


ernments which have been weak, 
inefficient, and corrupt. They 
have repeatedly been subjected to 


Ww 


the pressure of foreign powers. 
During the present century their 
country has almost continuously 
been the scene of a contest for 
domination between Russia and 
Great Britain. 


In 1942 the only safe route over 
which Lend-Lease supplies from 
the United States could be ship- 
ped to the Soviet Union, at the 
time when the Russians desper- 
ately needed these supplies to re- 
sist the German assault, was 
through Iran. Iran, however, had 
been honeycombed by German 
agents and by German subversive 
activities. Security required that 
this route through Iran be safe- 
guarded for the Allies. By agree- 
ment with the Persian Govern- 
ment, Russian and British troops 
occupied the northern and south- 
ern regions of the country, and 
a few United States contingents 
were sent to protect communica- 
tions. 

At the meeting of Teheran in 
December, 1943, at the insistence 
of President Roosevelt, a declara- 
tion was issued in the name of 





‘Russia, Great Britain and the 
|United States, announcing their 
determination fully to respect the 
independence and the territorial 
integrity of Iran. Later, through a 
separate agreement, the three 





D. C., April 21, 1946. 
(Continued on page 2366) 
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This appears as a matter of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
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United Nations Not for Compromise 


By SUMNER WELLES* 
Former Under Secretary of State 


Former career diplomat warns United Nations must act fairly and 
squarely with problems in accordance with both spirit and letter of 
Charter, and not seek compromises or evasions. Outlines Iranian 
dispute and contends agreement between Iran anad Russia was se- 
cured under duress, and that it not merely concerns “an oil corpora- 
tion,” but is a means of controlling political and economic life of 
region. Urges UN continue Iranian question on agenda despite 


' 
} 


*A radio address by Mr. Welles | 
over Station WOL, Washington, , 


: 
| 
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This Week—Bank Stocks 


During the first quarter of 1946, deposits and earning assets of 


leading Wall Street banks declined 
their peak totals of Dec. 31, 1945. 
versal in the trend of earning asse 


8.4% and 3.7%, respectively, from 
Does this necessarily imply a re- 
ts and of earnings? The situation 


is worth a little study, even though a conclusive answer to the ques- 


tion may not be forthcoming. 


The following table shows the change in totals of deposits and 


other items between 12-31-45 and 


3-31-46. 


TABLE I-—-AGGREGATE FIGURES, 15 NEW YORK CITY BANKS 
(In millions of dollars) 

Loans & Total Ge 

Deposits Discounts Govts. Earn. Assets Cash Invested 
$ $ $ $ 
12-31-45 28,163 6,878 16,003 24,362 6,151 86.5 % 
3-31-46 25,790 6,953 15,033 23,468 4,569 91.0 

$ Change — 2,373 + 75 ae 970 894 - 1,582 : 
Change - 8.4% + 1.1% — 6.1% — 3.7% —25.7 5.2% 
It will be observed that deposits,;earning assets compared with 


Government securities and total | 28.2% on Dec. 31, 1945. 


earning assets declined. On the 
other hand, 
inereased, while uninvested cash | 
deciined and the invested posi- | 


tion of the banks relative to de- | 
it | 


posits improved 5.2%. Also, 
should be noted that loans and 
discounts now represent 29.5% of 


TABLE II—AGGREGATE FIGURES, 


(In millions 


Loans & 
Deposits Discounts 
$ $ 
12-31-44 ___ 25,155 5,416 
3-31-45 ___ ottied 23,717 4,608 
$ Change _ _.... — 1,438 — 808 
% Change —_.._.-.. — 5.7% —14.9 % 


It should be noted that whereas 
loans and discounts have increased 


in 1946, they declined along with | 


other earning assets during the 
first quarter of 1945, also that 
iotal earning assets declined 5.9% 
in 1945 against only 3.7% in 1946. 
Two other points worthy of note 
are: the 91% current invested 
position of the banks compared 
with around 89% a year ago, and 


loans and discounts | 


A decline in assets during the 
first quarter is not unusual, for 
during the first three months of 
1945 deposits, Governments and 
earning assets also receded from 
‘their previous peaks at the end 
of 1944, as shown in the following 
| figures: 

15 NEW YORK CITY BANKS 
of dollars) 


Total % 
Govts. Earn. Assets Cash Invested 
$ $ $ 
15,780 22,451 4,678 89.3% 
15,195 21,120 4,587 89.1 
-- 585 — 1,331 — 91 MES 4 
— 3.7% — 5.9% — 1.9% — 0.2% 


, the substantially higher volume of 
loans and discounts which today 
represent 29.5% of earning assets 
as against 21.8% a year ago. 

In 1946, therefore, the banks 
‘are starting out with deposits and 
earning assets well ahead of their 
position early in 1945, as the fol- 
|lowing comparison of first quarter 
‘totals for each year plainly shows: 


TABLE IlI—AGGREGATE FIGURES, 15 NEW YORK CITY BANKS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Loans & 
Deposits Discounts 
$ $ 
3-31-45 23,717 4,608 
3-31-46 ed 25,790 6,953 
$ Change - , + 2,073 + 2,345 
% Change —____-_- +° 8.7% +50.9% 


Other than Governments, which 
are down 1.1%, earning assets are 


well up, especially loans and dis- | 


counts which are more than 50% 
above totals of a year ago. 

In 1945 further increase after 
March 31 was experienced 
throughout the year in deposits, 
Gevernments and total earning 
assets, also in cash. What can be 


Total % 
Govts. Earn. Assets Cash Invested 
$ $ $ 
15,195 21,120 4,587 89.1% 
15,033 23,468 4,569 91.0 
+ 162 2,348 18 naan 
o— 1.1% 7 11.1% ou 0.4% 2.1% 
‘(from now on will bear close 
| watching. 


The weekly figures of the Fed- 
|/eral Reserve member banks in 
‘New York City serve as an im- 
/portant indicator of how the banks 
(as a group are faring with respect 
to various classifications of earn- 
|ing assets, in the aggregate. Thus 
\far this-year the record has been 


expected this year? The trend 'as follows: 
TABLE IV 
(In millions of dollars) 

—_—_—__-_—-Loans--——— - —_—_——_———-Investments——— Loans & 
Brokers Comm. & Total Treas. Treas. Treas. US. Total Invests. 

Date & Dealers Agric. Loans Bills Ctfs. Notes Bonds U.S. Total 

2 $ 8 $ s 3 $ $ $ $ 
12-26-45 2,197 2,838 6,838 441 3,176 2,886 9,346 15,849 23,817 
1-30-46 1,820 2,853 6,315 560 3,527 2,715 9,556 16,358 23,758 
2-27-46 1,859 2,928 6,365 365 3,599 2,771 9,493 16,228 23,720 
3-27-46 2,288 2,971 6,976 111 3,127 2,304 9,327 14,869 22,765 
4-24-46 1,610 2,971 6,078 473 3,031 2,283 9,618 15,405 22,558 
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Loans to brokers and dealers 
have generally declined, while 
commercial loans are experiencing 
a continuation of the uptrend 
which started soon after V-J Day. 
With regard to Government se- 
curities, the low interest certifi- 
cates and notes appear to be giv- 
ing place to the long-term higher 
yield bonds. These trends, if sus- 
tained, will be helpful to earnings. 

Another useful indicator, though 
by no means as discriminating as 
member bank reports, is. the 
weekly deposit report of the New 
York Clearing House Association. 
Figures at approximate monthly 
intervals since the end of 1945 are 
shown in Table V. One particu- 
larly helpful feature of the Clear- 
ing House report is that deposits 
of each individual member bank 
are given. 

TABLE V—DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Date Demand Time Total 

$ $ $ 
12-27-45__ 26,843 1,164 28,007 
1-31-46___ 27,042 1,229 28,271 
2-28-46_ 26,905 1,250 28,155 
3-28-46_ __ 25,609 1,254 26,864 
4-25-46____ 25,641 1,264 26,904 


Deposits declined about 4% be- 
tween Dec. 27, 1945 and March 
28, 1946, but since then the trend 
has turned modestly upward. 
Compared with a year ago, de- 
posits are $2,555,000,000 higher. 

Generally speaking, the banks 
are at the highest level of earning 





power reached in recent years. 
Yet even at that, in 1945 the aver- 
age net return on the earning as- 
sets of leading New York City 
banks, from operating profits, was 
little more than % of 1%, and on 
capitalization 7.15%. This cer- 
tainly is not excessive. 


In 1946 we may expect further 
expansion in commercial loans, 
also some firming of interest 
rates. The recent discontinuance 
of the preferential % of 1% dis- 
count by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Philadelphia, New York 
and San Francisco is a healthy 
step, while the present trend to- 
ward higher yields on Govern- 
ment short terms may promote 
somewhat higher rates to commer- 
cial borrowers. As regards deficit 
financing, this appears to be at 
an end, for the time being, and 
a balanced budget may be 
achieved by 1947; that is, if Wash- 
ington, at long last, has learned 
the art of living within its means! 
Thus, further “monetizing” of 
debt through the banking system 
is not an immediate prospect. 


Gradual expansion of banking 
deposits from other sources, how- 
ever, may be experienced during 
the post-war years, especially 
from commercial loans, currency 
in circulation and Government 
securities now in the hands of in- 
dividuals and corporations. 





, Urges Free Trade in Cocoa 





Dr. Haussmann warns of possible British Government cocoa trust, 


terming the problem in this situation a test case for the modern 


development of so-called international commodity arrangements. 
Underlying the possibility of a British Government cocoa trust, 


for Social Re- 
search, on 
April 27 re- 
emphasized 
the necessity 
for free trade 
in cocoa, and 
the desirabil- 
ity of the 


counterpropo- 
sal made by 
members of 


the New York 
Cocoa Ex- 
change that 
minimum 
prices be set 
and an equal- 
ization tax of 
10% be used for a permanent in- 
surance fund. Some such arrange- 
ment is necessary, Dr. Haussmann 
stated, since the United States is 
by far the largest single consumer 
of cocoa and the cocoa crop of the 
British Empire represents 60% of 
world cocoa production. Other im- 
portant cocoa producing countries 
are Brazil, which produces 18% of 
the total, the French and Portu- 
guese colonies, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, and Trinidad. 


Dr. Haussmann, Chairman of a 
series on International Cartel 
Problems, spoke at a round table 
discussion held at the New School 
on world control of cocoa. Isaac 
Witkin, President of the New 
York Cocoa Exchange, Inc., and 
Secretary of the Cocoa Merchants 
of America, took a leading part 
in the discussion. 

At the end of 1944, Dr. Hauss- 
mann pointed out, the British 
Colonial Office submitted to the 
British Parliament a White Paper 
advocating the continuation of 





Dr. F. Haussmann 


Dr. Frederick Haussmann, a member of the faculty of the New School 
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wartime cocoa controls, especially 
for the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
and a governmental buying agree- 
ment for the total Empire cocoa 
production. This plan was at- 
tacked from several quarters, Dr. 
Haussmann stated, by the New 
York and London Cocoa Ex- 
changes, the West African buying 
firms and the growers themselves. 
The State Department protested 
to the British Government. 


The whole problem, according 
to Dr. Haussmann is “a test case 
for the modern development of 
so-called international commodity 
arrangements. It is furthermore 
connected with the question of 
colonial trusteeship—West Afri- 
can, French and Portuguese colo- 
nies and the Cameroons—with the 
Western Hemisphere policy—the 
Brazilian cocoa monopoly, Vene- 
zuelan and Ecuadorian cocoa ex- 
ports—and with British-American 
trade relations in general.” 

Referring to the situation in tea 
and coffee, Dr. Haussmann de- 
clared that the British Tea Cartel 
is one of the “good” international 
cartels. The coffee agreement con- 
cluded in 1942 by the U. S. A. 
with the Latin American countries 
will need basic revision and ad- 
justment to the postwar situation, 
he added. “The relatively small 
coffee crop in recent years and 
the reopening of the large Euro- 
pean markets will necessitate a 
change in the price structure. The 
American coffee consumers will 


have to reconsider the 1942 agree- 
ment concluded in wartime in 
view of postwar needs and the 
continuing Good Neighbor Policy.” 





W. E. Ryan to Manage 
duPont Newark Branch 


NEWARK, N. J—William E. 
Ryan has been appointed manager 
of the Newark office, 728 Broad 
Street, of Francis I duPont & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Ryan, who has 
recently returned from the armed 
forces, was connected with the 
firm in its main New York office 
for five-years. 





Warner, Bard & Go. 
Opens in Chicago 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Warner, Bard 
& Co. has been formed with of- 
fices at 208 South La Salle Street, 























Ralph A. Bard 


to engage in the investment busi- 
ness. Officers are Ralph A. Bard, 
director; Ralph A. Bard, Jr., 
president and director; Anthony 
L. Michel, assistant secretary; 
Rawleigh Warner, director; and 
Rawleigh Warner, Jr., secretary, 
treasurer and director. 

Mr. Ralph A. Bard was Under 
Secretary of War; Ralph A. Bard, 
Jr. has been in the service of the 
United States and Mr. Warner, Jr. 
has been serving in the U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Warner, Sr. is vice- 
president, treasurer, and director 
of The Pure Oil Company. Mr. 
Michel is an attorney. 


Shawinigan Water — 
Bonds Placed Privately 


A group consisting of The Do- 
minion Securities Corp., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., White, Weld 
& Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
announced April 30, that it has 
arranged the sale without any 
public offering of a new issue 6f 
$25,000,000 Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co. first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust bonds, Series M 3% 
due April 15, 1971. The new bonds 
have been purchased by 16 insti- 
tutions at 104% and accrued in- 
terest. Principal and interest on 
the bonds are payable in U. S. 
dollars. Proceeds of the new issue 
will be used to retire $25,000,000 
Series K 342% bonds due Feb. 1, 
1970. ’ 

The Company on Feb. 28 sold 
by a public offering in Canada 
through a group of Canadian in- 
vestment dealers headed by The 
Dominion Securities Corp, Ltd. an 
issue of $12,828,000 first mortgage 
and collateral trust sinking fund 
3% bonds, Series L, at 10114. Pro- 
ceeds of this issue were used to 
redeem an equal amount of 4% 
bonds, Series F, payable as to 
principal and interest in Canadian 
funds only. 

The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co. is one of the largest producers 
of hydro-electric power in the 
Dominion of Canada. The com- 
pany’s system embraces leading 
industrial areas in the Province 
of Quebec. Transmission and dis- 
tribution lines, more than 6,500 
miles in length, cover an area of 
16,000 square miles and serve 505 
communities. The Company’s gross 
revenues are derived principally 
from sales of large blocks of 
power to industrial consumers and 
to other distributors of electricity. 
The industrial consumers include 
companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of pulp and paper, asbestos, 
textiles and electro-chemical and 
metallurgical supplies. 


James Vacha Is With 
Bennett, Spanier Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Bennett, 





Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 La Salle 
Street, announces that James C. 
Vacha has joined their trading 
department. Mr. Vacha was for- 





merly in the trading department 
of Adams & Co. 
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Air Transport Industry 


Northern Trust Company of Chicago recounts in optimistic tone, 
the past growth and new investment opportunity in domestic Air 
Transport. Sees subordination of industry through mail contracts 


at end. 


In the May issue of “Business Comment,” monthly publication of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, a highly optimistic view is 


taken of the prospects of the® 


domestic air transport industry. 
“Anyone depressed by the thought 
that this country has reached 
economic maturity, with a con- 
sequent absence of new oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement 
or capital investment,’ remarks 
the “Bulletin,” “should observe the 
past growth and future prospects 
of the air transport industry. Bet- 
ter yet, he might spend an hour 
or so at a metropolitan airport, 
watching the unceasing arrival 
and departure of the gleaming 
two- and four-engined planes of 
various airlines. He would see the 
workings of an industry still in 
the early stages of growth and 
public acceptance. New develop- 
ments in older industries present 
the same challenge to the idea of 
stagnation, but nowhere is the 
romance of adventure and of great 
potentialities more impressive. 


“In 1945 the eighteen domestic 
airlines carried 6.5 million paying 
passengers an average distance of 
533 miles each. This compares 
with 2.7 million passengers car- 
ried an average of 382 miles in 
1940 and 663,000 passengers 
carried an average of 420 miles in 
1935. In terms of passenger-miles, 
which combine the number of 
passengers and the miles carried, 
the business of the airlines in- 
creased almost four-fold in the 
five years prior to 1940 and al- 
3% times in the last five years. 
In both five-year periods the in- 
crease in traffic was related to a 
rise in general business activity 
as well as to increasing accep- 
tance as a mode of travel. In the 
last four years, however, the air- 
lines have not been able to meet 
the full demand for air transport 
service because of the lack of 
equipment. The armed forces re- 
quisitioned half of the equipment 
of the airlines in 1942 and not 
until early 1945 did the airlines 
have as much equipment as be- 
fore the war. Their ability to 
handle the great rise in traffic is 
attributed to remarkably efficient 
utilization of the equipment left 
them and to a rise in seat oc- 
cupancy from about 60% in 1940 
to almost 90% in the last three 
years. Nevertheless, the air lines 
fell behind the railroads in re- 
flecting the wartime rise in 
travel; passenger-miles carried on 
the railroads increased four-fold 
between 1949 and 1945, including 
troop movements. 

“As has heretofore been char- 
acteristic of growing industries in 
this country, the cost of the prod- 
uct rendered has declined, thus 
stimulating expansion. In 1929 
passenger fares were 12 cents per 
mile, in 1932 6 cents and just be- 
fore the war 5 cents. Last year a 
rate of 4.5 cents per mile was 
established. The reduction in 
fares is not indicative of the full 
decline in the cost of air trans- 
port, for the rates in earlier years 
would have been even higher had 
not the major part of the operat- 
ing cost been carried by mail con- 
tracts. Both the airlines and Gov- 
ernment agencies anticipate fur- 
ther rate reductions over a period 
of years, perhaps to as low as 3 
cents per mile within ten years. 

*“Subsidization of air transport 
through mail contractsyis a thing 
of the past for the large airlines. 
Prior to 1934 the major portion of 
airline revenues was derived from 
carrying the mail, and the car- 
riers received $6 and more per 
ton-mile. Even as late as 1938 
mail payments constituted 36% of 
total revenues and were at the 
rate of about $2 per ton-mile. 
Payments by the Post Office De- 
partment to the airlines for 
transporting mail substantially ex- 
ceeded air mail postage receipts, 











By 1945, however, only about 16% 
of the revenues of the airlines was 
for mail and during the year a 
rate of 45 cents per ton-mile was 
established for the four major 
airlines, though other carriers re- 
ceived higher rates. This is less 
than one-fortieth of a cent per 
pound per mile. At the same time, 
postal receipts from air mail now 
substantially exceed mail pay- 
ments to the air lines. The Post- 
master General has proposed that 
air mail postage be reduced from 
& cents to 5 cents per ounce. 

“The express and other busi- 
ness of the airlines has also been 
growing rapidly, though insignifi- 
cant as compared with rail and 
truck movement. The lines are 
now experimenting with air ship- 
ment of perishable foods and may 
offer serious competition in such 
items. Last year revenues from 
express and other’ shipments 
totaled about $12 million and con- 
stituted about 6% of total re- 
venues. In the field of air cargo 
there are numerous non-schedule 
carriers who operate under 
private contract with shippers, as 
distinguished from common car- 
rier service. Many groups of re- 
turning veterans find themselves 
able to organize a contract carrier 
service with relatively small 
amounts of capital, acquiring 
surplus planes at a fraction of the 
cost of a new unit of the same 
capacity. Their rates and scope of 
operation are not subject to reg- 
ulation under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 

“The confidence of the airlines 
in future business is emphatically 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
lines now have on order, for 
delivery in 1946 and 1947, equip- 
ment that with normal utilization 
will allow them to handle five 
times the amount of traffic car- 
ried by these companies in 1945. 
Excluding planes assigned to in- 
ternational service, this equipment 
will handle the same volume of 
domestic traffic as was carried in 
Pullman cars prior to the war. 
Though serious competition be- 
tween the various kinds of travel 
is obviously ahead, the tendency 
for new modes of travel to create 
additional demands must be con- 
sidered, Many trips that will be 


made by air would not have been 
made at all without that form of 
rapid transport. Moreover, with 
large incomes the public general- 
ly will travel more. The public 
stands to benefit from healthy 
but not ruinous competition.” 


Moore & Stoker With 
C. F. Cassell & Co. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. — 
Roderick D. Moore formerly of 
Scott & Stringfellow, Richmond, 
Virginia, became associated with 
C. F. Cassell & Co., Inc., 112 
Second Street, N.E. on February 1, 
1946, as Vice-President and Man- 
ager of the Corporate Department. 
Lt. Commander Moore spent three 
years in the Navy pricr to his 
return to the investment business. 

William M. Stokes, Jr., formerly 
of Scott, Horner’ & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Virginia, became as- 
sociated with C. F. Cassell & Co., 
Inc., on April 15, 1946. Col. Stokes 
spent five years in the Army hav- 
ing served with the Second 
Armored Division. He is con- 
nected with the Lynchburg office 
in the Krise Building. 








Tobacco Co. Earnings Favored by 


Harry M. Wootten predicts that a 


in Ceiling Prices 


gain of 5% over last year’s record 


cigaretttee production, at the raised selling prices, will result in 


sharply higher 1946 profits. 


The increase in the ceiling prices on cigarettes announced by 
the Office of Price Administration on April 25th is the most important 


development 
for these 
manufacturers 
in nearly a 
decade, ac- 
cording to 
H. M. Woot- 
ten, tobacco 
consultant and 
sales analyst. 

Speaking 
before the 
New York So- 
ciety of Se- 
curity Ana- 
lysts on April 
26, on the out- 
look for this 
industry, Mr. 
Wootten said: “The OPA: order 
authorizing manufacturers to in- 
crease the list price of their larger 
selling brands from $6.81 to $7.09 
per thousand is the first actual 
mark-up for these producers 
since 1937. In view of the very 
substantial increase in the cost of 
processing cigarettes since then, 
this moderate increase was one 
long over-due the industry, in my 
opinion. 

“The interim changes in ciga- 
rette prices permitted producers 
on July 1, 1940 and on November 
1, 1942 were simply offsets to 
respective increases of 25¢ per 
thousand in the federal tax on 
this product. In fact, when the 
excise tax on cigarettes was in- 
creased from $3.25 to the present 
rate of $3.50 per thousand, manu- 
facturers actually lost three mills 
per thousand in the realignment 


of their price schedule. While this 
may appear an inconsequential 
amount to the layman, in an in- 





Harry M. Wootten 


o— 
dustry where costs are figured 
of a fraction of a cent becomes an 
item of major importance by the 
year end on a product with a unit 
out to the fourth decimal, a loss 
voiume running into the billions. 
“Despite a decrease of 7.6% in 
overall cigarette production for 
the first two months of the year, 
(the latest figures available), I 
am an incurable optimist on ciga- 
rette consumption. As a prelimi- 
nary estimate, I would place 1946 
production at roughly 348 billion 
units. 


“This is a gain of 5% over the 
record breaking 1945 production 
of 332 billion units. 


“The industry sold about 80 bil- 
lion cigarettes during the March 
quarter and 20 billion more cig- 
arettes will probably be billed 
out to customers by the industry 
this month before the new price 
schedule is actually effective. 
Thus the new ceiling of $7.09 per 
thousand for the leading cigarette 
brands will apply to roughly 248 
billion cigarettes this year. After 
the customary trade discounts of 
10% and 2%, the new ceiling 
represents a net increase to manu- 
facturers of 25¢ per thousand, 
consequently the mark-up should 
approxiate $62,000,000 in addi- 
tional gross profit for the industry 
this year, 

‘Higher cost tobacco in produc- 
tion and the restoration of adver- 
tising to a more normal level for 


this industry, however, will exact 
a heavy toll of the additional re- 
venue. Of the indicated increase 
in gross profits about 89% or 
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$55,200,000 should accrue to the 
Big-Five manufacturers. These 
producers in the aggregate will 
probably bring down to the tax 
line this year only 48.6% of the 
increase in the gross intake, or 
roughly $26,800,000. 
“The effect of the increase in 
cigarette prices on the actual 
earnings of the individual com- 
panies, is far more difficult to 
determine as business volumes and 
costs for the separate producers 
will vary widely. 
“Notwithstanding the higher 
operating costs, which prompted 
OPA to grant the price advance, 
and the likelihood of substantially 
larger appropriations for adver- 
tising by mest companies during 
the remainder of the year, the 
new price structure for cigarettes 
should result in a sharp improve- 
ment in 1946 earnings for the 
manufacturers that retain their 
competitive position in the in- 
dustry.” 


Morton Heads Own Firm 


William H. Morton has formed 
W. H. Morton & Co., Inec., 15 
Broad Street, New York City, to 





























William H. Morton 


deal in government, state and 
municipal bonds. He was formerly 
second vice-president of the Chase 





National Bank. 








Dated April 1, 1946 


(Incorporated) 


May 2, 1946 





W. E. Hutton & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is 
made only by means of the Prospectus, 


$44,660,000 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore 
Series R, 234% First Refunding Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 





Price 10442% and accrued interest 


from April 1, 1946 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Securities in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons 
Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. W.C.Langley & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 
A. C. Allyn and Company A. G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick Estabrook & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
Harris, Hall & Company Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


The Wisconsin Company 


Due April 1, 1981 
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That Shrinking Dollar 


Keystone Co. in the current issue of Keynotes discusses the 
problem of shrinking income and presents a table showing what 
taxes and rising living costs have done to businessmen so far as 


their personal standard of living 


is concerned. 


For example, a married man with two children who had an in- 
come of $5,000 in 1939 would need an income of $7,641 in order to 


enjoy the same purchasing power® 


today. If he had an income of 
$15,000 in 1939, he would now 
meed $29,516, or 97% more, in 
order to maintain his standard 
of living. 

An even more drastic example 
is afforded by the man who had a 
gross income of $50,000 in 1939. 
Today he would need $207,697, or 
315% more, in order to keep his 
1939 buying power. 

“Nor will the difficulty cure 
' itself,” writes Keystone Co. 
“There is no near-term prospect 
of substantial tax reduction, and 


’ 
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it appears that liviing costs are 
more likely to rise further than to 
decline in the future. 

“What then can be done about 
this serious problem? 

“Relief could be obtained by in- 
creasing business income, but that 
often is a matter beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. 

“The investment account, how- 
ever, can and should be reviewed 
to make certain that every dollar 
is working and earning as it 
should. Such a. review may re- 
veal sound opportunity to help 
offset the shrinkage caused by 
higher taxes and rising living 
costs.” : 


Whipsaw 

Lord-Abbett, in a current In- 
vestment Bulletin on Union Bond 
Fund C, also discusses the prob- 
lem of rising living costs. A chart 
comparing the trend of living 
costs since 1935 with the trend 
of high-grade bond yields clearly 
reveals the “whipsaw” which has 
caught investors who are depen- 
dent upon their high-grade bond 
income. “Living expenses,” writes 
this sponsor, “have mounted until 
it now takes $1,350 to buy goods 
available for $1,000 a decade ago. 
And during the same period the 
yield afforded by an equal cap- 
ital investment in — high-grade 
bonds has shrunk from $1,000 to 
$620. The combined effect is that 
where a $25,000 investment in 
high-grade bonds would ten yeaix 
ago have provided for an 2nnu* 
return of $1,000 worth of food 
clothing, etc., today it would only 
buy $460 worth. Stated anothe1 
way, it now takes approximately 
$54,000 of high-grade bonds to 
support the standard of living pos- 
sible with $25,000 a decade ago.’ 


First Quarter Sales 

Taking the figures published 
recently by the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies 
Distributors Group compares the 
sales of Group Securities with 
those of the industry as a whol: 
during the first quarter of 1946. 
Total sales of the 74 member 
funds during this period amcunted 
to $113,842,000. Group Securities 

ales accounted for $21,531,000, o1 
189% of this total. 

As of March 31, 1946 Group Se- 
curities’ total net assets amounted 
to $103,1C0,000, equivalent to 7.3% 
of the $1.4 billion total net assets 
of the industry. 


Fundamental Investors 

Showing substantial growth 
during the first quarter, Funda- 
mental Investors reports a rise in 
total net assets to $22,094,074 as of 
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March 31, 1946, from $19,264,606 
as of the year-end. The per share | 
net asset value on March 31, 1946 
was $34.87, respresenting an ad- 
vance of 3.9% from the year-end 
and of 416% for the 12-month 
period. 

President Philin W. K. Sweet, 
in his letter to stockholders, com- 
ments oa current economic trends 
as follows: “While your manage- 
ment’s confidence in the longer 
term economic outlook referred 
to in the 1945 Annual Report re- 
nains unimpaired, your Directors; 
2arly in 1946, came to he co cit 
sion that certain short-t>:m ‘devel- 
opments called for 2n i crease in- 
the cash reserves of tae Fund. 

“It was becoming apparent 
about the middle of January that 
the impact of strikes might be 
more serious than anticipated: 
that the expected new Govern- 
ment wage-price formula mighi 
be more rigid than industry had 
hoped for; and that aH’ was no 
serene in the international sphere 
Yet, the Stock Market was boil- 
ing to new highs with evidences- 
‘of rather indiscriminate public 
enthusiasm. It seemed te be only 
the part of wisdom, therefore, to 
increase the cash reserves of the 
Fund. This was accomplished dur- 
ing periods of strength through 
the sale of such securities as ap- 
peared io be overvalued, and ap- 
proximately 23% of the Fund was 
in cash on March 3ist. 

“Our domestic economy is still 
struggling to correct the malad- 
justments which crept into its 
wage and price relatic::ships dur- 
ing the war and immediately 
thereafter. At this writing, it is 
seasonable to assume that sub- 
stantial progress toward the ad- 
justments necessary will be made 
Within the next few months and 
that favorable forces will again 
predominate.” 


High-Grade Bend Yields 


National Securities & Researct 
Corp.’s current weekly I[nvest- 
nent Timing service makes ¢ 
areful e2-alysis of high-grad:< 
bond yields to determine the like- 
iihood cf their continuing at cur- 
rent low levels. A table reveals 
that long-term Government bonds 
lave declined in yieid from a higl- 
of 5.32% to a current low of 
2.05%. The service concludes: 

“In view of the present low 
level of interest rates, appreciably 
lower rates can scarcely reason- 
ably be expected. When a general 
change does occur, it is unlikely 
that the low of rates seen or soon 
to be seen will again be exper- 
ienced in this generation. The 
turn toward conditions that would 
have inflences favoring higher 
rates can hardly be far off. How- 
ever, Government controls might 
hold Government rates low for 
some time while non-Govern- 
ments.rose, and such controls, will 
probably continue to be _ the 
dominant influence for the fore- 
seeable future.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Fundamental Investors—-Notice 
of Annual Meeting May 13, 1946 
and proxy statement. . . Distribu- 
tors Group— A new folder on 
Utilities Shares of Group Secur- 
ities; current data cards on Agri- 
cultural, Automobile, Electrical 
Equipment and Food Shares o. 
Group Securities, Inc. . . Keystone 
Corp.—Revised portfolio folders 
on all 10 Keystone Custodian 
Funds. 
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United Nations Not for Compromise 


(Continued from page 2363) 


Governments announced that they 
would withdraw all of their 
troops from Ivan not later than 
March 2, 1946. 

Some tconths before this date 
Soviet activities in Iran’s ro.-th- 
ern provinces, which were oc- 


cupied by Russian troops, began | 


© give rise to suspicion. These 
activities included the refusal to 
permit the legitimate Persian au- 
-horities to carry. out their duties, 
1s well as. the .refusal to peimit 
observers or officiels of the Amer- 
ican or British Governments; to 
enter the region under Russian 
control. Disquiet in Washington 
and London was increased by the 
inrouncement that political lead- 
2Trs in the Province of Azerbaijan 
vno were known to be under 
Soviet influence were demanding 
ndependence or autonomy. Tne 
zovernment of Iran protested to 
he two Western Powers. The 
iranian complaint was brought to 
the first meeting of the Security 
Council in London in January of 
this year. After much debate the 
Council decided that the solution 
of the difficulty should be found 
through direct negotiations be- 
ween [ran and Russia. The Coun- 
cil, however, reserved the right to 
request information at any time 
from the two Governments con- 
cerned as to the progress of these 
negotiations. 


In February the British troops 
which had been in Iran were 
withdrawn. The small American 
contingents had already been 
evacuated. Russian troops, how- 
ever, remained. Reports 


being 
and passed. 


tention of keeping its commitment 
to withdraw its military forces on 
the date set. 


As we all know, 


Council 
position of the Soviet Delegate, 
when the Security Council met 


again in New York at the end of | 


March. 
The Real Issue 


Underlying all of the diplomatic | 


verbiage, and all of the maneuver- 


ings on the part of both the Soviet | 
the | 
‘eal issues which confronted the | 


and Iranian Governments, 


3ecurity Council were not only 


ihe failure of the Soviet Govern- | 


nent to withdraw its troops from 
Iran. There existed also 
indameuzal issue.which hed been 
aised in Loudon. That was 
vhether the Soviet Union had in- 
ervened in the internal concerns 
»f Iran, notably in the Province 
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were | 
current that Russian military de- | 
tachments in that area were even | 
increased, March 2 came | 
It became evident | 
chat the Soviet Union had no in- | 


these facts | 
were taken up by the Security 
over the persistent op- | 


the | 


|of Azerbaijan, and whether it was 


attempting to use 
forces 


its military 
in Iran as a means of 


|bringing pressure to bear upon 


|the Government in order to ob- 
'tain concessions from that Goy- 
|ernment., 

The Council dealt solely with 
|the first of these issues. In hur- 
|ried conferences which took place 
behind the scenes and not in the 
blinding light of full publicity,'a 
compromise was arranged as a 
result of which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment formally announced that 
all of its troops would be uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn from Iran 
within a period of five or six 
weeks. The Council on April 4 
thereupon agreed to take no fur- 
ther action in the Iranian matter 
until May 6, the date upon which 
the Soviet Government, now for 
the second time, declared that its 
troops would be withdrawn. 

All of the Delegates, with two 
exceptions, voted for this Resolu- 
tion. The first exception was the 
Soviet Delegate who had boycot- 
ted all meetings of the Council at 
which the Iranian question was to 
be discussed. The second excep- 
tion was the Delegate of Australia, 
Colonel Hodgson. In the statement 
which he made at the meeting of 
the Council announcing his rea- 
\son for refusing to approve this 
| Resolution, Colonel Hodgson made 
seme exceedingly important de- 
clarations. They were declara- 
tions which, in my judgment, are 
fundamentally true. He said: 

“We have had advanced in 
support of .this Resolution 
siderations of getting na- 
tions together, of promoting 
better relations between 
neighbors. On the other hand, 
questions of. public faith in 
the Security -Council, of the 
principle. that. the integrity 
and independence of small na- 
tions will be respected is of 
paramount importance. .. We 
have here before us a Resolu- 
tion dealing purely with the 

withdrawal of troops. Not a 

word about the charge laid 

previously, and which is still 
on our agenda, of interference 
by Soviet troops and agents 
in the internal affairs of Per- 
sia. These have been com- 
pletely unresolved. This 
case was a challenge to the 

Security Council, and in the 

opinion of the Australian De- 

legation the Council did not 
meet it.” 


| It was only a few hours before 
ithe wisdom of these statements 
| became generally recognized. 

On the following day it was 
‘announced in Teheran that a series 
|of agreements had been reached 
|'between the Soviet Union and 
Iran as a result of which Russia 
was to be given control of a cor- 
/poration to be set up for the pur- 
| pose of exploiting the oil resources 
‘and other mineral wealth of the 
five northern Persian provinces. 
It was also announced that the 
Persian Prime Minister had 
agreed to undertake conferences 
with the head of the Russian-sup- 
ported political party in the 
Prevince of Azerbaijan in order 
to settle the political problems 
arising in that area. 


These agreements nad obvious- 
ly been negotiated while Russian 
military forces were bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Iran- 
ian Government. 


Russia’s Position 


There can be no question in the 
mind of any impartial observer 
‘hat the Soviet Union has every 
right to obtain fair and equal 
treatment with any other foreign 
power in the development of 
Persia’s oil resources. Nor can 
there be any question that the 
inhabitants of Azerbaijan and of 
the other northern Persian 
provinces have every right to de- 
mand far more efficient and 
honest government than © that 
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which they have received from 
Teheran, and true democratic 
liberties. 

But the great principles in- 
volved in.what-.has so recently 
happened are whether we can at- 
tempt to construct the foundations 
for a decent and peaceful world 
order if we agree that a powerful 
nation can be accorded the right 
to secure agreements of the kind 
which the Soviet Union has now 
obtained in Iran while her troops 
are occupying that eountry, and 
when the people of that weak and 
defenseless nation are given no 
opportunity to pass upon conces- 
sions as a result of which a great 
part of their natural resources 
will pass into foreign hands, and a 
great part of their terirtory will 
presumably be subjected to alien 
control. 

/For the agreement. with regard 
to the creation of this Russian- 
dominated oil corporation must 
not be looked at solely as .an 
agreement. with respect to oil. 
Under the terms of this agree- 
ment Russia will. be enabled to 
place her managers, her technical 
experts, and her agents of all 
kinds in every corner of the 
provinces where these oil conces- 
sions have been granted. She will 
thereby be able to control the 
political and economic life of that 
region. 


Keep Iran on Agenda 


I fully believe that Russia has 
just as much right to. obtain se- 
curity in her neighborhood as we 
possess the right to achieve se- 
curity in our own neighborhood. 











I am equally convinced that Rus- 
sia has just as much right to 
demand that in the development 
of the world’s natural resources 
she be dealt with on a basis of 
full equality with all other na- 
tions. But I do not believe that 
the United Nations can safeguard 
the independence and integrity of 
the small and powerless peoples 
of the earth if the Security Coun- 
cil now whitewashes these re- 
cent occurrences, by accepting the 
Russian contention, now formally 
presented to the Security Council, 
that inasmuch as agreements have 
been concluded between. Persia 
and Russia the Council ~has 
no right to discuss the question 
of Iran any further. Nor do I be- 
lieve the United Nations can sur- 
vive if it gives in to the Russian 
threat that Moscow will consider 
contrary action as a “most un- 
friendly act.” 

If the United Nations is to suc- 
ceed, the United States and Rus- 
sia must cooperate in making the 
United Nations work. But the 
United Nations cannot succeed, 
nor can this new Organization 
become anything more: than that 
pale shadow of an international 
organization which the League of 
Nations became, if it seeks the 
way of compromise and of evasion 
when great questions of. principle 
arise. The United Nations can 
only succeed if it meets problems 
of this kind fairly and squarely 
and insists that they must be 


solved in accordance with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
United Nations Charter. 





Silver Senators Score 


Another Touchdown 


(Continued from page 2357) 


World War I, when the British 
Government wanted to buy Amer- 
ican silver for use in India. Leg- 
islation was passed in the form 
of (3) the Pittman Act of 1918, 
authorizing the Treasury to break 
up and sell 350,000,000 standard 
silver-dollar coins from ihe huge 
idle supply. in the Government's 
vaults, but with the proviso that 


* gall silver so sold should be re- 


placed by Treasury open-market 
purchases at $1 an ounce. Thi: 
was done, although, notwithstand- 
ing the support which these Treas- 
wry purchases gave the silver mar- 
ket, the market price of the metal 
during the repurchase period was 
usually below 70 cents. 

In 1933 came (4) the Thomas 
Amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, with its bestowa! 
of bimetalism powers on the Ex- 
ecutive and its provision for the 
acceptance of silver for war debt 
payments; (5) the London Silver 
Agreement, an unbelievable essay 
in Graustarkian international dip 
lomacy; (6) the President’s proc- 
lamation of Dec. 21, 1933, opening 
the mints to newly-mined domes- 
tic silver; (7) the silver provi- 
sions of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 slipped into the measure in 
so unorthcdox a manner; (8) the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934; (: 
the successive Presidential proc. 
lamations, raising the price of do- 
mestic newly-mined silver and 
prolonging the period for its sale 
to the Government; (10) the silver 
provisions of the Act of July 6 
1939, the result of a strange com- 
promise; and (11) the wariime 
and postwar administrative in- 
creases in the price of silver. 


- No Organized Opposition 

Because Washington is the place 
where special interests seeking 
Government favor constantly con- 
verge, no one here gets very ex- 
cited at seeing the silver bloc get 
“its share.” The thing that has 
heretofore distinguished the silver 
subsidies from most other Wash- 
ington grabs has been the absence 
of any organized opposition to 
silver. About the only opposition 
the silver bloe@;has .eneountered 
has been from the opponents of 








inflation, but this has been a des- 
ultory opposition. Although the 
banks, for example, generally are 
supporters of the gold standard 
and are said to look with disfavor 
upon silver money, the writer can 
recall no instance of organized 
banking opposing the silver legis- 
lation of ihis century. For a 
while, following the Mexican na- 
tionalization of foreign oil prop- 
erties, the foreign-silver purehase 
program was under attack in this 
country because of its benefits to 
Mexico, but the domestic -silver- 


mining interests remained -im- 
mune, 
It was only during the war, 


when acute shortages of various 
non-ferrous metals interfered 
with the armament effort, that in- 
dustrial silver users sought access 
to surplus Treasury hoards of that 
meial. Silver had become: im- 
portant not only to industries 
normally using it, but. also as a. 
substitute for copper, tin and 
other metals used in the manu- 
facture of a long list of highly 
important articles of national] de- 
fense. The silver-mining bloc re- 
fused to permit the law to be 
changed so as to give industry 
access to Treasury silver. Silver 
legislation had all along been 
pressed on the persuasive fiction 
that the people want silver as a 
basis for the nation’s money. The 
most far-fetched and unrealistic 
arguments had been disseminated 
to justify the silver purchase laws, 
yet the silver acqufrred by the 
Treasury over the many decades 
since 1878 had merely piled up 
by the ton in Government vaulis.2 

To understand the wartime sit- 
uation referred to above, it is 
necessary to know how it hap- 
pened that the Treasury in 1942 


1The writer has elsewhere described 
some of the events listed above, e.g. 
“Should We Turn to Silver?’’ Publie Pol- 
icy Pamphlets No. 6, University of Chi- 
eago Press, 1933; series of four articles 
in New York ‘‘Herald Tribune,’’ Marech.25, 
April 1, 8 & 15, 1934; and ‘The Silver 
Episode,’ “Journal of Political Economy,”’ 
October and December, 1938. 

2Cf. Herbert M. Bratter, 
of Silver Advocates, etc.,”’ 





“Contentions 
“Congressional 


Record,” May 2, 1940, page 8289 ff.; also 
‘* ‘Hard Money’ Examined,’’ in 
eial and Financial 
1944, 


“Commer- 


Chronicle,’ June 1, 








had idle in its vaulis approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of this so- 
called monetary metal. As early 
as the time of enactment of the 
1878 Silver Purchase Act it was 
apparent to the silver interests 
thai the large quantities of silver 
which the. Treasury was to buy 
could not be put into circulation 
as_coin, for the simple reason that 
the people would not accept. so 
much cumbersome metal for day- 
to-day use. The Bland-Allison 
Act therefore created’ the silver 
cer.ificate. If the metal could not 
be forced into circulation, the de- 
sired result would be effected by 
proxy. .The silver was bought. 
was. needlessly coined at a cost 
of about 1l¢ per standard silver 
dollar, and then was put into bags 
and stored. As long ago as the 
1890s it took a crew of men sey- 
eral weeks merely to inventory 
-he Treasury’s silver. 


The purchases of the 1930s were 
on a much larger scale than those 
of the last century, so by the early 
part of 1942 the part of this coun- 
try’s stock of monetary silver 
which was not in circulation as 
dimes, quarters, ete., but which 
was impounded in ithe Treasury 
by statute, weighed 98,800 short 
tons.. This silver had been accum- 
ulated to the advantage of silver 
sellers all over the world, includ- 
ing not only mine producers but 
speculators and foreign govern- 
ments. Yet when some of this 
silver could have released other 
scarce. metals for munitions manu- 
fac.ure in wartime, the silver 
Senators said: “Not on your life.” 
They opposed for months a bill of 
Senator Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island which would have 
authorized the immediate sale of 
silver to industry. It was only 
then, for the first time, that the 
silver Senators encountered an 
interest on whose toes they were 
stepping hard enough to produce 
an organized howl.. Publications 
with nation-wide popular circula- 
tion carried articles on the silver 
scandal. Because the selfishness 





Senators yielded and the Green 
Act giving industrial users access 
to idle Treasury silver for a lim- 
ited period was passed by Con- 
gress. 

From. a depression low of less 
than 25¢ an ounce, the price of 
silver has been raised in succes- 
Sive steps to. the present 71¢ an 
ounce. If the current compromise 
between the mining and jewelry 
interests become law, as seems 
likely at this writing, the price 
will within two years thereafter 
reach $1.29. So far as concerns 
the silver-mining interests, it 
should be noted that. the statutory 
price is a minimum, a floor below 
which their me.al need never be 
sold: The mints are opened to 
all the silver American mines can 
produce, now and forever—unless 
the’ statutes should sometime be 
repealed. 


Premium Prices Paid for Silver 


During almost the whole of the 
period since 1933 the price which 
American mine producers have 
received for silver has been at a 
considerable premium over the 
market price for other silver. The 
latter price of course has always 
been supported by the fact that 
the premium on American newly- 
mined silver took that silver off 
the market. Thus American pro- 
ducers. at home directly and 
abroad both directly and indirectly 
have been subsidized by the sil-~ 
ver purchase laws. Yet, although 
the Treasury has been required 
to pay a considerable premium for 
the -\housands of tons of silver 
which in any case is not needed 
as currency, the very interests 
who profited once by the metal’s 
sale to the Government insist on 
the right to* dictate under what 
conditions it shall be disposed of 

In the present instance disposal 
of idle Treasury silver is to be 
permitted—to relieve an. indus- 
trial shortage created by. the arti- 
ficial market situation growing 
out of the silver-purchase pro- 
gram—only if the floor under the 





of the silver-mining interests in| 
standing in the path of the war 
effort was thus exposed, the silver 


silver market is raised by Con- 
gress to an ultimate $1.29 an 
ounce. This amounts to an in- 











crease of approximately 82% in 
the perpetual floor, in exchange 
for which a few Western Senators 
and their backers will consent, 
for a two-year peried only, to 
allow some of the Treasury’s 
white elephant to be sold. Al- 
though the Treasury’s silver is 
no longer the property of the 
producers and others who sold it 
so profitably, the silver Senators 
and their several Senate friends 
are so well organized, so well 
situated in strategic committee 
posts, and so willing to fight for 
their baby at the drop of a hat 
that—what with general general 
public apathy—they are the de 
fac.o bosses of the national silver 
hoard. 


Nearly the whole of the United 
States mine production of silver 
comes from eight Western States. 
Of the 1944 output of approxi- 
mately 34,474,000 ounces, those 
eight States accounted for 33,- 
835,000 ounces. If 16 Senators 
vote as a bloc, they represent 
one-sixth of the Senate. Silver 
is unimportant as a source of in- 
come, even in the silver States.3 
For the country as a whole, silver 
is of virtually microscopic eco- 
nomie significance. But as a vote- 
getter, it is said, silver is a valu- 
able issue to a Western Senator 
because of the metal’s association 
with the history of the mining 
States, although there are reasons 
for doubting even this, Whatever 
be the facts, the silver-State Sen- 
a.ors, or at least enough of them, 
are an.able and effective group 
in committee and on the floor, 
skilled in political logrolling, in 
parliamentary tactics, in filibus- 
tering of various kinds, and, above 
all, in getting Congress to “do 
something for silver.’’¢ 





3Cf. the author’s testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Hearings ... on S. 785, To Repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, April, 1939, 
pp. 23-6, 

4Not all silver Senators are from 
silver States. Sen. Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa,. author of the Thomas Amendment 
of 1933, is famous as a supporter of cur- 
rency inflation, silver purchases, etc., and 


has been entrusted with the Chairman- 
ship of the Senate Special Silver Com- 





mittee. 
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““Let’s Be American About Reconversion’’ 


(Continued from page 2355) 
who believes 
way and who loves liberty. 


Confusion in Government 


Since I am in business myself, 
I feel that I am qualified to talk 
1o you who represent and serve 
businessmen. Just as small agri- 
culture is the real foundation of 
independent agriculture; and as 
labor in small industry is the real 
independent labor of America; 
and just as the small newspapers 
—weekly and daily—are the real 
independent press of the United 
States, so also are the small busi- 
nessmen the real independent 
businessmen of America. You 
have come to this convention as 
independent businessmen to dis- 
cuss the immediate problems that 
confront you today. 

You undoubtedly expect me to 


tell you, if I can, why all the con- 


fusion in government—in busi- 
ness—in agriculture—and in la- 
bor. The answer is simple. It is 
the result of an overgrown Fed- 


eral bureaucracy that has become | 
so big it does not know what to | 
do with itself—that has so much | 


power that when confronted by | 
necessities for action, it does not, 
know what to do with the power, | 
or if it does, it many times uses | 


that power most viciously. Thou- | 


sands of orders are issued and | 
then contradicted or misinter-| 


preted, 


The way our economy is being. 
handled, reminds me of the dea- | 
cons of an old New Englanad 
church who were meeting to dis- 
cuss their need of a new build- 
ing. Everybody had a different 


| withdrawn, but when the meeting 
in our American | 


finally ended, the congregation 


" 
} 


Representative Hatton Sumners 
of Texas, Chairman of the House 


/had adcpted the following mo-| Judiciary Committee, announced 


| tions: 

| 1, They all agreed that they 
| would build a church. 

| 2. They all voted to occupy the 
old church until the new one was 
built. 

| 3. They all unanimously agreed 
to build the new church out of the 
| materials of the old. 
| This is a_ typical 
| bureaucracy at work in govern- 
| ment. 


Planned Confusion and Regi- 

mented Chaos 
| We could have naturally ex- 
| pected, even under the best of 
‘conditions following the war, a 
| great deal of confusion, and when 
|anything goes wrong the bureau- 
'crats readily blame it on the af- 
| termath of war. But the vast con- 
| fusion in which we now find our- 
'selves is not merely incidental to 
our participation in the greatest 
| war ever fought on this globe—it 
‘is a confusion planned by those in 
\high places, who mean that it 
shall produce a state of mental 
futility on the part of our people 
—so that regimented chaos can 
eventuate. 

In that regimented chaos, those 
bureaucrats who plot to over- 
throw our system of government 
would seize power—take over the 
government—and liquidate those 
who oppose them. 

Oh. yes, there are those who 
say, and I quote, “it cannot happen 
over here.” To those who feel that 
way, let me say—you had better 
wake up—because to a great ex- 


‘idea about what should be done.| tent it is happening over here 
, Motions were hurriedly made andi now. 


| 
| 


example of | 





| he 


that he would not seek reelection 
after 33 years in Congress because 
terms the present Federal 
Government— 

“An instrumentality of fa- 
voritism, tyranny, oppression 
and corruption.” 

Think of that—a Democratic 
veteran in the public service feels 
he is effectively prevented from 
properly representing his people— 
and must give un an elected office 


| in order to help free them. 


It is the solemn conviction of 
myself, as well as many others, 
that our American and Christian 
ideals are now confronted with 
the naked threat of an unscrupu- 
lous and violent tyranny—that is 
conspiring to destroy the freedom 
—the rights—and the dignity of 
human personality. 


Our America Not Lost 

Nothing that I can say, could 
possibly overemphasize my con- 
cern for the crisis now upon us. 

There are those who would 
have you believe from the vast 
confusion emanating from the 
Federal bureaus in Washington 
that the nation is already lost— 
that peace cannot be reestablsihed 
—that private enterprise under 
free constitutional government, 
with free labor—free agriculture 
—and free society is doomed, but 
this is not so. 

The United States will survive 
all the maltreatment, it has re- 
ceived from bureaus infiltrated 
and acraw! with Communists and 
plain anarchists who would over- 
throw our existing American or- 
der. It will survive only because 
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the spirit of independence is so 
deeply implanted in the hearts of 
our American men and women. 
Anybody who believes’ the 
American people can be frustrat- 
ed, defrauded and deceived out of 
their liberties—and enslaved by 
some gang of alien-minded an- 
archists calling themselves Com- 
munists or Liberals just does not 
know the spirit of our American 
people. 
This is the year of decision. 
The American peopie demand 
a return to free, constitutional, 
representative government. They 
will not permit an _ intriguing, 
alien-minded minority to under- 
mine and overthrow the greatest 
Government and freest economy 
the world has ever known 
America will remain American, 
but it is going to be a tough job 
to keep it so. You businessmen, 
along with agriculturists, veter- 
ans, and liberty-loving laboring 
people will all have to help in the 
task or it won’t get done. 


Communism at Work 


Frequently, we hear the obser- 
vation, and I quote, “Well, are 
there as many subversives in the 
United States as some people say 
there are, and are they really as 
dangerous to our American sys- 
tem as they are reported to be?” 

These questions are vital to our 
welfare and they must be an- 
swered—our American system of 
government, our whole system of 
economy—all we have, our liber- 
ties—our religions—our political 
freedom are all wrapped up in 
the answer to those questions of 
whether or not there are too 
many subversionists in the United 
States, and whether they are as 
dangerous to America as they are 
reported to be. 

There was a time when we con- 
sidered Communists and anarch- 
ists in the light of a slinking, fur- 
tive band of men and women 
without funds, who met secretly 
in dirty restaurants—or dives— 
or in garrets—or in dim, smoky 
cellars to plot fanatical and hope- 


less plans against the nation. 
That time is passed. 
Communism in the United 


States today is “big politics.” It 
is a movement cleverly-planned, 
bold, insolent, with skilled man- 
agement and backed by plenty of 
money. It reaches out in every 
direction, sending its propagand- 
ists to every nook and corner of 
our land. 

It is alarming, too, that there 
are many very cleverly-organized 
and operated, so-called Commun- 
ist-front organizations, which ap- 
pear more or less innocent. They 
are deadly serious.in their pur- 
pose to wreck our American sys- 
tem of government, to bring chaos 
to our economy, and to reduce 
our people to the status of slaves 
of the state. 


At the outer edge of this move- 
ment are many sincere, innocent 
but completely deceived and mis- 
led individuals. Many of them 
are high in the social and relig- 
ious scale. The poison of this 
alien Godless doctrine has crept 
high in our official, social, and 
academic life. It is, therefore, 
the more dangerous. 

These innocent but misguided 
people have been deceived into 
believing that Communism will 
remedy all the ills and injustices 
they see about them and against 
which thev naturally rebel. 

The gravest threat of this whole 
nefarious movement is to agricul- 
ture and business. If they can de- 
stroy the small, independent busi- 
ness structure of. America, then 
they can foree, wage} ,earners, to 
come to the Federal ‘Government 
for work—for -wages—and, for ar - 
ders. If they can destroy, the 
small, independent agriculture of 
this country, they can force farm- 
ers to come to the Government 
for relief—for subsidies—for loans 
—and for orders. 


Propagandists Distort Publicity 


These plotters use the most sci- 
entific methods of deceit and per- 
suasion over the radio, through 








the press, in the magazines, and 
are using no small section of our 
pulpits and our schools and uni- 
versities. 

Frankly, I am greatly alarmed 
by the circumstances in which 
business finds itself today. You 
are all concerned about your in- 
ability to get back into peacetime 
production. For that condition 
you are in no way to blame, and 
the smear campaign which has 
been directed against business by 
certain forces in Washington is 
totally unwarranted. 

It is safe to say that never be- 
fore—not even during the depths 
of the depression—has American 
business been subjected to such a 
wrongful and concerted attack as 
that being waged today. 

You are being called selfish and 
greedy by Government officials 
who resent your resistance to 
their dangerous ideologies. I quote 
from Paul Porter, who recently 
said: 

Porter lashed at critics of 
price control who “want to 
pawn America’s future for a 
pot of paper profits.” 

Business faces a real danger to- 
day, the danger of losing much of 
the good will built up over years 
of progress and service to the 
public, because you businessmen 
— manufacturers — distributors 
—wholesalers—retailers stand ac- 
cused of wanting to preserve the 
profit system, which made Amer- 


ica great. 

You have been accused because 
you cannot produce and _ “sell 
goods forever at a loss. You have 


been accused of wanting your 
government-controlled prices ad- 
justed to compensate you for 
government -inspired wage in- 
creases which often wipe out your 
profits. 

You have been branded as 
greedy, vicious, selfish, exploiters 
of the public. When you raise 
your voices in self-defense, you 
are labeled lobbyists. In _ short, 
you have become the victims of 
the most ruthless, the most insid- 
ious propaganda machine this na— 
tion has ever known, and that 
propaganda machine is operated 
by the bureucrats in Washington. 

This machine has_ unlimited 
funds and personnel. You have 
nothing in business which could 
compare with it. And you 
wouldn’t dare to emulate its tech- 
niques because your stockholders 
and your customers would. throw 
you out overnight. But it is there 
and nothing much is being done 
about it. 

No one knows how many paid 
propagandists there are in the 
Federal bureaus in Washington. 
No one has any idea of how much 
of the annual budget is spent for 
propaganda. In OPA alone, there 
are nearly 40,000 paid employes 
and their budget. for this present 
fiscal year is about $150,000,000. 
But these figures are only the 
ones which show on the surface, 
and they are just a drop in the 
bucket. There are literally thou- 
sands upon thousands of these bu- 
reaucratic termites eating away 
and undermining public confi- 
dence in business. 

The one purpose of this great 
propaganda program is to destroy 
confidence in business — small 
business and large business as 
well—so there will be developed 
a great grassroots cry for ever 
more governmental control. The 
plain truth is these glib-tongued 
word artists in Washington bu- - 
reaus are doing a spectacular job, 
and so far, business hasn’t been 
able to match them. 

But if the businessmen of Amer- 
ica want;to put an end to the 
mesh of controls which is closing 
in around them, they had better 
take stock of their position with- 
out delay. The Government pro- 
pagandists have halfway won 
their battle. Too large a part of 
the public has been hoodwinked 
into thinking that Government 
control is their salvation. 

Unless Congress! puts a‘ qui¢k 
stop to the insidious policies the 
OPA and other Government bu- 
reaus have been following for the 
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last eight months, it is not going 
to be difficult for the advocates 
of Government control to create 
another crisis which will require 
far more drastic action than any- 
thing we have ever known in 
peacetime. If, while pretending 
to protect the consumer, they can 
keep business in low gear long 
enough, and further intensify the 
shortages of goods and machines, 
they can bring about a state of af- 
fairs which will enable them to 
cry out: 

“The Government 

take over.” 


must 


Communism Uses Bureaucracy 


Of all the segments of our 
American economy, the one in 
which Communism has become 
most potent is obviously in the 
bureaus in Washington. High up 
in these bureaus the most expert 
»roponents of Communism have 
wormed their way to key posi- 
tions. They are using the red 
tape—the power—the confusion— 
and the contradictions of bureau- 
cracy to destroy American inde- 
pendent business. Those who 
would change our system of gov- 
ernment into a permanent politi- 
cal monopoly operated by an ar- 
rogant bureaucracy would estab- 
lish the most reactionary govern- 
ment the world has ever known; 
yet they insist that a free repre- 
sentative system of government— 
economy—and society—cannot ef- 
ficiently meet the onslaughts of 
modern dictatorships. 

_My resolution 77, which pro- 
vides that all borrowed help be 
reported monthly to the members 
of the Senate—their names, from 
what agency they were borrowed, 
and whom they _represent— 
brought this situation to light. 

For example a former Secre- 
tary of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, 
is now the legislative representa- 
tive of PAC on the Hill. And 
what is true in the Small Business 
Committee is true in other special 
committees in the Senate that 
have been influenced and direct- 
ed—literally taken over—by these 
so-called planners. 

Their job is not only to influ- 
ence and to protect the policies of 
the bureaus but to introduce and 
to further socialistic legislation. 
Those of us in Washington who 
are confronted almost daily with 
the introduction of this crackpot 
legislation have some idea of the 
kind of government planned by 
these subverters. To be perfectly 
frank about it, they do not repre- 
sent liberalism but the oldest kind 
of reactionism known on the face 
of the earth. 


What Our American System Has 
Accomplished in Peace 


Under our liberal American 
system, we have in 160 years 
achieved the greatest degree of 
personal—religious—and_ political 
liberty—the highest living levels 
—the highest wages — the best 
working conditions — the finest 
educational systems—the finest 
railroads—the most magnificent 
highways, the greatest airways— 
and the greatest array of luxu- 
ries ever achieved by any people, 
in any period of time, anywhere. 
But the subversionists now say: 

“Close your eyes to all that, 
the American system is a fail- 
ure.” : 


What Our American System Has 
Accomplished in War 


Not only have we achieved all 
these wonderful advantages and 
comforts of life in peace but cer- 
tainly we have proved the effi- 
ciency of the American system in 
war. 5 
For 40 years the Japanese war 
lords drove their people to get 
ready for the struggle against the 
Occident. For 20 years, Mussolini 
drove Italy. boot and spur, to get 
ready for the war he knew was 
coming. For 20 years, Stalin 
forced the Russian people to in- 
tense sacrifices and efforts to get 
- ready for the war he knew was to 
For 12 years Hitler and 
the Nazi ruffians drove the en- 





slaved and terrorized German 
people day and night to prepare 
for the war he and his cohorts 
planned against civilization. 

Now, what of America? 

In just three short years, un- 
der our free government, with 
our free industry, our free labor, 
our free agriculture, our free peo- 
ple of every religious faith, every 
political creed, every race and 
color united, cooperated and over- 
came that 40-year Japanese—that 
20-year Italian—that 20-year Rus- 
sian—and that 12-year German 
lead. Our production put us on 
an offensive basis in the greatest 
war of all time. Not only that, 
my friends, but we fought two 
wars at once—one in the Pacific, 
without any help from the Allies, 
and one in the Atlantic into which 
we poured billions of lend-lease— 
gift machines and munitions of 
war, and supplies. 

We gave Russia more than nine 
billions of dollars worth of war 
Supplies, civilian foodstuffs and 
clothing. We gave Britain more 
than 25 billion dollars worth of 
the same kind of lend-lease sup- 
plies. In addition, we poured 
billions of dollars worth of other 
machines and munitions and food- 
stuffs into other countries includ- 
ing China. And yet, these Com- 
munists would tell you our Amer- 
ican system cannot defend itself 
in a modern world. 


War Controls Should Be Removed 


To provide the arms with which 
to wage war, we placed every 
phase of American economy un- 
der governmental control. By 
submitting to centralized control 
American business helped _ to 
shorten the war by many months 
and save countless lives. You 
made the sacrifice, believing that 
once the conflict ended you 
would return to our American 
way of business. 

But where are we today? 

After four hellish years of war, 
and a hard-won victory, the Pres- 
ident promised the nation: 

(a). That enormous war-swollen 
Government expenditures would 
be slashed; 

(b) That the Federal 
would be trimmed; 

(c) That temporary emergency 
war bureaus would be eliminat- 
ed; and 

(d) That restrictions throttling 
free business enterprise would be 
lifted. 

But hew sincere 
promises? 

(a) We find the bureaucratic 
planners up to their old tricks. 

(b) We find them attempting 
to force the adoption of an 18- 
point radical totalitarian program 
—a program directly in contradic- 
tion to the demands of the Ameri- 
can people that their rights and 
liberties be returned to them—a 
program which cannot be contin- 
ued without more of the disas- 
trous pump-priming spending 
which has forced our Government 
well down the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

(c) We tind the Federal pay- 
roll in Washington is presently 
within a few thousand of its war- 
time peak. In January we had 
3.000 more Federal employees in 
Washington than ever before. 


(d) We find temporary bureaus, 
lopped off in name, actually re- 
incorporated in other existing 
agencies. One illustration is the 
termination of the War Produc- 
tion Board and the creation of 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, a Government bureau 
with more sweeping powers than 
its predecessor ever possessed. 


(e) We’ find + that business 
small and big—that farmers—that 
labor—and"every individual—are 
now’ threatened with more strin- 
gent ‘and harsh ‘controls 
timé ‘of peace than we knew in 
war. 


payroll 


were these 


Production Versus Price Control 

Chester Bowles, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee within the past 


in the 


maximum production is obtained. 
I submit to you that we cannot 
get maximum production under 
the price control policies of OPA. 

Price control does not beget 
production; it begets continuous 
price control. Production begets 
production and lowers prices. The 
only logical antidote for inflation 
is production and more produc- 
tion. 

Only recently, in the press, 
John M, Snyder, the second man 
of the Administration declared, 
and I quote: 

“Total civilian production 
now stands at the highest 
level ever reached by the na- 
tion, in war or in peace; an 
annual rate of more than $150 
billion.” 

Certainly there is something 
wrong with Mr. Snyder’s figures 
just as there is something wrong 
with much of the other propa- 
ganda coming out of Washington. 

The war ended 256 days ago. 
But— 

Where is our butter? 

Where are our automobiles? 

Where are our shirts, shorts and 
nylon hosiery? 

Where are our automobile tires? 

Where is our meat? 

Where are our radios, washing 
machines, stoves, and the 101 
things that consumers so badly 
need? 

The testimony before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee unequivocably shows that 
we cannot possibly have maxi- 
mum production under the pres- 
ent price fixing program of Ches- 
ter Bowles. 


It is my hope that Congress 
will effectively amend the Price 
Stabilization Act so as to remove 
the shackles which prevent pro- 
duction. Whereas price control is 
intended to prevent excessive 
prices, the type of price control 


we have had since the end of the 
war has directly and inevitably 
encouraged inflation by restrict- 
ing production in the face of un- 
precedented buying power and 
sharply increased wage levels. 

The result is a scandalous in- 
crease in black market activities; 
a continuing shortage of homes 
for veterans; a lack of low-priced 
goods on the market; and a 
dammed-up pressure that sooner 
or later will bring grave trouble 
down on our heads. Yes, we are 
headed for serious trouble; there- 
fore the Congress must devise and 
pass a new law so carefully word- 
ed that not even the sharpest bu- 
reaucratic trickster can find loop- 
holes in the act. If this cannot be 
done then OPA should be abol- 
ished. 


The public is tired of paying a 
dollar and a half for a 60-cent 
lunch; tired of having to buy a 
five-dellar sport shirt instead of 
a two-dollar dress shirt; tired of 
being unable to buy a board with 
which to fix front steps; tired of 
living in furnished rooms because 
new homes cannot be built. The 
resentment against OPA is wide- 
spread and growing. Almost every 
member of Congress is aware of 
this by now, and I am truly 
hopeful that a workable remedy 
will be adopted. But in the same 
spirit that President Truman 
called on the American people by 
radio to ask Congressional sup- 
port for his legislative program, 
I call on American business to 
bolster Congress in its growing 
conviction that the OPA must be 
forced into sensible policies. 


Many Weapons Needed For 
Inflation Fight 
Mr. Bowles pleads the exten- 
sion of OPA as the only method 
to fight inflation. He brings out 





his distorted charts and drives 





fear into the hearts of the con- 
suming public. He _ interprets 
those charts to scare people into 
demanding that their representa- 
tives in Congress extend price 
control. Price controi is merely 
a brake on but never a cure for 
inflation. Chester Bowles is 
evading the real issue, which is 
the dilemma in which the Admin- 
istration now finds itself in its 
attempt to stop inflation by too 
rigid price controls resulting in 
paralyzed production. 

Price control is one of the 
weapons by which to slow down 
inflation. It is entirely secondary. 
In military tactics it would be 
called a rear guard action. It 
deals with the symptoms rather 
than with the causes. Those who 
have direct control of OPA, and 
the leaders of this Administration 
apparently have failed to recog- 
nize this fact. 


They have utterly failed to ree- 


ognize that the problem they 
must solve includes maximum 
production; stabilization of the 


dollar; the balancing of the budg- 
et; and the absolute termination 
of deficit spending. 

The dollar is daily declining in 
purchase power. Every housewife 
knows it. 

To prevent this, the dollar must 
be stabilized. That means the 
budget must be balanced. No 
measure without balancing the 
budget will do the trick. For 14 
years this nation has not had a 
balanced budget. 

It is startling that the President 
proposes his first peacetime budg- 
et exceeding $36,000,000,000— 
nearly four times greater than the 
last peacetime high of $9,000,000,- 
000 for 1940! What is more alarm- 
ing—Mr. Truman proposes a min- 
imum Government cost of $25,- 





(Continued on page 2370) 
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few days, stated that price con- 
should be retained until 
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potent weapon of control than direct market intervention. 
! moment that a former Secretary of the Treasury stated that “the | will oppose a healthy correction 
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Canadian Securities | 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 




















The psychological direction of mass thinking has been a more 


From the 


| which most faithfully followed 
| the exaggerated rise in U. S. Gov- 
ernments should prove to be more 
vulnerable than the high-yielding 
| longest term issues. Likewise the 
| Dominion Government internals 

should reflect the recent fall in 

U. S. Treasury issues; it is not 
| likely that the Bank of Canada 


' market will get 2% bonds and get to like them” the Government | of the recent over-rapid advance 
‘ bond market did not look back and the open market control ceased | of the Canadian Government bond 
| to be called upon to absorb new issues at par. All investment mar- market. 


‘ 
. 
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| 
| 


®kets including that for 


Canadian 
|securities enthusiasticaily fol- 
‘lowed the lead. 

| $o much so, that high grade 
| Canadian securities, both external 
|and internal, were purchased 
| solely on their favorable compari- 
|son with U. S. Governments. This 
| was also the case in the high 
| grade corporate market which at 
times, moreover, gave _ even 
greater impetus to the bull mar- 
ket in U. S. Governments. 

From the psychological angle it 
was simple to control the Govern- 
ment bond market during the 
war, The logical critical testing 
Stage was the immediate transi- 
tion period between war and 
peace. This delicate period was 
safely negotiated because market 
thought was induced to believe 
in a 2% level for the longest bond. 
Apparent disagreement between 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury only served to ac- 
centuate mass thinking in this 


the low interest minded Treasury 
had prevailed over the anti-in- 
flationary mentality of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Thus during the dangerous 
transition period the market, in- 
stead of testing the wartime in- 
terest structure and thereby call- 


the market by the open market 
committee, disregarded all dan- 
ger signals and forced the low in- 
terest trend to an even more ex- 
aggerated level. From this point, 
as previously emphasized, there 
was every reason to anticipate a 


in a false direction. 

As the Canadian market has re- 
flected to large degree the trend 
of U. S. Governments it is logical 
to anticipate that Canadian issues 
will be adversely affected by the 
recent break in U. S. Treasuries. 


Although there had been reason 
to suppose that the market for the 
longest term U. S. Government 
bond: could stabilize at a 2%4% 
levei, the recent Federal Reserve 
Board statement: issued at the 
time of the abolition of the *%% 
wartime preferential discount rate 
gave no support to this theory. 
It was intimated that interven- 
tion would be forthcoming only 
to protect the officially estab- 
lished interest pattern, which in 
the case of the longest bond is 
214%. 

During the past week there was 
no increase of activity but prices 
declined generally. High grades 





‘down to a 
| below 
| bertas also gave ground on a min- 
imum 


including Nationals were marked 
level about 2 points 
their recent highs. Al- 
of selling pressure.  In- 
ternals were dull with little 
change pricewise, and free funds 
continued steady at 93/16%. 


With regard to immediate pros- 
pects there is every reason to 
anticipate a further general de- 
cline, High grades especially those 
in the 10-year maturity range 


direction, since it appeared that | 


ing into play the direct support of | 


correction of speculative excesses | 


Col. Dana Named for 
British Govt. Award 


| Col. William D. Dana, general 
| partner in the New York Stock 
| Exchange firm of Burton, Cluett 
| & Dana, 120 Broadway, New York 
| City, has been 

notified . by 
the War De- 
partment that 
the British 
Government 
has named 
him for the 
award of The 
Most Excellent 
Order of the 
British Em- i 
pire, Rank of .—l—— 
Com mander, : oe 
one of _ the i’ 

highest dec- ' =: “i 

orations ac- 
corded by the 
British to mil- 
itary men of other nations. For- 
mal presentation to Col. Dana 
will be made later .by the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Col. Dana recently terminated 
‘his military activities as Chief, 
|Supply Division of _the Aijr 
Technical Service Command 
U.S.A.A.F. He entered the servy- 
ice in April, 1941, and was named 
Chief of the Supply Division of 
the ATSC at Wright Field, Ohio, 
in July of last year after more 
than a year as deputy chief. As 
| Chief of Supply, Col. Dana was 


Col. William Dedpens 








| responsible for the procurement, 
handling and distribution of all 
| supplies and equipment required 
| for our aerial offenses against the 
| enemy, and in carrying out these 
responsibilities he visited all of 
the active war fronts. 

Col. Dana also is the possessor 
of the War Department’s Legion 
of Merit award. 


—_— 


‘MacLean Asst. Agent 


Of Canadian Bank 


Sydney deB. MacLean, since 
1932 special representative of The 

| Canadian Bank of Commerce, has 
| been appointed assistant agent at 
the New York office of the bank. 


‘Stern, Lauer Adds 1 
Gerson Lublin te Staff 


| Stern, Lauer & Co., 30 Pine 
| Street, New York City, members 
| of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Gerson D. Lublin, 
formerly Major, A.U.S., has joined 
_the firm. Prior to entering the 
| service, Mr. Lublin was associated 
with Henry Hentz & Co. and E. F. 
Hutton & Co. 





000,000,000 annually, far into the 
future, 

This does not include: 

1, For UNRRA, $1,200,000,000. 

2. For the Export-Import Bank, 
$1,800,000,000, 

3. For the complete contribution 
to Bretton Woods, $2,700,000,000. 

4. For food subsidies, $1,000,- 
000,000, 

5. For housing—$600,000,000 for 
the emergency bill, and $5,000,- 
000,000 for the long-range pro- 
gram. 

6. To all of these should be 
added billions for contemplated 
loans to other nations. 

These items increase the next 
fiscal budget to at least $46,000,- 
000,000; and will add over $15,- 
000,000,000 to our present debt. 
This is in the face of Senator 
George’s warning. Last fall, he 
stated that governmental expen- 
ditures must be brought down to 
at least $18,000,000,000 for this 
current year. 

Forty-six billion dollars mean 
an expenditure of $130,000,000 for 
each day of 1946. 


This is a dollar a day for every 
man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica. To you, Mr. Manufacturer— 
to you, Mr. Wage Earner—and to 
you, Mr. Farmer, with a wife and 
two children that means $4 a day 
of your money. Where your fam- 
ily of four paid 85 cents a day to 
maintain the Government in 1940, 
you are now called on to pay $4 
a day for 1946. 

This is inflation and nothing 
else but inflation, and the Gov- 
ernment is the guilty party. 


Deficit Spending Has Produced 
An Artificial Economy 


There is more money in circu- 
lation today than ever before— 
four times more than our most 
prosperous previous peak. The 
figures I give you are appalling. 
1. Total money in 

circulation Mar. 

31, 1946________$ 27,873,000,000 
. Total bank de- 

posits Feb. 28, 

150,700,069,000 





3. Total money in 
circulation and 
deposits 
So the Administration, through 

its leaders, Chester Bowles and 

others, is giving us the same old 
double talk. 
inflation by holding the line, but 


wie Stenote $178,573 ,000,000 | 





They claim to stop | 


‘““Let’s Be American 
About Reconversion’’ 


(Continued from page 2369) 


they have spiraled it upward at 
least four times through deficit 
spending. 


What Can America’s Businessmen 
Do About All This? 

Now, as we are faced by these 

conditions of bureaucratic confu- 

sion, by strikes, uncertainty, 


| fears, the threat of inflation, the 


threat of a planned economy, the 
threat of Communism, what can 
businessmen do about it? Where 
is your place and what is your op- 
portunity, your obligation and 
your function, in reconVersion 
and in postwar America? What 
is the challenge to you? 

Businessmen are above the av- 
erage of intelligence. They are 
the leaders of thought in their re- 
spective communities. They have 
the confidence, generally, of their 
neighbors, They talk to many 
more people than the average cit- 
izen does. They belong to their 
Chambers of Commerce and civic 
organizations, They are directors 
in the schools and leaders in the 
churches. 

Every one of these agencies can 
be used to uphold and defend our 
American system. 


America Is Not Lost—But It 
Must Be Saved 


America is not lost—but it can 
be. It is not saved—yet—but it 
can be. 

You know, as I do, that we must 
have production—a _  constantly- 
expanding production because 
there is literally no limit to the 
goods and services people want. 
And there is literally no limit to 
the goods and services they can 
have because in the process of 
production and distribution of 
goods and services is generated 
the purchasing power for unlim- 
ited goods and services. It is the 
upward spiral of prosperity. 

Now, this job of saving Amer- 
ica cannot be done alone by your 
representative in Congress. He 
can only translate your combined 
will into action. It is of no avail 
to importune your Representative 
or your Senator to support this 
measure, or to oppose that meas- 
ure unless you and the other folks 
are building up at the grass roots 
and the doorbells of your respec- 
tive communities the will and the 
sentiment for the kind of govern- 
ment you want; for the kind of 
Administration you want; for the 
kind of an America you want. 





Peninsula Tel. Co. 
Stocks Subscribed For 


Financing undertaken by the 
company to retire its $1.40 con- 
vertible preferred stock has been 
completed through the issuance 
of 80,000 shares of $1 cumulative 
preferred stock (par value $25) 
and the sale of 26,799 shares of 
common stock (no par). Of the 
preferred shares, 71,895 were is- 
sued by the company to holders 
of its $1.40 cumulative preferred 
stock, class A (par $25), pursuant 
to its exchange offer. The remain- 
ing 8,105 shares were purchased 
and sold by the underwriters. Of 
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the common stock 26,238 shares 
were subscribed for by stock- 
holders. The remaining 561 were 
purchased and sold by the under- 
writers. The underwriters were 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Coggeshall 
& Hicks, G. H. Walker & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. 

The new preferred stock is en- 
titled to cumulative dividends 
from April 15, 1946, payable Aug, 
15, 1946 and quarterly thereafter. 
Redeemable in whole or in part 
at any time on not less than 30 
days’ notice, at $29.50 per share 
prior to May 15, 1949, thereafter 
at $29 per share prior to May 15, 
1951, and thereafter at $28.50 per 
share, in each case plus accrued 
unpaid dividends. 


Donald O'Neil Joins 
Rauscher, Pierce Go. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Donald O’Neil 
has been appointed manager of 
the underwriting department of 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Mercan- 
tile Bank Building. Mr. O'Neil 
who has been in the investment 


banking business in Dallas for 
more than twenty years, will also 
direct the expansion necessitated 
by the growing volume of cor- 
porate financing. 
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READING COMPANY 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


To the Stockholders of Reading Company: 


Reading Terminal 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
May 2. 1946 


Condensed Annual Report of the operations of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1945: 


CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 



































Per Cent 
In- De- 
Item 1945 1944 crease crease 
Source of Earnings 
Hauling anthracite ..;..... $19,260,697 $22,423,256 14.10 
Hauling bituminous coal .. 20,019,879 19,987,900 «16 
Hauling merchandise ....... 53,292,570 57,779,648 7.77 
Carrying passengers ....... 11,630,743 10,431,501 11.50 
Mail, express and other 
transportation services .... 6,147,620 5,171,659 46 
Use of our equipment by 
others, less rentals paid for . 
other companies’ equip- . 
ewe Pa ve tetetetes 333,738 771,470Dr. 
Dividends from: stocks owned 412,580 403,468 2.26 
Interest from bonds owned.. 636,788 867,052 26.56 
All other earnings ..... sees 826,441 723,662 14.20 
WGA be eccr se sisebsesiaese $111,561,056 $117,016,676 4.66 
Disposition of Earnings 
WURMO os aco 0644 Ck timate bee $47,895,762 $47,226,390 1.42 
i, eee er eee seenketancestbe. Sete 7,462,864 6.98 
tail, ties and other material 8,895,459 8,367,966 6.30 
Payments to contractors, asso- 
ciations, other companies 
and individuals, for serv- 
ices and expenses...... -. 11,558,094 11,099,246 4.13 
Depreciation, amortization 
and retirements, exclusive 
of amortization adjustment 10,303,453 8,534,763 20.72 
Tax accruals other than fed- 
eral income’ and excess 
SS eae seabesecee Speen 6,163,404 17.28 
Rent for leased lines.......+. 2,555,179 2,692,623 5.10 
Interest on funded debt..... 4,010,405 4,480,730 10.50 
All other expenses .....-eees 783,401 1,081,092 27.54 
_— _——— ee 
oS Sei ae cooeeees . $98,042,462 $97,109,078 1.96 ‘ 
. — 
Net income before amor- 
tization adjustment and 
federal income and ex- ; 
cess profits tax accruals.$13,518,594 $19,907,598 32.09 
Additional charges for amor- 
tization adjustment ...... 11,895,680 
Federal income and excess 
profits tax accruals........ 8,999,842Cr. 12,466,009 
Net Income covccccs $10,622,756 $7,441,589 42.7 
. 
SIMPLIFIED BALANCE SHEET ¢ -» 
Owned 
Roadway property and equip- ss 
WBE bao tap ve Bocsnars +. - $385,718, 785 $374,001,940 3.13 
Less reserves for deprecia- 
tion and amortization ....113,461,066 96,840,315 17.16 
Net roadway property am: 
and equipment ’...... $272,257,719 $277,161,625 1.77 
Property not used in trans- 
portation service .....+.66. 12,203,185 12,835,754 4.93 
Stocks, bonds and notes of 
other companies ccocee 49,037,581 59,580,806 17.70 
U. S. Government securities 12,949,427 17,032,357 23.97 
Cig <5 ikedcune se bses ok caches 11,063,775 8,347,042 32.55 
Fuel, rail, ties and other 
StOG MEREOPIEL © Siwctcccces 9,488,902 8,868,336 7.00 
All other assets «esecccecess+ 21,591,903 17,477,344 23.54 
Total ..rccvcccceccccess ans 092,49% $401,303,264 3.17 
Owed 
Mortgage and collateral 
NE RA Peat are coscos eee, 101,984 $106,354,064 8.99 
Equipment obligations ...... 2,096,100 236,000 
Bank 100M é¢ccccce eteeeesae ow 6,000,000 
RE db = 00.0\8.0 esteem eee eeereeee 2,776,651 16,667,884 83.34 
All other liabilities ...eescses 22,843,048 20,163,685 13.29 
POs 2 hiss ¥s eeccceees $130,503,763 $143,421,633 9.01 
Capital and Surplus 
Capital Stock ...ccccecses+ + $139,950,850 $139,950,850 
Surplus Ot pecabed cecedscbevanre tataele 117,930,781 18 
Total eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee -$388,592,492 $401,303,264 3.17 














THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


; The Company’s net income was substantially above the previous 
year and compares favorably with the pre-war average. This is in 
a large part attributable to the special cireumstances resulting from 
the end of the war and the consequent adjustment of amortization 
of war facilities, which, together with. the cost of refinancing, re- 
sulted in a tax credit. The Company’s net income in 1945 was 48% 
above that of 1944; but its net income before amortization adjustment 
and Federal income and excess profits tax accruals was 32% less 
than_in the preceding year, 
here were several factors responsible for these results. There 
was a slight decrease in gross earnings. In this category,: the 
principal declines were in revenue from anthracite and general mer- 
chandise traffic. In the former case, the cause was a three-week 
work stoppage, and a falling off in output per man in the mines 
following V-J_ Day, although the Company retained its share of 
the available business. In the latter case there was a decline in 
movement of materials following V-E Day, accentuated after final 
victory. 
_ The most notable increase in revenue was in passenger traffic 
which continued upward throughout the year, reaching its height 


in December when: troop movements were about 2-1/3 times as great. 


as during the actual war period. During 1945 total miles traveled 
by all passengers including troops aggregated 597,000,000—or more 
than 3% times the pre-war average. 


Operating Revenues: 


The Company earned $109,351,508 from transportation services— 
an average of $80,049 per mile of road operated, Freight revenues 
averaged 1.048¢ per ton per mile, 


Operating Expenses: 

Offsetting the high revenues in 1945 was the increase in deprecia- 
tion, amortization and retirements, exclusive of amortization: adjust- 
ment, due to the new equipment which came into service during the 
latter part of the war, and the large share taken by shuren. For 
each dollar paid to stockholders of the Company in dividends in 
1945, employees received an average of $12.09 in wages, compared 
to $12.03 in 1944, 

During the war the Company contracted to expend the sum of 
$22,587,097 for railroad facilities» which various governmental agencies 
certified as necessary to the prosecution of the war. These certifica- 
tiens permitted the amortization of the cost of such facilities over 
a five-year period, or in a shorter period, at the option of the Company. 

As a result of the decision to amortize the bulk of the emergency 
expenditures on ‘the. “short-term” basis, the operating expenses of 


. the Company for 1945 have. been charged with $11,895,680 for amor- 


tization, which is in addition to the amount of $4,1538,297- (charged 
under the original election to spread the cost over a five-year period) 
and also to the normal depreciation of $5,211,311. Thus, total charges 
to operating expenses for the year for amortization and depreciation 
aggregated the extraordinary amount of $21,260,288. 


Taxes: 


As a result of the election to amortize the cost of railroad facilities 
over the shorter period and the redemption of its bonds, the Company 
is entitled to substantial refunds of taxes which it paid for prior 
years, on account of additional amortization deductions allowable 
for the years 1941 to 1944, inclusive, under the further election and 
carrying back of unused excess profits credit and net operating loss 
for the year 1945 to the years 1943 and 1944, 

It is estimated that the total reduction in Federal and Pennsyl- 
vania taxes for the years 1941 through 1945, resulting from additional 
amortization deductions of $11,395,680 and refinancing expenses, in- 
cluding unamortized discount on old bonds redeemed, amounts to 
$14,774,408. It is also estimated that the total tax bill of the Company 
for 1945 would have amounted to $11,185,877 had it not had the 
income tax advantage of deductions for additional amounts of amor- 
tization and refinancing expenses. As it is, the taxes accrued by the 
Company in 1945 amount to a net credit of $3,588,531, 


Finance: 


In 1945 the Company sold, at 100.59, after competitive bidding, 
$84,000,000 First and Refunding Mortgage, Series D, 3%% Bonds, 
due im 1995. 

The $84,495,600 received from the sale of the Bonds, plus $3,467,735 
cash from the Company’s treasury, a total of $87,963,335, was used 
for redemption at 105% of the Company’s General and Refunding 
Mortgage 4%% Bonds due January 1, 1997; redemption of Shamokin, 
Sunbury and Lewisburg Railroad Second Mortgage 5% Bonds due 
July 1, 1945, and provision for payment at maturity, April 1, 1947, of 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Improvement Mortgage 4% Bonds. 

The outstanding $10,570,000 Reading Company-Jersey Central 
Collateral 4% Bonds, due April 1, 1951, were called for payment 
April 1, 1946, at 105% plus interest. The funds for this redemption 
were provided by cash from the Company's treasury and a ank 
loan of $6,000,000, which was made under a revolving credit arrange-~ 
ment running for six years, from October 1, 1945, with interest .o 
1.6% per annum on amounts actually borrowed. rhe Company ho 
required to reduce its borrowings under this arrangement to the 
xte at least $1,000,000 per annum. - 
ager Py caaton in interest eppenee resunting | Stee the 1945 

i ri e approximately $1,450,000, before taxes. 

as +P date oe "“Faneary 24,1945, a Conditional Sale Agreement 
was entered into providing for the acquisition by the Company of 
five 5,400-h.p. Diesel Freight Locomotives (which are operated as 
10 separate units of 2,700 h.p. each) and for the payment over & 
five-year period beginning April 1, 1940, of the cost thereof ($2,466,000). 
Under this Agreement the Company 1S paying, and will continue ba 
pay, sixty monthly installments of $41,100 each together with interes 
on balances at the rate of 1.5% per annum, 


Merger of Subsidiaries: 

i with the Company’s long-term policy, there was a further 
iealbdantion of its capital structure through the merger into Reading 
Company of eleven subsidiary railroad companies, effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 


The Management desires to express its appreciation to all patrons, officers and employees, whose support and co-operation made 
possible the Company’s achievement during the difficult war years’ and brought about the generally satisfactory results of the Com- 
pany’s operations during 1945, 





By order of the Board of Directors, 


PRESIDENT 
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Mirroring the trend of Government bonds, all sections of the 
railroad bond market have moved fairly sharply lower during the 


course of the last few weeks. 


In this decline the more speculative 


issues, and particularly the Income bonds of reorganized carriers, 
have been additionally influenced by the generally very discourag- 
ing first quarter earnings reports that have appeared during the past 
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@®week. Apparently the market for 


{the first time is starting to con- 
| sider the implications of the pos- 
| sibility that in some _ instances 
these roads may experience diffi- 
| culty in covering their contingent 
| interest requirements this year. 
| Probably the most discouraging of 
the first quarter reports was that 
of New York Central, which re- 
ported a net loss of $6,235,053 de- 
spite a Federal income tax carry- 
back credit close to $8,000,000. 
The road’s bonds sank to new 1946 
lows but the stock received rela- 
tively better support. 


In the investment section of the 
list the undigested new issues 
were particularly hard hit. The 
longer Great Northern and South- 
ern Pacific new issues were four 
to five points off the original of- 
fering prices. In the seasoned 
issues such prime liens as Atchi- 
son and Chesapeake & Ohio Gen- 
erals were also four to five points 
below the year’s high. In this 
section, however, there was very 
little actual trading. The shaving 
of prices was due largely to a 
withdrawal of bids and the liqui- 
dation of odd lots. As a result of 
this sudden turn in the bond mar- 
ket as a whole a number of re- 
fundings that had been in pros- 
pect will apparently be abandoned, 
| at least for the time being. 

Southern Pacific is one of the 
roads contemplating further re- 
|fundings which is going ahead 
| with its program despite the gen- 
eral market softness. It is pro- 
posed to sell a total of $60,000,- 
000 of Texas & New Orleans Ist 
& Refunding Mortgage bonds in 
two series. The $15,000,000 of 








Series B bonds will mature in 
1970 and the $45,000,000 of Series 
C bonds will mature in 1990. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the bonds 
are to be utilized for redemption 
of $34,000,000 of Central Pacific 
5s, 1960 and $28,900,000 of South- 
ern Pacific 4%s, 1968. Both of 
the issues to be called are un- 
secured obligations. 


Southern Pacific has been one 
of the most active of the railroads 
in the refunding market. In addi- 
tion, the management over a 
period of years has been among 
the most aggressive in the retire- 
ment of debt. The present opera- 
tion contemplates only a minor 
further reduction in the face 
amount of debt outstanding but 
it is expected to result in a fur- 
ther worth while cut in the bur- 
den of annual fixed charges. On 
completion of this latest refund- 
ing it is indicated that System 
fixed requirements will be re- 
duced to below $19,000,000 which 
is considered well within the most 
pessimistic limits of the road’s 
potential normal earning power. 
During the depression of the 
1930s the road supported charges 
of more than $30,000,000. 


It is generally expected that the 
current refunding will not mark 
the end of Southern Pacific’s debt 
program. Aside from the two is- 
sues to be called the road _ still 
has outstanding $174,000,000 of 
callable bonds with coupons of 
414%4%. This is represented by the 
roundly $61,000,000 of Oregon 
Lines 4%s, 1977 and $113,000,000 
of Debentures maturing in- 1969 
and 1981. It is also felt that the 
$24,768,000 San Francisco Ter- 
minal 4s, 1950 might be a logical 
candidate for refunding. More- 
over, the company is still very 
well situated financially. As of the 
end of January last, net working 
capital amounted to more than 
$113,000,000. All in all, fixed 
charges well below the $18,000,000 
level appear as a distinct possi- 


Pbility within a reasonable time. 


The company’s stock has been 
acting very well marketwise in 
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| 
relation to most other rails in re- 
cent weeks. Nevertheless, most 
rail men feel that it has mot 
nearly sufficiently reflected the 
improvement in the company’s 
debt structure and finances, to 
say nothing of the favorable post- 
war traffic prospects beased on 
the strong growth characteristics 
of the service area. 





Terms of Additional 
Credit to Netherlands 


The terms and conditions of a 
new credit of $200,000,000 to the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands were 
announced on April 25 by William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank. The ap- 
proval in principle of the credit 
by the Board of the Bank was 
made public recently by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and Mr. Lief- 
tinck, Minister of Finance of the 
Netherlands, who represented his 
Government in the negotiation of 
the credit. This new credit it is 
announced is to be repaid one-half 
within one year and the remain- 
ing one-half within two years, 
with interest at the rate of 244% 
per annum. 

In furtherance of its established 
policy of supplementing and en- | 
couraging private capital, the x= | 
port-Import Bank offered United 
States commercial banks the op- | 
portunity to participate in the | 
credit without any recourse on or | 
guaranty by the Bank, said the | 
Bank’s advices, which further | 
stated: 

“Although no commitment 
agreements have as yet been) 
signed, some 50 commercial banks | 
have indicated their intention to} 
participate. The aggregate amount | 
of the participation by the com-| 
mercial banks, as presently in-| 
dicated, will be approximately 
$100,000,000. Thus, the Export- 
Import Bank and private capital 
will each supply approximately 
one-half of the funds madé avail- 
able to the Netherlands under the 
credit. 

“It is expected that the credit 
will be established by formal 
agreement between Export-Import | 
Bank and the Netherlands the | 
early part of next week. Shortly | 
thereafter, participation .agree- | 
ments will be sent the commercial | 
banks for their approval and ex- | 
ecution. 

“Mr. Martin recalled that the. 
Export-Import Bank had last | 
year extended long-term credits | 
to the Netherlands totaling $100,- | 
000,000. Of this amount, $50,000,- 
000 was for the purpose of financ- | 
ing the purchase of articles which 
had been requistioned. but not 
contracted for under lend-lease. 
The other 50,000,000 was for the} 








purpose of financing the purchase | 
by the Netherlands of a variety of | 
United States products needed for | 
the rehabilitation of the country. 
These initial credits have been 
drawn upon to the extentt of 
$41,000,000 and virtually the whole 
amount has been committted by 
the Netherlands Government. 


“Both the initial credits made | 
available to the Netherlands by | 
the Export-Import Bank and the | 
new credit just announced are for 
the purpose of meeting the most 
urgent requirements of the 
Netherlands for dollar financing | 
pending the time when the facili- 


'offered a 


ties of the International Bank will 
become available to the Nether- 
lands Government or until it is 
able to finarice its needs from the 
private capital market or other- 
wise. 

“Funds made avaliable by the 
Export-Import Bank under the 
new credit of $200,000,000 are to 
be used by the Netherlands for 


| the purchase in the United States 
|of items in the categories shown 


on the attached list. Funds made 


| available by private participants 
'in the credit are not so restricted 


and may be used for any purpose. 
Purchases will be made mainly by 
private Netherlands importers, to 
whom the credit will be made 
available by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, except for bulk pur- 
chases of food to be carried out 
by the Netherlands Government. 
Exporters and others may obtain 
detailed information regarding 
Netherlands requirements to be 
financed by the use of the credit 
from the Economic, Financial and 
Shipping Mission, with offices at 
1620 Belmont Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington D.C., and 25 Broadway, 
New York, New York. 


“Shipments financed by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank under the new 
credit, in conformity with a re- 
cent decision of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, will be insured against 
marine and transit hazards under 
contracts of insurance providing 
for the payment of indemnities in 
dollars. 

* The list of products follows— 
Animal Fats and Products. Grains, 
Soybeans, Molasses, Fruit, To- 
bacco, Animal Foodstuffs, Fertil- 
izer, Petroleum Products (fuel, 
oils, lubricants), Coal, Chemical 
Products, Ceramic Products, Med- 
ical Supplies, Ferrous Metals, 
Non-ferrous Metals, Rubber and 
Rubber Products, Paper and Paper 
Products, Textile Fibers. Yarns 
and Thread, Textile Fabrics, Hides 
and Leather, Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, Industrial Machinery, 
Transport Equipment Services — 
(Freight, etc.) 

A previous reference to the loan 
appeared in our issue of April 25, 
page 2277. 


aul H. Davis & Go. 
Offer Stock of 
Jessop Steel Go. 


Paul H. Davis & Co. headed a 
banking group which on April 39 
new issue of 60,000 


| shares of 5% cumulative convert- 
|ible ($25 par) preferred stock of 
| the Jessop Steel Co., one of the 
/country’s leading manufacturers 


of specialty steel. The stock was 


| priced at $25 per share, plus ac- 


crued dividends from April 1. 
Net proceeds from the financing, 
estimated at $1,383,238, will be 
used for retiring the balance of 
the company’s V-loan, for expen- 
ditures for a new auxiliary mill 
and equipment, and for the con- 
struction of other buildings and 


| purchase of additional equipment 


and supplies. 

After completion of this financ- 
ing, the company will have out- 
standing $930,000 of first mortgage 
5% bonds, $386,000 of 6% deben- 
tures, $750,000 of 142% notes, this 
issue of preferred, and 187,094 
shares of common stock. 
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peo its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
paid to its employees, stockholders and bondholders approximately 
twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a financial obligation 
when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a sum exceeding 
ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a.cash return in every yeat since 1847—a 
total of a billion and a quarter dollars, 


To bondholders—individuals, and insurance companies, savings banks, 


trust Companies, representing the savings of many millions of indi- 
viduals—it has paid in interest more than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad built by the 
people for the people. The money to construct it as the shortest route 
between East and West came from people of all walks of life in the form 
of subscriptions to shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. 
Today, with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding is only 
61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the railroad 106,139—or 
more than 49%—are women. 


Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the American people 
through continually improving transportation at low cost—but through 
wages, dividends and interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served)—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of communities and to 
the welfare and economic security of many thousands of American citizens. 
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The Board of Directors 


with 1944, were as follows: 


Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
of road__-_ 

of additional main track 

of yard tracks and sidings _ 


Miles 
Miles 
Miles 


Total Mileage Operated te 


Transportation Operations 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses- anes: 


Revenues over expenses_____-- ue 
Taxes ees 


Railway Operating Income 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards and 
terminal facilities._._..._..___-- TS 


Hire of equipment—debit balance 
Rents for use of joint tracks, 
terminal facilities_______ 


yards, and 


Net Income from Transportation Operations _-_ 


Income from Investments and Sources other 
than Transportation Operations 


Income from oil and gas operations—net ‘ 
Dividends on stocks owned 
Interest on bonds and notes owned 


Rents from lease of road and equipment 
Miscellaneous rents : 
Miscellaneous income______ 


Tdi ocasyns i wsaniencccnmibibiies nor 
Wetel taeewte... .  c. 


Fixed and Other Charges 


Interest on funded debt __ 
Intere:t on unfunded debt__ 
Misce.laneous rents_________- 
Miscellaneous charges_____-- 


TES ae 


Net Income from All Sources 
Released from ‘‘Reserve against possible 
funds on U. S. Government shipments” 


re- 

















Total for Disposition ba 











DISPOSITION 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
2 per cent paid April 2, 1945 $1,990,862.00 
2 per cent paid October 1, 















































































































































1945 .._- 1,990,862 ae 
Common stock: 
" 1% per cent paid April 2, 
1945 = $3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid July 2, 
1945 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid October i, 
1945 - 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent payable January 
2, 1946_ 3,334,365.00 
Total Dividends . aOR be 
Transferred to Earned Surplus Unappro- 
priated 























(a) Principally interest on 


r - - 
































Average miles of road operated 








OPERATED REVENUES 








Freight 
Passenger atatan ? di 
Sai , * 
Express ____ bs die 
Other passenger- -train _- ° 
Switching : acm 
Other ___ Pa ae 














96,3 










































































*Maintenance of equipment 


























Total operating expenses 

















wsliteneatagen avis "$46, 055, 


Income from unfunded securities and accounts 


* Restated to include in oil and gas ope 


-- $355,546,157.57 
70,042.20 
- . " 8,800,411.65 
" 8,642,899.91 
ais 10,455,930.00 
bie 2,768 ,377.50 

pg 9,294,053.32 


Total operating revenues $491, 877.872.15 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
*Ma‘ntenance of way and structures__. $69,794,445.10 


_... 117,834,077.49 


Total maintenance -.... $187,628,522.59 $148. 
EE is 7,538,714.08 7, 
Transportation—rail line 144,300,151.75 137, 
Miscellaneous operations vi 14,203,419.92 13. 
cemeret ok am ar 8,615,775.75 8,: 


8: 362.2% $6. 


Revetities over expenses__..__________- $129,591,288.06 


ADVERTISEMENT 


INCOME 


1945 
9,777.38 
1,531.29 
4,480.41 


$491,877,872.15 
362,286,584.09 


$129, 591, 288. 06 
84,536 ,069.79 


218. 2° 
090.21 


208.48 


1,942, 


_ $46, 997, 
 $12,609,545.29 
3 200,220. 54 


$15, 889. 755. 83 


$e 1,.107,562.65 


$6,172,237.69 
4,233,693.50 
1,190,718.22 
2,190,710.75 
151,883.87 
469,359.93 
,289.95 


.446 .56 


$13,505, 
391. 


867.01 
769.61 
$69.38 
722 ‘260. 68 


$14, 671, 866.68 





$33 081,579. 88 


1, 618, 689.29 


824, G50," 


$3,981,724.00 


13,337 ,4E€0.00 


$17,319,184.00 


$13,331,095.17 
rations those 


1945 
9,779.41 


15,789.08 


5.893.91 


other 
short-term U. S. Government obligations. 


$377,242,607. 
91,571,983.54. 
8,617,087.89 
7,572,964.98 1 
10,038,014.08 
2,847,164.45 
8,651,143.57 


$63,195,849.39 $6 
85,426,029.59 wa, 


6: 
0 
5 


584.09 $314. 959.801 ag 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT — YEAR 


To the Stockholders of Union Pacific Railroad Company: 
submits the following report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1945, for the Union Pacific Railroad Company, including Oregcn Short Line Railread 
Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company, 
whose properties are leased to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
panies have certain income and charges, 
other than those relating to transportation operations, and in the Surpjus Account 
and General Balance Sheet and tabulations and tables relating 
a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between tie 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 


1944 


9,780.50 
1,541.38 
4,394.06 


$506,590,966.01 
314,959,801.98 
$191, 631,164.03 
141,806,202.65 





$49, 824, 961. 38 
1,867,788.11 


$51, 692, 749. 46 
$11,599,125.91 
3,567,608.17 


$15, 166, 734 08 


$46,526.015.41 


*$7,687,916.29 
5,264,019.50 
2,149,737.90 
1,805,198.14 

172,242.87 
432,680.43 
*2,889,622.75 


$20.401.417 88 
$56,927.433.29 
$14,110.071.76 

1,029,609.23 


50,872.48 
665,985.04 





$15,856, 538. 51 


sil 070,85 14.78 


859, 019.55 


st HAM O14. 


$3,931,724.00 


227 


13,337 


,460.00 


$17,319,184.00 


$24,610,730.33 


than 


Operating results for year 1945 compared with year 1944: 


1944 
9,781.5 


57 


50 


$506, 59 0. 966.1 91 


873.98 


21, 

10,819.92 

71,730.46 6,7 

9 > 357.28 
3,015.34 


$47.3 


$191,631,164.03 


Increa 


$,006,€43.61 
pe go 


811 
25 


Dees 


The 


year 


Increase 


86. 35 


T3. 14 


$47,326,782.11 


$74,302.10 


$1,010,419.38 


(a)$385.512.61 


36,679.50 


$1,096.90 
56,275.64 


$759,679.74 


in Wilmington 


J 


se 


$21,6 


$4,798,058.66 
183,323.7 
,069,934.93 
367,915.92 


76 


642,909.75 


$14.7 


.998,595.71 
408,04 


7.90 


8,421.29 

2.64 
2'760.41 
8.79.41 


thereto ar 
com panies. 


1945, 


78,786.95 


ADVERTISEMENT 


lessor com- 


and the figures in the Income Account, 


e stated on 


compared 


Decrease 


3.12 
10.09 


$14,713,093.86 


$62,039,875.97 
57,270,132.86 





‘$4, 769, 743. 11 


$4,695,411.01 


$287,397.63 


$5,418,462.76 


$1,515,678.60 
1,030,326.00 
959,019.68 


20,359.00 
702,332.80 


$3. 805 523. 97 





$9,223.986.73 


$604,204.75 
637 839.62 


$1, 184,671. 83 


$8,039,314,90 


$7. 270.6: 25 4 


$7,279,635.16 


i] 
il 


Per 
Decrease Cent 
2.16 eae 
96,449.93 


_ 
BAsdaratets 
RODHKH DO 


3.093, all 2.9 


. 10.4 


$62,039,875.97 32.4 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ENDED DEC, 31 


TAXES 
State and county 
Federa! 
FPedera! capital stock 
Federal unemp.oyment 
Federa. rev..rement 
Ota eder.l 


income 


insura 


Total Federal 
Total taxes 
Railway operating 


Equipment rents 
Joint facility 


income 
‘aep! 
rents (debit) 


Net railway operating income 


Per cent—Operating 
erating revenues 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
(Commercial Freigit only} 
Tons of revenue freight carried 
Ton-milies, revenue fre:.ght 


expenses 


and excess-profits 


nce 


of 


1945 


op- 


Average distance hauled per ton (miles) 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) 
Average revenue per fre:ght-train mile 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


(Excludes Motor-Car Trains) 


Revenue passengers carried 

Revenue passengers earried one 

Average distance hauled per 
(miles) 


mile 
passenger 


Average passengers per " passenger- -train 


mile 
Average revenue per passenger-mile 
(cents) ; £ 
Average revenue per passenger-train 
mile, passengers only 


Average total 
train mile_ 
*Inciludes deprec 
and retirement 


revenue per 





lation, 
charge 


Ppassenger- 


amortization 


Maintenance of way and structures 


Maintenance of equipment 


$6 


H 1,852.7 


58.47 


,600,000.00 
722,557.50 
344,508.50 
769,785.08 
246,460.24 


an 


$72,633,311.32 


$84,536, 


$45, 
12,609, 


S$ 


069.79 
218.27 
545.29 
1,338,120.33 


055, 


31,107,552.65 


73.65 


505,272 


56, 


5,546,845,368 


629.09 
1.0006 
$9.65 


7,596,011 


5,740,885,433 


$13,3 
42,7 


755.78 
282.92 


1.674 


932.00 


73,§ 
52,830.1? 


$118, 


$131 
$141, 


$49, 


$36, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


OMPANY 


44 


$10,332,893.57 


ug 


000,000.00 
2,445,951.25 
,186,303.14 
5,621,139.80 

219,914.89 
,473,309.08 


806,202.65 


526,015.41 


824,961.38 
11,599,125.91 
,699,820.06 


57,116,601 


37,125,602,435 


650.00 


1.016 
$10.27 


$5,004, 
14,965,08: 


780.57 
50 


Increa¢ 


$1,519,864.90 


$1,010,419.38 


11.48 


. 226 


273,289,591 


.004 


$8,369,151.43 


27,787,744.68 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—ASSETS 


Investments: 
Road and Equipment 


Less: 
Receipts from 
and equipment fund 
Appropriations from 


$1,063,759,817.56 $1 


improvement 


income 


and surplus prior to July 1, 


1907, 


count 


credited to this 


Total 
Road and equipme:.* property 
Donations and 


Reserve for deprecia 
and equipment 


grants :<redit) 
tion 
(Credit ) 


Reserve for amortizet'on of 1 
rojects (Cred 


tional defense p 
Sinking funds 
Capital and other 


reserve 


Reserve for 
laneous 
(Credit) 

Investments 

panies: 
Stocks 
Ponds and notes 
Advances 


depreciation—mi 
physical 


in affiliated 


Total 
Investments 
Stocks 
Bonds and 


in other 


notes 


Total 
Reserve for adjustment af 
vestments in securities 
Totai Investments 


Current Assets: 

Cash 

Temporary cash invest 
S. Government 

Special deposits 


ments 
securities} 


funds 
Miscellaneous physical property 


ac- 


$2 


$< 


December 31, 


1945 


13,823,091.13 


13,310,236.52 


37,133,327.65 


+ 1,0°6,626,489.91 


road 


t) 


scel- 
property 


com- 


companies: 


in- 
(Credit) 


Loans and bills receivable 
Traffic and car-service balances 
—net ‘ 


Net balance receivable from agents 


and conductors 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


Matcrial and supplies _- 
Interest and dividends 
Acerued accounts receivable 
Other current assets: 
Baltimore and Ohio 


receivable 


Railroad 


Co. capital stock applicable 
to payment of extra dividend 
of 1914 

Miseellaneous items 


Total Current Assets 
Deferred Assets: 
Working fund advances 
Estimated post-war refund 
Federal excess-profits taxes 
Other deferred assets 


Total Deferred Assets 


Unadiusted Debits: 
Prepayments 
Other unadjusted debits 


Total Unadjusted Debits 
Grand Total 

* Restated to 
accounts 


+ Losses from 
North Western Ry. 


make figures 





in conformance 
sale of Baltimore & Ohio R 
Co.,First and General Mortgage bonds, 


of 


$1,287 


© 


$< 


$ 


$ 


$: 


$€ 4, 


$8 


$ 


BSe4, 


$ 


11.648,023.60 


$166,091,411.72 


59 ,333,693.90 
$50:0° 


~ $345,689:97_ 
$25,115 


,858.79 


11,818,789.57 


18,679.187.24 
380,720.66 
9,472,413.04 


28,532,320,94 


148,974.03 
22,859,731.36 


003,705. 


39 


-~] 


33.905 ,324.95 
TOIL ST1.2 


70,830,773.85 


210,000 000.00 


$25, 


comparai 


with 


yle with 
orders 


243.11 
541.60 


un 


3, 


oP 


es Nw 


4,355,537.53 
24,228,879.37 
34,733,652.93 
2,543, 269.22 
16,338,189.73 


110,315.10 
8,365,048.55 


$375,060,450.99 


$103,923.98 


25,792,765.44 


896.689.42 


$1,368 ,885.82 


of the 
R. Co. 


those 
Interstate 


December 31, 


1944 


w 


t 
wo 
o 
Nt 
w 


091 


13,310,236. 


$37,133,327 


$11, 641,287. 


$156,874,429 


$16,991,262. 
3&0. 

038. 
$23,677,245. 


$2,083, 


$10 


$18,679,185 


4,268,113.8 
10,715,399. 


$33,662,698. 


$64,405,621 


26,512,159.: 
$90,917,780. 


$34.409,009.: 
03 


$98 7,580,875 


$39,902,444 


200,000,000 


4,665,663. 
290. 


7,963,655. 


6,°25,360, 
263. 
*36,767.476.7 

1,973.037.: 
*26,079,394. 


29,218, 


110.315. 


*292,088. 
$353, 897, 991. 
$105,961 
18,8€0,931 


* $30,099,184. 


$56.569 


> 957 


2,257,807 
*$2,314, 376 


for 1945 





054,782,257.7 


,903,798. 


65 
$1,017,648,930,06 


it 


34 


00 
41 
67 


81 


24 
87 
34 
45 
39 
28 


67 


97 


67 


90 
92 
88 


93 


€4 
87 
1S 
4m 
“af 


00 


10 
00 


03 


.02 


61 
*11,132,292. 


33 


96 


14 
01 


15 


because at 
Commission 
common stock and redempt ion by 
charged to this account. 


Commerce 


Increase 


$8, 977,559.85 


$57 


Decrease 


$5 


97,4 00, 000 4 
my 393.7 


$58,'789,997.76 


.270, 132.86 
$4,769,743.11 
361,699. 


$5,418,462 


611,329 
1,578,757,067 
20.91 

.016 

$.62 


8.19 
7.73 


$.11 
$.12 


$8,977 ,559.85 


$9,216,982. 


$42,342,431 


$1,438,613.1 


$1,314,.990.7 


$30,928.32 
10,000,000 


2,250 


570,231 


$50,785. 


15 


95 


8 


38 


$1,738 


to 


3.887,: 


a1 -*- Oo 


io 


Decrease 


218.44 


2 


393.21 


1,242,986.30 


$5,130, 


$256, 
3,652, 


$3,909, 


+$503, 
$52,789, 


18 


60 
$1,113, 


79 


{a 


7,963 


2.569, 


4,989 


2,033, 


9,741 


8.072,960.55 


_ $21, 162, 459, 96 


$14,660,473.11 


,117,897.48*S1, 223,892,427.17 — 


$2, 
18,860, 


$38, 


906, 


~ $945, 


"$36,774, 


reclassification of various 
effective in 


$4,202, 


377.51 


647.36 
427.92 


075.28 


684.61 
003. 78 


420.81 


,655.93 


823.11 
,384.50 
823.82 


,204.27 


037.04 
931.61 


495.54 


715.12 
775.21 





490.33 
529.69 


1945. 


call of Chicago & 
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‘ ADVERTISEMENT 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITIES 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


December 31, 
1945 
$860.90 


December 31, 
1944 


$860.00 


Surplus: 
Paic-in 


Increase Decrease 
December 31, 


1945 


December 31, Increase 


1944 


Decrease CUTIE nc ctie in 





Capital Stock: 


Common stock 
Preferred stock 


Earned surplus—appropriated: 
Additions and betterments 
Funded debt retired 

income and surplus 
Sinking fund reserves 
Reserve against possible refunds 

on U. §S. Government ship- 

ments . te 2, 


e° 99 99 22 599 y 
ae $28,522,352.23 $28,522,352.23 


99,591,580.79 


$222, 302,500.00 
99,591,580.79 


through 


eimai 2,586,478 .66 


50.00 


2,358,998 .66 


; cual 50.00 
$321,894,080.79 


373,252,258.50 


$688,209,237.97 $695,146,339.29 


$321,894,080.79 
366,315,157.18 


Total Capital Stock 
Funded Debt $6,937,101.32 


281.16 9,140,980.45 


$1,618,699.29 


$6,937,101.32 





Total Total Earned sortuasiaes Ap- 
propriated — eet $38,631,162.05 $40,022,381.34 $1,391,219.29 


$2,083 ,640.19 


Due to Affiliated Companies___ $5,413,753.73 


$7,497 393.92 





Earned Surplus—Unappropriated B82 26, 83 2,570. 65 "$314, 661, 881. 36 $12,210, 689. 29 


$10,819,470.00 


$554,684,262.70 


22.70 





Current Liabilities: 

Traffic and car-service balances 
net . , ae = £1,438, 168.06 i - 
. Audited accounts and wages pay- 

able _. ass PRS 
Miscellaneous accounts payable__ 

Interest matured unpaid: 

Coupons matured, but not pre- 
ERS Sit FG, 
Coupons and interest on “regis- 
tered bonds, due first prox- 
imo . ER EE aN 


Dividends matured unpaid: 
Dividends due but uncalled for 
Extra dividend on common stock 

declared Jan. 8, 1914, payable 
to stockholders of record 
March 2, 1914, unpaid__. 
Dividend on common stock pay- 


$365, 503, 732. 70 


_$365, 504, 592. 70 





$1,438,168.06 Total Gees Sic cmunscoes 


$354, 685, 12 $10,819,470.00 _ 


29,804,058 .68 
4,089,275.10 


$23,710,528.47 
*3,845,989.90 


6,093.530.21 
243,285.20 


As this consolidated balance sheet 
excludes all intercompany items, 
securities of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad Company and 
The St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railway Company owned by other 
System companies are not in- 
cluded. The ¢cifference between 
the par and face value of such 
securities as carried on the books 
of the issuing companies (less 
unextinguished discount on the 
bonds and discount charged to 
Earned Surplus—-Unappropriated 
but added back in consolidating 
the accounts) and the 


1,815,110.21 1,588 996.76 226,113.45 


2,857,367.50 2,946, 300.00 woarinelipremien $88,932.50 


314,149.64 299,211.30 14,938.34 


119,058.41 119,058.41 


3,334,365.00 


able second proximo_-__- 
Wnmatured interest accrued 
Accrued accounts payable__ 
“Taxes accrued a 
Other current liabilities _._- 


a ‘ 


Total Current Liabilities. _ $13 


Deferred Liabilities: 
Other deferred liabilities $ 
@/nadjusted Credits: 
Premium on funded debt 
Reserve for fire insurance_______ 
Reserve for Sa leased 
property __ 
Other unadjusted credits: 
Contingent interest 
Miscellaneous items _ 


$ 


2 


Total Unadjusted Credits 


Total Liabiilties__ 


78,122,648.44 


13,925,408.33 


_  _ $43,857,450.83 


$882 ,043,135.04 


3,334,365.00 
1,143,140.42 
*11,207,938.08 
*139,535,275.33 
*4,961,202.06 


1,501,713.33 
9,133,473.09 


3,897,968.11 


358,572.91 


ried on the 
companies 
balance 


2,074,464.99 
61,412,626.89 
1,063,233.95 


is 





6, 427, 355. 57 *$192,692,005.73 


8,135,336.94 *$7,838,680.55 


3,721,400.31 $1,162,244.58 


12,904,361.41 
3,480.20 *5,078.29 


17,819.99 
6,189,342.00 


535,866.36 
*11,855,164.60 


*$26,462,715.24¢ 


*$529,637,134.73 


$296,656.39 


$2,559,155.73 
1,021,046.92 


14,334,177.40 


$56,264,650.16 


Grand Total____ 


amounts 


at which the securities are car- 
books 
set 


of the owning 
up here. to 


$39,570,169.74 


- $1,287,127,897.48°S81,323,802,427.17 


$39,570,169.74 





$36,774,529.69 


* Restated to make figures comparable with those for 1945 because of reclassification of various 


accounts in conformance with orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission effective in 1945. 


Additions 
Equipment --~~- 


$1,598.09 
518,046.37 


$17,394,735.59 — 


Es $47,592,999.69 


and Betterments 


Net increase in investment in 


EXPENDITURES CHARGEABLE TO INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND 


EQUIPMENT PROPERTY 


(excluding equipment) 


Total Expenditures 


Credits to investment in Road and Equipment mettle 
Cost of property retired and not replaced__ 
Cost of equipment retired _- 


Total Credits ___ 


“Road and Equipment Property’’_ 


$6,742,823.67 
6,036,753.40 


_ $12,779,577.07 
$937,690.83 
2,864,326.39 

$3,802,017.22 


$8,977,559.85 





Worldwide Investment Expected 
For World Bank Bonds 


(Continued from page 2354) 


ket in the largest 
countries ever attained by any | 
security issue. Their rating will | 
be excellent and their return con- | 
siderably better than that of many 
high grade bonds. 

Virtually all nations will even- 
tually become members of the 
Bank and thus will be interested 
in establishing a market for its 
bonds within their own borders. 

These facts should suffice to 
make the bonds favorite interna- 
tional mediums of investment and 
liquid reserves. Yet there are still 
more of considerable significance, 


Many countries will be debtors 
of the World Bank either directly 
or as guarantors of loans granted 
to their own citizens. Repayment 
of these loans will be made prob- 
ably most conveniently by turn- 
ing in bonds to the Bank as long 
as these bonds are not quoted 
above par. 

In the circumstances, debtor or 
guarantor governments will be 
very eager to be assured of a fair 
supply of World Bank bonds held 
in their own countries by institu- 
tional or private investors. These 
bonds will represent a ready re- 
serve of dollar exchange; in addi- 
tion, bonds needed for repayment 
Purposes can be purchased from 
domestic holders with domestic 
currency. In this way, unfavor- 
able influences upon exchange 
markets can be readily avoided. 

Thus there are strong indica- 
tions that considerable holdings 
of World Bank bonds will accumu- 
late in the debtor countries with 
active support of the respective 
governments. 


number of 


Short-term vs. Long-term 
Considerations 


The question may be asked how 
countries that will have to borrow 
from the World Bank should be 
willing and able to purchase its 
bonds at the very same time. As 


, ceaures 


are not inconsistent by 
any means. They rather reflect 
the difference between short-term 
and long-term positions. 

This distinction is well known 
and understood in the domestic 
field but not always sufficiently 
appreciated in international fi- 
nancial relations. ; 

Obviously, there is no immedi- 
ate reiation between a company’s | 
long-term indebtedness and its | 
working capital position. It may 


inally in this country does not | ous to keep an inventory of World | 


mean that these bonds will be| Bank bonds. 
held permanently in this country. | 


Arbitrage operations will also | 


A constant trend toward foreign | be important in maintaining broad | 


purchases can be expected which 
may lead to a distribution of the 
bonds differing greatly from what 
may be assumed on the basis of 
flotation figures. 

However, the fact that these 
bonds were sold here first will be 
of great importance. It will be 
the fundament for a world-wide 


assumption that these bonds will 


always be marketable in this 
country and thus will represent a 
liquid reserve of dollar exchange 
for all practical purposes although 
very few bonds may actually be 
traded here during a _ certain 


wish to raise long-term capital | period. 


in spite of a very favorable work- | 
| were made 


ing fund balance. 
Similarly a country which} 


Incidentally, similar experiences 
in connection with 
foreign dollar loans during the 


maintains international trade and | inter-war period. Comparatively 
financial relations requires quite | large parts of these bonds were 


considerable short-term balances | 


to meet its current obligations. At | 


the same time, the country may | 
be eager to borrow abroad on a. 
long-term basis for the develop- | 
ment of its internal resources and | 


facilities. 

Not only the Treasury and the 
Central Bank but many financial, 
industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments have to keep liquid 


even many private investors like 


to do the same. Though these bal- | 
ances may not be large in each) 


individual instance they may add 


up to considerable amounts even | 


in the case of a smaller country. 
The grand total for all nations 


trade is undoubtedly tremendous. 


There is no way to predict how 
large a part of these funds will 
ultimately be invested in World 
Bank bonds. Yet their intrinsic 
advantages as indicated before 
will be a strong inducement and 
thus the amount absorbed in this 


fashion may turn out to be quite | 


large. 


of Holding 





a matter of fact, these two pro- 


The mere fact that most World| financial establishments all over an excellent summary of the vari- 


Bank bonds will be floated orig- 





repatriated within a few years 
following the original flotation in 
this country and were held by the 
debtor nations as liquid exchange 
reserves. 

Naturally the individual issues 
had but a narrow market in com- 
parison with that which may be 
confidently expected for World 
Bank bonds. 


repeat itself on a vastly larger 
scale. 


Demand by Central Banks and 
International Arbitrage 


A special demand for World 


| Bank bonds may be expected from 
i'the newly reconstructed central 


that participate in international | banks of many countries. 


It may 
be suggested that the new by-laws 
of these central banks should 
make special provision for eligi- 
bility of World Bank bonds as 
secondary monetary reserves. 
Undoubtedly the bonds will be 
of particular interest to interna- 
tional arbitrageurs who are inter- 


Yet the trend was) 


| clear and unmistakable. It should | 
foreign exchange balances and 





| give the Bank a choice between 





ested in making profits from price | 


differences in various markets and 
thus tend to put all those prices 


ition with these activities many | 


the world will find it advantage- 


markets and stable prices of the 
bonds. They will be helpful in} 
distributing whatever large size 
purchase or sale orders may ap- 
pear anywhere and thus will con- 
tribute greatly in maintaining 
the stable markets which are in- 
dispensable in making the bonds a 
high grade liquid investment. 

Loans against a collateral of 
World Bank bonds will most 
probably be always available at 
the most favorable terms and this 
will be another reason for making 
the bonds a favorite investment 
and liquid reserve. 

As a result of all these facts 
the market position of World 
Bank bonds will probably be ex- 
ceedingly strong with a prepon- 
derant trend of buyers over sellers 
in the long run. At any rate, the 
Bank will be well advised to keep 
in close touch with the markets 
for its bonds and to earmark a con- 
siderable amount for the special 
purpose of maintaining orderly 
markets and prevent undue short- 
term fluctuations. The mere ex- 
istence of such a fund will proba- 
ably render its actual intervention 
unnecessary. 


Influence of Foreign Demand on 
Bank’s Policies 


Certain conclusions regarding 
future policies of the Bank may 
be drawn from the _ present 
analysis. 


The Bretton Woods Agreements 


guaranteeing loans floated direct- 
ly by borrowers and issuing its 
own debentures with the proceeds 
being loaned out by the Bank. 
There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the problems involved 
and as may be expected there are 





pros and cons with regard to 
either alternative.2 


However, additional weight to 


_the superiority claims of the sec- 


_ond method, which is also support- 
In connec- | ———__ 


2Mr. Wallich’s article presents 


ous viewpoints and considerations. 





ed by Mr. Wallich, has been pro- 


| vided by this exposition. 


The great advantages to be 
gained from a wide international 
distribution of a bond issue can 
be fully realized only if all the 
bonds are issued by the World 
Bank itsc!f and are interchange- 
able as far as possible. This end 
could never be attained if many 
smaller issues should be marketed 
some of which would have only 
a limited appeal to international 
investors. Thus the Bank should 
stick to a uniform issue policy 
even if some borrowers might 
object who believe they could get 
better terms with their own indi- 
vidual issues guaranteed by the 
Bank. 


NYSE Borrowings 
Higher in March 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on April 2, that the 
total of money borrowed as re- 
ported by the Stock Exchange 
member firms as of the close of 
business on March 30, was $895,- 
170,763 as compared with $809,- 
067,916 on February 28. 


The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement of April 2: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities 
exchanges, (1) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by the 
United States Government $462,- 
975,156; (2) on all other collateral 
$432,195,607; reported by New 
York Stock Exchange Member 
Firms as of the close of business 
March 30, 1946 aggregated 
$895 ,170,763. 


The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business February 28, 
1946, was (1)on direct obligations 


of or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government $369,486,008; 
(2) on all other collateral $439,- 
581,908; total $809,067,916. 
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Edward B. Freeman, Lockwood, Peck & Co.. Baltimore; Donald C. Blanke, East- Geo. McCleary, Florida Securities Co., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Al Tisch, Fitzgerald 
man, Dillon & Co.; Berwyn T, Moore, Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Louisville, Ky.; John & Co.; Geo. Rieber, NASD; Max Furman, Asst, Atty. General, State of New York. 
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Heaney, Joseph McManus & Co. ion Securities Corp. 
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J. O’Kane, Jr., John J, O’Kane, Jr, & Co.; Joseph Nye, Freeman & Co, Troster, Currie & Summers: Richard Gottron, Gottron, Russell & Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio; T. G. Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc.; Duke Hunter, Hunter & Co. 
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Arthur B. Retallick, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co; James Caffrey, SEC; Robert K. Russ Dotts, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia; Harold Smith, Collin, Norton & Co. 
McConnaghey, SEC; Sumner Pike, SEC; Richard C. Noel, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; (N. Y. C.); Gus Schlosser, Union Securities Corp.; Dick Abbe, Van Tuyl & Abbe; 
Gilbert B. Pearsall, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; James Treaner, SEC. Chas. Fisher, Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| \ 


Ralph Dimpel, Edward A. Purcell & Co.; Lou James Duffy, Paine, Webber. Jackson & Curtis, Arnold Wechsler, Pres., I. C. T. A.; D. Raymond 
Walker. National Quotation Bureau: Edgar K. Shep- Boston: Chet de Willers, C. E. de Willers & Co.; Bill Kenney, Founder, I. C. T. A.; Chas. O’Brien Murphy, 
pard, Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc. Titus, F. J. Young & Co., Inc. V.-P. & Business Mgr., 1. C. T. A. 
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3en Van Keegan, Frank C. Masterson & Co.; Bill Kumm, Dunne & Co.; George Wilbur Wittich. Maxwell. Marshall & Co.; Howard Allen, Albert Frank-Guenther 
Leone, Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Law, Inc.; Vic Moseley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


John McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co.; Peter T. Byrne, SEC; James Caf- John Sullivan, ZJr., F. L. Putnam & Co.. Ine., Boston: Colonel Earle Gatchell, 
frey, SEC; Alicn MacDuffie, formerly SEC Attorney. F. S. Moseley & Co.; Paul Fredericks, Jr.. Warren W. York & Co., Philadelphia; 


Joseph Gannon, May & Gannon, Boston. 
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L. L. Bell, James Richardson & Sons, Toronto, Canada; Edward J. Caughlin Don Homsey ' . : . Bmil : r > 
’ . 3 ; ; Rae ~ x = ’ sey, du Pont, Homsey & Co., Boston; Emil Kumin, Estabrook & Co., 
Edward J. Caughlin & Co., Philadelphia; Howard Lynch, Paul & Co., Philadelphia. Boston; John Russell, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., Boston; Walter Mossop, Barrett & Co., 


Ted Plumridge, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; James Lynch, Shea & Co., Boston; Otto Henry Isaacs, Virginia Securities Company, Norfolk, Va.; Starr Koerner, Mitchell, 
Rudner, Cowen & Co.; Chas. Jann, Estabrook & Co., N. Y. C. Hutchins & Co., Chicago; Duke Hunter, Hunter & Co.; Harry Stillman, J. Arthur 
Warner & Co. 


John Fitzgerald, Goodbody & Co.; Ed. Gutberlet, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Page Mason, Bob Abrams, Jim Abrams, Allen & Co.; John O’Neill, Stein Bros. 


Curtis; Ernest Howard and Norman Single, Domtnion Securities Corp. & Boyce, Baltimore. ot 


B. W. Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini & Co.; Ed. Ganser, First of Michigan Corp.; Al. Try- Grant Campbell, Janney & Co., Philadelphia; Peppy Stuernagle, Strauss Bros.; 
der, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia; Dave Callaway, First of Michigan Ralph Randall, Mason, Moran & Co.. Chicago; Bill Roberts, C. T. Williams & Co., 
Corp. Baltimore: Mickey Shannon, White, Weld & Co.; Abe Strauss, Strauss Bros.; Stand- 

ing, Joe Donadio and John Stein, Strauss Bros. 
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Baron G. Helbig, Baron G. Helbig & Co.: Wesley T. Bonn, W. 


R. Sims Reeves, Blair & Co., Inc.; Max Barysh, Ernst & Co; Joseph Ryan and 
Bill Baren, William S. Baren Co.; Ed. Smith, W. T. Bonn & Co. 


Fred Chapman, Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc.; Paul Sperling, Ernst & Co, 


Ni 
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William Jansen, William R. Lee, Harry R. Amott, John Hawkins and Jack M. Andrew L, Childs, A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc.; O. B. Drinkard, Scott, Horner & 
Anson, Amott, Baker & Co. Mason, Lynchburg, Va.; William Sheprow, Fitch Publishing Co.; H. B. Huntoon; Bill 
Roos, MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J.;-Cyrus R. Currier, Mueller & Currier, 

Newark, N. J.; Laurence A. Strader, Scott, Horner & Mason, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ben Boas and Murray Barysh, Ernst & Co.; Joseph Markman, FE. W. Smith & Co., 
Philadelphia; Jack Kassell, Member N. Y. Curb Exchange. 


Charles Hyland, Peat Marwick, Mitchell & Co.; W. G. Riley, F. H. Koller & Co.; 
PS 


Henry W. Byrne, F. M. Mayer; Morton Lachenbruch, Blatr F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Rand McNally Directory Shows Largest Bank | The rediscount privileges pro- that, while total capital of all) titles, all bank associations and 


‘vided by the Federal Reserve | banks is a little over $3,000,000,- | Government banking agencies and 

| System make it possible for mem- | 000, surplus is $5,250,000,000 and | the FDIC status of all banks. A 

Assets Ever Reported ‘ber banks to rediscount notes and | undivided profits pod easeyen soparate bowad book ane. the 

, ay : thus increase their lending to|are nearly $2,500,000,000. Surplus | attorneys for every ban own 

The first 1946 edition : of the loans totaling as much as 50% of business. Never has there been a|and undivided profits are safety | accompanies each copy of the di- 

Rand McNally Bankers Directory | their deposits. The other earning |tjme when more than 10% of the |features which have been re-| rectory. Latest maps of each State 

(Bankers Blue Book), just issued, | assets are Government securities |}ank credit available, has been|cognized by bank management | and all foreign countries adds a 

indicates that financing industrial |to a total of nearly $102,000,000,- ‘in actual use by borrowers. This | with the result that these amounts ; great deal to the information and 
expansion is now easier than at 000 and other securities to a total|includes the amount available | have been greatly increased in |reference value of the book, 

any time in history, due to the |of over $8,500,000,000. through rediscounts. |recent years. 


cI 
| . 
fact that American banks have Figures as large as these have; Another recent development is There are now 14,808 banks— : 
total assets of $179,117,240,000 ic mee 7 seared rc ss ‘the loan syndicate made up of |5,023 National banks, 9,543 State Exchange of Brazil Bonds 
f hi h "$141.953 90: * 2 ‘several banks. If a loan is too} banks and 138 private banks. The National City Bank of New 
Of this huge total $ 41,253,908,- | Blue Book. While we have | jarge for one bank, a syndicate The first 1946 edition of the | York, as Depositary, announced 
000 are, at present, invested in se- | fewer banks than we had in 1921,|mey be formed of two or more|“Bjye Book,” revised to March, | today that United States of Brazil 
ecurities and loans. However, only | their assets are tremendously |banks to handle the entire | 1946, and containing 2,646 pages|3%,% dollar bonds of 1944, series 
$30,694,729,000 is represented by |arger and their facilities for lend- | amount. 'of banking and financial informa-|1 to 30, inclusive, in definitive 


loans. That is only about 18% of|ing to industry are greatly in-| Anothér factor interesting to | tion, includes the latest available |form are now available for ex- 
total deposits, which are over | creased—increased to such an ex-|industry is that loans for longer | statements, nearest banking points | change for outstanding temporary 
$167,000,000,000, whereas  indi-| tent, as a matter of fact, that the| periods are now being made. to all non-bank towns, a five-|bonds at its Corporate Trust De- 
vidual banks sometimes have had | limit of financing is not apparent.’ The “Blue Book” also shows Sate: list of discontinued bank ' partment in New York City. 
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Effect of Large Bank Deposits, Currency on Inflation 


(Continued from page 2353) 
of striking ine verror woicn 
should. 


Let me give you a hint of the 
meaning and the economic conse- 
quences of real inflation. As you 
know, the world’s outstanding ex- 
ample of genuine inflation is what 
happened in Germany in the early 
twenties. The awful tragedy of 
such intlation is graphically dem- 
onstrated by the following fact: 
The 19,000,000,000 marks in all the 
German savings banks—worth at 
par of exchange $4,500,000,000— 
dropped at the height of inflation 
to a value of % of one cent! 

Some of the ideas I shall ad- 
vance may sound strange to you 
business leaders. In anticipation 
of this, may I quote Webb Miller, 
the famous chief of the London 
bureau of the United Press, who 
lost his life in a train accident 
during the blackout. In his book, 
“I Found No Peace,” Miller says: 
“The most important thing I 
learned professionally was that 
the truth about anything is diffi- 
cult to obtain; that the more I 
studied the various aspects of any 
particular subject, the more quali- 
fied, the less definite and clear- 
cut my opinions became. Twenty 
centuries ago Greek philosophers 
discovered there is no exact truth 
except in mathematics... .I have 
learned that the only way to re- 
tain a firm, clear-cut opinion 
about anything is to know little 
or nothing about it.” 

Our economic dilemma is that 
we want many things and we 
have the liquid purchasing power 
to pay for them, but the supply of 
goods is not as large as the de- 
mand. Any one of the following 
developments can solve our prob- 
lem and avert wild inflation: 

1. Decrease in demand. 


2. Decision to hold rather than 
spend liquid funds. 


3. Increase in supply of goods. 


Let us examine these one by 
one and judge the possibilities and 
probabilities in each case. 


First, the commonly accepted 
“huge unfilled backlog of de- 


mand” will be considered. Five 
years ago, as a representative of 
the public, I sat in an off-the-rec- 
ord meeting of manufacturers, 
business men, and bankers at 
which the bureaucrats sold the 
manufacturers the idea that con- 
sumer credit regulation would re- 


it 


_ 





auce instalment purcnases and 
thus create a backiog of demand 
to cushion the depression, which 
tney anticipated after the end of 
the European war! I said at that 
time, ana I have said it at every 
opportunity since, that the idea 
tnat an installment sale not made 
in one year just cumulates for the 
next year and so on 1s economic 
moonshine! In America we buy 
things not because we have to 
have them, or for that matter, 
even need them, but because we 
want them. Installment buying, 
of all our buying, is the most 
nearly 100% buying, as the French 
put it, of temperament—and you 
can’t put temperamental demand 
on the ice and keep it. 

Instead of a backlog of demand 
consisting of the installment sales, 
which were not made during the 
war, it is entirely possible that 
sales resistance may have been in- 
creased. Too many people have 
found out how long things will 
wear and give good service! The 
induced obsolescence appeal of 
“Buy the new and _ improved 
model” will not be as effective as 
it was before the war because 
many people have learned the old 
New England precept of “Make it 
do; or do without.” 

Of course, there is a demand for 
consumer goods, which wore out 
during the war, but the total is 
much smaller than is generally 
thought. These statistics of 
12,000,000 automobiles, which are 
“rambling wrecks,” falling apart 
on our highways, are largely 
bunk. I have a theory that no 
American car, which is taken care 
of, ever wears out! My Connecti- 


cut neighbor, Jimmy Melton, fre- 
quently drives an 1899 Locomo- 
bile or a 1903 Ford! 

There is also a very strong de- 
mand because of population in- 
crease, easy money and credit 
conditions, and favorable business 
outlook. But, believe me, 


be over much quicker than you 
think, salesmen will be needed as 
never before. 
for this statement is that the pub- 
lic has been oversold on the won- 
drous 








after | 
this initial rush is over and it will | 


stove, 
washer! 


You may say, how about the or- 
ders on the books of dealers? Let 
me answer with two examples. 
Last Friday, in New England, I 
heard a man asked to make a de- 
posit of $25 on a firm order for a 
Gravely Lawn Mower. His an- 
swer was, ““Why not? I have made 
deposits on seven other makes and 
I would rather have this one.” Or, 
if you will permit me to be per- 
sonal, I have orders with three 
different dealers for one new type 
General Electric combination re- 
frigerator and freezing unit. And, 
the dealers know that the one who 
gets his shipment first from the 
factory gets the sale and the other 
two get cancellations! 


Order pyramiding is rampant 
all along the line today, just as it 
was in 1919, in 1922, and in 1923 
after World War I. I was in mer- 
chandising at that time, and I well 
remember how we would first 
place a small order to see what 
per cent the manufacturer would 
allot to us and then place our real 
order on an inflated basis. Thus, 
if we were allotted 10% on the 
first order, we would order 10 
times what we needed on the real 
order. Everyone else was doing 
the same thing until one day a 
manufacturer shipped the full 
amount of an order! Then, the 
telegraph offices and the mails 
were swamped with cancellations 
—and that dread disease known as 
“cancelitis” struck manufacturers 
from coast to coast! 


To summarize, other than ny- 
lons, houses, and one or two other 
exceptions, I do not believe that 
the American people are going to 
push down walls to buy goods, 
even in the next six months. True, 
business volume will be at a very 


refrigerator, and dish- 


high level for some time, but it | 
is my honest conviction that this | 


“five-year backlog of demand” 
will prove to be largely an eco- 


nomic mirage, which will take its | 


place alongside some of the other 


| great economic fallacies to which 


One of my reasons | 


new products which are | 


‘Just around the corner” in Amer- | 


,ican industry. The electronic 


‘citing than one with an electric 


the American people have from 
time to time so wholeheartedly 
subscribed. 

Let us now take a look at the 
inflationary pressures generated 


| by the enormous volume of liquid 
| kitchen sounds so much more ex- 


purchasing power, particularly 
money and bank deposits, in the 
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| hands of our people. Admittedly, 
| these have reached fantastic levels. 
| At the beginning of January, 
1946, the Feaeral meserve banks 
and the commercial banks held 
$114,000,000,000, or 41.3%, of the 
$276,000,000,000 total of outstand- 
ing public debt. An additional 
$11,000,000,000 was held by the 
savings banks giving a total hold- 
ing for all banks of $125,000,000,- 
000, or 45.3%, of the total debt. 
To the extent that these bonds 
were purchased by the Federal 
Reserve banks, reserves and de- 
posits were created; to the extent 
that they were purchased by the 
commercial or savings banks, de- 
posits were created. This method 
of deficit financing causes an 
equivalent increase in deposits 
and money in circulation. To put 
it another way, this monetization 
of the public debt has placed in 
the hands of corporations and in- 
dividuals an additional $125,000,- 
000,000 to spend over and over 
again—money which they would 
not have had otherwise. 

To give you just one more sta- 
tistic, the total of adjusted depos- 
its and currency outside the banks 
was at the beginning of the year 
$176,000,000,000. 

The older economists take one 
look at these swollen totals and 
promptly break out in a cold 
sweat. They reason that, since 
there is not an equivalent increase 
in the quantity of goods, and since 
there is a very heavy demand for 
all kinds of things, inflation is in- 
evitable. Most of these economists 
will unhesitatingly assure you in 
private that the die is cast, al- 
| though they are a little shy about 
| breaking into print on the ques- 
tion as some of them have been 
predicting inflation since the be- 
ginning of the era of chronic 
budget deficits in 1933. 

I am happy to say that I do not 
agree with them. To assume that 
,a large accumulation of purchas- 
ing power will inexorably and in- 
evitably cause wild inflation is to 
|rely on mechanistic and behavior- 
istic principles which are not re- 





|alistic. Man is neither a machine 
nor an animal. An American, 
thanks to our high standard of 
| living, has freedom of choice in 


respect to spending. This is in 
|\sharp contrast to the foreign 
countries where the great bulk of 
the purchasing power comes from 
people who are at the subsistence 
level, or below it. America is not 
down to the “bottom of the bar- 
rel” on anything. The American 
|can always decide to “sit out the 
| dance,” just as he did during the 
‘dollar devaluation fiasco of the 
|New Deal. You remember, in 1934, 
‘the President announced that 
| prices had to go up because the 
|gold content of the dollar was 
|lowered, but things didn’t work 
| out “according to plan.” 


| Certainly this enormously 
swollen volume of purchasing 
power is dangerous. In February, 
in a talk before the Naval War 
College, I told our future admirals 
that it could be likened to the 
tons of high explosives carried in 
the magazine of a warship. Spe- 
cial precautions and extra safe- 
guards are necessary to live with 
$176,000,000,000 of money and de- 
posits, but there is no more neces- 
sity of it exploding than there is 
of the magazine on the ship. We 
can live with it, if we are careful 
and take no unnecessary chances. 

This passive role of quantity 
was recognized by Dr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, who is a financial 
economist with deep human un- 
derstanding, as well as President 
of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, when he said, “Inflation is 
not a direct product of excess 
money; it is a product of human 
behavior. Money does not become 
wild by itself. It becomes dan- 
gerous only when it is used wildly 
by the people who have it.” 

It is my considered opinion that 
the economists, who take a look at 
the quantity of deposits and cur- 


rency in circulation and immedi- 
ately conclude that wild inflation 





cannot be avoided, do not give 








enough consideration to certain 
factors which are present in the 
American situation, but which 
were not present in any country 
which has experienced inflation. 
Recently, in a talk before savings 
bankers in New York, I summar- 
ized these very important Amer- 
ican differences, as follows: 

1. The high standard of living 
of our people. Putting pur- 
chasing power into the hands 
of the American people, who 
are already on a luxury basis 
by European standards, is 
quite different from making 
purchasing available to peo- 
ple who do not have the ele- 
mental necessities of life. 
The wide use of consumer 
credit even before the war 
made the man in the street 
largely independent of the 
volume of bank credit. He 
bought when the urge to buy 
asserted itself—if he had 
cash he used it, otherwise he 
used credit extended by a 
sales-finance company. 
Since World War I dumped 
the gold of the world in our 
lap, credit expansion in our 
banking system has never 
been held back by a short- 
age of gold. Furthermore, 
since the inception of the 
Federal Reserve System in 
1913, member banks have 
been able to borrow reserves 
and have thus always been 
able to expand their credit 
far more than they actually 
did. Since 1913, it has been 
the good sense of the bank- 
ers and the public which has 
saved us from inflation. In 
other words, inflation has 
been possible since that time, 
but it has never gotten out 
of control so far as the quan- 
tity of money and credit is 
concerned. 

Our banks, corporations, and 
individuals ended the war 
with the strongest financial 
position with respect to both 
credit and capital of those of 
any country in the world. 
We also ended the war with- 
out direct war damage at 
home and with productive 
facilities far beyond the 
needs of the country, if such 
a thing can be possible. With 
half a chance, our industrial 
machine can produce not 
only the goods we need, but 
also an enormous volume for 
export. We produced for 
most of the world in war- 
time; surely, we can produce 
all we need for ourselves Mm 
peacetime! In fact, the huge 
productive capacity of the 
country is the best safe- 
guard against inflation. 

Now, as to the quantity itself, it 
is indeed encouraging to note that 
during the last three months the 
process of debt monetization has 
been reversed. The steady in- 
crease in deposits and currency in 
the hands of the public, which we 
have witnessed since June 1938, 
has at last come to an end and the 
trend is now downward. Debt re- 
demption is reducing both bank 


tS 
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reserves and bank deposits. In- 
terest rates have stiffened. The 
Federal budget deficit is much 


lower than was anticipated six 
months ago and a balanced budget 
for 1946-1947 is not only a posst- 
bility, it is even a probability, 
with but a little cooperation from 
the Congress. These favorable de- 
velopments should have a damp- 
ening effect on the inflation psy- 


chology from which so many 
speculators and stock market tip- 
sters and their followers suffer. 
Now a word as to the contention 
of many economists that the pre- 
vailing low interest rates will 
have to be raised by the Govern- 
ment to prevent inflation. These 
economists reason that higher in- 
terest rates must be paid to induce 
individuals to save instead of 
spend. I do not agree. In these 
days of corporate savers and in~ 
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stitutional savings, the interest 
rate is not what it used to be in 
the horse and buggy days. In fact, 
the effect of an increase in inter- 
est rates might be just opposite to 
what they have in mind. It might 
even permit more spending! 


My views on this are set forth 
in the January 10th issue of the 
“Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle” of New York, to which I re- 
fer you for details. Sufficient to 
say here that the frequently ad- 
vanced claim that putting up the 
rates on long-term Government 
bonds to a 3% basis would reduce 
inflationary pressure seems un- 
realistic. After all, the man in the 
street can now buy savings bonds 
on a 2.9% basis! I cannot believe 
that an additional one-tenth of 
1% will stop people from spend- 
ing. Furthermore, I am not one of 
those Who feels that the country 
will be ruined by low interest 
rates! 

Before I close, permit me to be 
the “devil’s advocate” for a mo- 
ment on higher prices. First, the 
continual comparison of present 
prices with the depressed bargain 
prices prevailing in the years just 
before the war measures the suc- 
cess or failure of the OPA, but 
it does not give correct economic 
perspective. A much _ sounder 
comparison, from an economic 
standpoint, is with the more nor- 
mal, or at least, less artificial, 
price levels of the mid-twenties 
when unemployment was not 
chronic and agriculture was not 
the object of Government solici- 
tude and bounty. Such a compari- 
son, according to Professor Back- 
man, of New York University, in 
a study for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, shows that the 
cost of living index is currently 
only about 2.8% greater than in 
1926. After making allowance for 
quality deterioration and the dis- 
appearance of low cost goods, the 
level today is not more than 5 or 
6% higher than in 1926. Likewise, 
the prices of manufactured goods 
in 1945 were only 2% higher and 
semi-manufactured goods were 
actually 2% lower in price. Only 
agricultural prices, among com- 
modities, were significantly 
higher, averaging some 30% above 
their 1926 level. So, other than 
real estate, where is all of this 
inflation we are supposed to have 
already suffered? 

In conclusion, may I say that as 
a nation we have the economic 
power to have inflation, if we 
want it. By the same token, we 
can avoid it, if we all pull to- 
gether. There is nothing inherent 
in the money or credit situation 
which makes inflation inevitable. 
The economy of the country is 
sound. Our productive capacity is 
larger than ever before. Our man- 
agerial know-how and the skill of 
our labor force is greater than 
ever before. There is a great de- 
mand for goods and our accumu- 
lated savings are enormous. From 
an economic standpoint there is 
nothing to fear, if we all pull to- 
gether; in fact, we can be optimis- 
tic about the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 


True, 1946 will be a year of de- 
eision: and the decisions made bv 
the people of America and their 
representatives in the Cengress 
will determine the future eco- 
nomic and political course of our 
great country and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, of the entire world. 

But, beyond question, the foun- 
dation now exists for a rapid ex- 
pansion of our economic activity 
accompanied by increased produc- 
tivity and a higher standard of 
living. Prerequisites to a contin- 
uation of our economic program 
are: Better planning on the part 
of business, a drastic modification 
of the attitude of labor, and care- 
ful planning by the Government to 
adjust its own economic activities 
to the business cycle. 


Finally, our system of private 
enterprise can and must solve its 
problems. Any other system in- 
evitably leads to the destruction 
of democratic institutions and the 


Toss. of individual liberty. 





Disclosing Facts in Advertising and in Securities 


(Continued from page 2362) 
public opinion and wider public 
acceptance of our integrity and 
sincerity of purpose. 

It is an unfortunate but histori- 
cal fact that full disclosure and 
honesty have not always existed 
in advertising and in publicity. 
The lamentable iack of truth in 
selling at the turn of the century 
resulted in the formation of adver- 
tising associations designed to 
protect the public against false 
end misleading assertions. Men 
in every sort of business have 
learned bv bitter experience since 
then that, had they been alert to 
the future and bettered their pub- 
lic relations, improved labor con- 


| ditions, and altered their own at- 


{itude from one of selfishness to 
one of responsibility to the public, 
they might have avoided many of 
the governmental interferences 
and controls about which they 
complain so bitterly today. Greed 
and arrogance led, unquestion- 
ably, to most of the Congressional 
and state legislative controls 
which have been passed for the 
protection of the public in the 
past thirty vears. 

My own industry, to our sor- 
row, has been no shining excep- 
tion to the rule. The ethical mis- 
takes of the paper profit era are 
not defensible. Over a period of 
years, many of us saw errors being 
committed, errors which worked 
by their very nature against the 
customers of our firms. We re- 
cognized the corrections that 
should be made, the controls that 
were necessary, and worked to- 
ward them, There was no in- 
herent dishonesty in the consider- 
able resistance to proposed re- 
forms. Nor was there a realiza- 
tion that the public was really 
being harmed through its daily 
transactions on the exchanges or 
in the over-the-counter markets. 
There was, rather, a spirit of 
“caveat emptor,’ a feeling that 
those who traded in securities dic 
so at their own risk and with full 
acceptance of the hazards entailed 
in such operations. 


The Course of Reform 

Reform in your profession and 
in mine followed much the same 
course and its aims were closely 
allied. A few farsighted men in 
in each case carried forward a 
campaign furthering self regula- 
tion for the future protection of 
their business. The self-imposed 
rules adopted by advertising men, 
from the first voluntary standards 
of 1913 and 1914 through the fair 
practice standards promulgated 
for business under the auspices of 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
the present day, all require and 
insist upon truth in advertising. 
Just so, from the earliest organ- 
izations of brokers for regulation 
of trading activities, the construc- 
tive elements in the investment 
world have fought for truth in 
securities and publication of full 
and accurate data for the use of 
the investor. 

Surveys show a conviction in 
the minds of the general public 
that all of the reforms which have 
taken place in the securities busi- 
ness stem entirely from the im- 
position of Government controls. 
This is far from actuality. For 
years prior to 1929 the securities 
exchanges, then the only organ- 
ized groups in Wall Street with a 
central authority, had taken the 
lead in cleaning house within the 
securities industry. Few realize 
today, for instance, that the ex- 
changes were directly responsible 
for the effective elimination of the 
bucket shops. By instituting re- 
forms within their own organiza- 
tions they were able to exert a 
pronounced effect on the industry 
as a whole. Many controls were 
instituted over trading procedure 
during the twenties and many 
others were being promulgated, 
solely on the initiative of the ex- 
changes, when the stock market 
break in 1929 hastened Govern- 
ment controls. 





SEC Regulations 


When regulation came it was 
met with varied reception. The 
public welcomed the acts passed 
by Congress. Many in the securi- 
ties business also felt that legisla- 
tion by outside authorities was 
sorely needed. Many others re- 
sisted such control and felt that 
the end had come. They were 
greatly mistaken. Constructive 
elements in the Street found dur- 
ing this period the opportunity to 
grasp the reins. They took to 
heart the task of making our busi- 
ness a proud business, one to com- 
mand the respect and reliance of 
investors. 


The general public is also of the 
opinion that there continues to- 
day in financial circles a stubborn 
resistance to governmental con- 
trol, no matter what its nature or 
scope. This is an erroneous im- 
pression. Statutes in effect today 
are widely accepted as generally 
healthy and beneficial to the in- 
dustry. Many Wall Street groups, 
including the exchanges, wel- 
comed from the beginning the as- 
sistance of the government in 
overcoming what had come to 
seem insurmountable difficulties 
in the reorganization of the se- 
curities busines for its future 
welfare. 

We have government regula- 
tions, yes. But we also have self- 
regulation. It is in competent self- 
rule that effective protection to 
the investing public and_ the 
means of safeguarding our busi- 
ness for the future are found. The 
exchanges have gone beyond exist- 
ing governmental statutes in seek- 
ing and effecting investor protec- 
tion. It is only over-restrictive 
controls which threatened initia- 
tive, efficiency, public service, and 
our very existence, which have 
been vigorously opposed. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was necessarily in the 
“driver’s seat” in the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the Ex- 
change Act of 1934. The impact 
and effect of any governmental 
fiat depend largely upon the atti- 
tude of the enforcement agency. 
If such agency strive only to ac- 
complish the purpose underlying 
the legislation, and will seek 
within the framework of the stat- 
ute not negations, but ways and 
means by which the public inter- 
est will best be served and con- 
served, the result will be highly 
constructive. To this end coopera- 
tion between. the regulator and 
the regulated insures the best 
results. 

In my own opinion the Com- 





mission has been mindful of the 
importance of these two factors, 
namely, a purpose to facilitate the 
fair marketing of securities, so 
vital to our economic system, and 
the wisdom of cooperation. There 
have arisen differences of opinion 
between the Commission and var- 
ious segments of the industry, but 
few will be found to deny that the 
Commission has been of great help 
not only to the public but also to 
the industry. 


Buying Power and 
Investor Ignorance 

No investor can plead today 
unavailability of the facts when 
he purchases a listed security or 
one sold by means of a registered 
prospectus. But I am afraid that 
many can plead ignorance of the 
facts, readily available as they 
are, because they have not studied 
them. It is this peculiar situation 
which places a great responsibility 
on the investment banking house, 
the exchange member, the indi- 
vidual broker. 

With buying power what it is, 
with the markets reflecting in- 
creased optimism as the country 
accomplishes its reconversion to 
full civilian production, many a 
small investor, overcome by specu- 
lative possibilities, is, I fear, en- 
tering the market without first 
obtaining adequate information 
and advice. 

Let me tell you a story which 
illustrates the avid interest cur- 
rently being displayed by the 
“market-unwise”’ man on _ the 
street who today tends to con- 
sider the stock market in much 
the same way as he ponders the 
chances of a long shot in the 
fifth race at Belmont. 

A retired broker friend was din- 
ing alone at home one evening 
recently. While serving the din- 
ner, his butler suddenly slumped 
to the floor. A doctor hurriedly 
summoned informed my friend 
that the butler was dead and that 
he would have to report the death 
from unknown causes to _ the 
police. Telephoning' the 
precinct, he was instructed to 
touch nothing and not to leave the 
scene. A sergeant and a patrol- 
man arrived shortly, looked the 
situation over casually, and while 
awaiting the police doctor’s ar- 
rival, the sergeant questioned my 
friend somewhat as follows: 


“What is your name?” “John T. | 


Jones.” “Is this your apartment?” 
“Yes” “What is your business?” 
“T am retired.” “Don’t you do 
anything?” ‘Well, once in a while 
I go down to Wall Street and fool 
around a bit in the stock market.” 
At this point the patrolman, who 


local | 





had been rather drowsily con- 
sidering the body of the dead man 
on the floor, looked up in sudden 
interest and asked, “Is that so. 
What do you think of Common- 
wealth and Southern?” 


Wage Earners Must Be Educated 


You see, gentlemen, it is to 
these people, the smaller wage 
earners who compose the great 
bulk of our population, and who 
may one day suffer as a result 
of ill conceived speculative ven- 
tures, that the financial commun- 
ity must address its public rela- 
tions. These people must be 
educated, in a continuing pro- 
gram, to the desirability of proper, 
planned investment of whatever 
savings they can put away. They 
must be shown the inadvisability, 
the danger of hurrying into the 
market for speculation which they 
can usually ill afford. 

Do not assume that I decry 
carefully considered speculation. 
The need for risk capital and a 
degree of studied speculation are 
present in our economy today just 
as surely as they were forty years 
ago, when the great industries 
which have brought the nation to 
world leadership were being built. 
And the American dollar is still 
a venturesome dollar. Those who 
said not so many years back that 
expansion of the nation’s indus- 
trial resources had reached - its 
limits were in truth shortsighted. 
The amount of financing currently 


| being done for expansion of exist- 


ing business and the development 
of new industries arising out of 
the intensified research of the war 
years is a conclusive answer. 


But I do say that speculation is 
for those who need not worry 
greatly if the dollars which they 
venture should be lost. 

Full disclosure is the trend to- 
day in the enlightened advertis- 
ing and public relations policies 
of management in every line of 
endeavor. But we have discovered 
in the securities business that the 
passive making available of com- 
plete data is not sufficient. Further 
aggressive steps must and are be- 
ing taken to educate the investor 
to the absolute need for taking ad- 
vantage of full disclosure of the 
facts in selecting investment 
media. For the tens of thousands 
unqualified to analyze a security 
even with all the facts at hand, 
the mature advice of a reputable 
broker is the essential alternative. 

I know that your cooveration in 
this educational program as- 
sured. Your advice is constantly 
sought in the process of selling 
securities to the puks:. If we both 
stand upon the firm basis of truth 
and full disclosure, we need have 
no fear for the future 
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Solving Transportation Problem 


(Continued from page 2361) 
portation problems that cry for 
solution. They are problems that 
must be solved if we are to settle 
down to the job of peace which, 
as we have realized, is in many 
respects a harder job than pre- 


paring the nation for war. 

You must understand that I 
come to you not as a representa- 
tive of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
Opinions that I may express are 
therefore my own and are not 
necessarily those of any other 
member of our Committee. These 
members, as I have frequent cause 
to realize, differ widely on many 
questions. But fortunately there 
is great unanimity of opinion on 
one point. We all realize that 
transportation, rail, highway, 
water, air and pipeline, must be 
the servant of the public. It is a 
tool. It is either a benign instru- 
ment or, if it is inefficient, it is 
an instrument for the destruction 
of the interests of the people that 
it was created to serve. This in- 
efficiency might arise from errors 
of the operators of transportation, 
from mistakes of regulatory bodies 
or from the neglect of Congress 
to provide satisfactory statutory 
structure for the operation of this 
great public service. But no mat- 
ter where the mistakes occur it is 
the duty of Congress to find out 
what they are, who is responsible 
for them, and provide remedial 
measures. 

I think that I am safe in saying 
also that our Committee is in 
unanimous agreement in ap- 
proaching the solution of our 
many perplexing transportation 
problems with the interests of the 
users of transport services as our 
prime consideration. Next we are 
solicitous for the real owners of 
transportation facilities — not 
merely the officials but the 
hundreds of thousands of holders 
of transportation securities, either 
those who own them directly or 
those who own them through their 
imsurance policies and deposits in 
Savings banks. 


The Problem of the User 
and Investor 


Considering transportation then 
as the problem of the user and 
the real investor we are consider- 
ing a service that affects the wel- 





fare of practically 

American public. 
This thought was clearly the 

one which influenced Congress 


the whole 


when it wrote its declaration of | 


transportation policy in the pre- 
amble to the Transportation Act 
of 1940. While there may be some 
justifiable criticism of the manner 
in which this Act has been applied 
to transportation and while there 
may be conflicts of policy in 
various acts for the regulation of 
different segments of the trans- 
portation industry, I doubt if it 
would be possible to use in the 
English language words that 
would more clearly express the 
predominant public interest in 
transportation than those which 
formulate the national transporta- 
tion policy in the Act of 1940. 


Let me quote a portion of that 
Act. I find that Congress as it 
expressed itself in the preamble 
intended to, and I quote, “provide 
for fair and impartial regulation 
of all modes of transportation sub- 
ject ‘to the provisions of this Act, 
so administered as to recognize 
and preserve the interent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, 
adequate, economical, and effi- 
cient service and foster sound 
economic conditions in transpor- 
tation and among the several car- 
riers; to encourage the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reason- 
able charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or ad- 
vantages, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices; to cooper- 
ate with the several States and 
the duly authorized officials there- 
of; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditions.” 


The Growth of 
Transportation Industry 


Now that Act, of course, was 
written six years ago. Transpor- 
tation is a growing industry. It 
has never ceased to grow from the 
earliest days when the stone age 
man discovered, probably from 
a rolling stone, what a benign 
servant a’wheel could be. The 
newer forms of transportation, the 
motor vehicle, the airplane, in the 
last half of the last decade have 
achieved new heights in their 
service to the people. They have 
likewise posed problems of a 
magnitude that could not possibly 
have been foreseen even six years 





ago. They are sharply challenging 
the predominance of the older, far 
flung system of rail transporta- 
tion. Their competition, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it is 
greatly aided by government 
funds, poses problems for the 
managers of the railroads and for 
the investors in railroad securities 
that are stupendous in many of 
their implications. The nature of 
this competition has brought us 
to a sharp realization that the very 
thing that has made this nation 
great—freedom of competition— 
may, if permitted to run an un- 
bridled course in the field of 
transportation, destroy the effi- 
ciency of our most important pub- 
lic service. 

I firmly believe that if Congress 
cannot devise a formula that will 
permit privately financed trans- 
portation to serve the people, and 
make a profit for investors, in 
competition with government- 
aided transport, we must face a 
most unpleasant alternative — the 
nationalization of transportation 
with the nationalization of other 
industries to follow as surely as 
night follows day. 


Did you know that there is a 
total of eighty-five billion, three 
hundred million dollars ($85,300,- 
000,000) of capital invested in 
transportation in this country? 
Forty billions of this have been 
spent by the Government for tax- 
free facilities which need earn no 
return on the investment. Con- 
trast this with the slightly more 
than forty-five billions of private 
capital invested in facilities which 
are taxed and which must earn 
a return for the investor. A study 
of these figures reveals the ex- 
tent to which government is com- 
peting with its own people. 

And let us not forget that this 
citizen-supplied capital, which 
comes from taxpayers, must pay 
taxes, in addition to operating 
costs, before any earnings can ac- 
crue to those who have invested 
their funds. 


We may well ask what has be- 
come of the theory upon which 
this Republic was founded? Was 
not the idea of the framers of our 
Constitution that the government 
was to be the servant of the 
people and not their master? 

There was a time when the 
notion was prevalent that a few 
rich railroad tycoons were the 
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only sufferers from competition 
of government capital. Whatever 
may have been the sins of the 
plunderers of the railroads in the 
past, we today are not punishing 
the old sinners by policies that 
take away reasonable profits from 
private investors. The real owners 
of transportation today are life in- 
surance policy holders, savings 
banks depositors, beneficiaries of 
trust funds, educational and char- 
itable foundations, colleges and 
hospitals and hundreds of thous- 
ands of relatively small investors. 

The heads that roll into the 
basket when the dread blade of 
bankruptcy falls are not those ol 
brass-hatted tycoons but are the 
heads of our friends and neigh- 
bors who are the real owners of 
transportation or are the bene- 
ficiaries of foundations, colleges 
and hospitals that own transpor- 
tation securities. 


A Path to the Nationalization 
of all Industry 


There is also another fact that 
we should not overlook. There is 
no more certain path to the 
nationalization of such an essen- 
tial public service as transporta- 
tion than the drying up of the 
sources of private capital through 
bankruptcies or the continued 
threat of wide-spread insolvencies. 
The users of transportation are 
right when they demand continu- 
ance of service. If this service can- 
not be supplied by private capital 
the government must move in. 
There is no other alternative. 


I favor all necessary govern- 
ment aid to airlines, highways and 
waterways. My record on these 
questions is clear. I have not 
changed my position and I do not 
expect to do so. I do insist, how- 
ever, and there are many others 
in Congress who agree with me, 
that when an infant industry 
grows into manhood it should be 
weaned. In supplying subsidy to 
promote an essential public serv- 
ice in its infancy we should al- 
ways hasten the day when we can 
pluck away the government nip- 
ple and bid the growing industry 
to sharpen its teeth on the hard 
food of competition to be found 
in the nation’s capital markets. 
Private capital should replace 
government capital at the earliest 
possible moment. 


This threat of nationalization is 
not merely a threat to transpor- 
tation. Counting the employees 
of transportation companies and 
their families we find a group of 
from nine to twelve million 
voters. Nationalization of trans- 
portation therefore would make a 
huge addition to the Government 
payroll and would provide a polit- 
ical party enough. Government 
payroll voters to swing any elec- 
tion. 

A party that nationalizes trans- 
portation would find itself en- 
trenched in power for many gen- 
erations. It should be remembered 
always that nationalization of 
transportation may come from an- 
other cause than political theory. 
It can come from necessity en- 
forced by widespread bankrupt- 
cies in transportation. When it is 
realized that the purchasing power 
of transportation is probably the 
largest of any segment of our 
economy it seems clear that this, 
plus the millions of votes of Gov- 
ernment employees and their fam- 
ilies, would make it practically 
impossible to retrace steps toward 
nationalization back to freedom of 
enterprise. 

Does not industry, other than 
the transportation industry, see in 
this picture the threat of general 
nationalization? I haven’t reached 
the point of looking under my bed 
every night to see if Karl Marx 
has crawled in, but I can tell you, 
with deep conviction, that the 
greatest threat of socialism in this 


country today lies in the trans- 
portation industry, and that what 
happens to it in the next half dec- 
ade will determine the fate of 
private enterprise in this nation. 





Public Interest First, Self- 
Interest Second 


I hope that the legislation which 
we expect to frame as a result of 
our pending investigation will: 
clearly place upon transportation 
—and by this I mean all forms— 
the responsibility to serve the 
public tirst and its own interests 
second. Public service and not 
self-interest is the only reason for 
the existence of transportation 
and certainly it is the only excuse 
for the investment of Government 
funds to promote transportation 
service. It is this public service 
not not the self-interest of any 
segment of the transportation in- 
dustry that has influenced the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to undertake this in- 
vestigation. Our Committee is 
composed of some of the ablest 
men in Congress. They think for 
themselves. I believe that the rec- 
ord of our Committee is such that 
it must be clear to the public that 
this investigation will not be con-- 
trolled by any transportation 
agency or group of transportation, 
agencies. 

We expect the agencies of trans- 
port, as well as the users of trans-., 
port, to approach their common, 
problems from the standpoint of 
this predominant public interest. 
We have sought from thousands 
of users of transport and the op- 
erators and experts in the trans- 
portation field constructive sug- 
gestions loking toward the solu- 
tion of our common national prob- 
lems. The replies which we have 
received indicate to a very satis- 
factory degree that there is wide- 
spread recognition among leaders 
in all branches of business that 
our transportation problems can- 
not be met unless we submerge 
self-interest. The economy of this 
nation is in such a state, follow- 
ing its complete devotion to the 
waging of war, that we cannot 
permit self-serving pressure 
groups to approach our common 
problems with little or no regard 
for the needs of the whole people. 
This is true of practically every 
segment of our economy but it is 
particularly true when we are 
dealing with a public service so 
essential to the welfare of our 
people as transportation. 

In the words of the Honorable 
Clarence F. Lea, Chairman of our 
Committee, this problem is vital 
“because transportation is the 
connecting link between our pro- 
ducing machine and the consum- 
ing public.’ He truly stated 
further that without efficient and 
economical transportation our 
whole economy can bog down no 
matter what our industrial execu- 
tives and the investment of pri- 
vate capital may do toward con- 
verting our economy from war 
to peace. 


To Build on Present Legal 
Framework 

We are not planning to rewrite 
the Interstate Commerce Act. We 
are, however, hoping to do a 
pretty good job toward the solu- 
tion of our transportation prob- 
lems by trimming here and there 
and adjusting this policy and that 
policy within the statutory frame- 
work that has been created over 
the many years that the Interstate 
Commerce Act has been on our 
statute books. 


I would be faithless to my re- 
sponsibility to my fellow mem- 
bers in the Interstate Commerce 
Committee if I did not urge upon 
you the fullest possible coopera- 
tion that you can give us toward 
the solution of the problems that 
certainly mean much to you as 
shippers and receivers of freight. 
You are the people who pay the 
nation’s tremendous transporta- 
tion bill, you are the ones who 
first feel the effects of inefficiency 
in our transportation service. I 
have no doubt that many of you 
have already replied to the ques- 
tions which the Committee has 
sent out but I feel that I should 
take a moment or two for a brief 
summarization of these topics. 
This will serve to indicate to you 
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the scope of our inquiry and its 
objective nature. 

These topics are g70uped under 
nine main headings. The first is 
quite general and is entitled ‘“Na- 
tional Transportation Policy.” 
Here we seek criticism of the 
statement of policy in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. 

Under the heading of “Regula- 
tion” we hope to evoke construc- 
tive comment on the advantages 
and disadvantages of separate 
regulatory agencies for each mode 
of. transportation; the advantages 
and disadvantages of a_ single 
regulatory. body and comment on 
the suggestion frequently ad- 
vanced that the. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be reorganized 
in the light of present day condi- 
tions and postwar transportation 
problems. 

We have tried to make these 
suggested topics something differ- 
ent from the ordinary question- 
naire. They are topics for discus- 
sion. They are subjects for com- 
ment. And furthermore if any- 
one has anything to say on any 
subject not covered by the Com- 
mittee document, he can just let 
himself -go. 

In closing I wish to emphasize 
again that there is a very strong 
feeling among the members of our 
Committee that failure to recog- 
nize that self-interest is merely a 
part and not the whole of any 
problem cannot be tolerated in 
this complicated economy of ours, 
particularly at this time when we 
are all but submerged in problems 
created by world chaos. 

It would be unrealistic not to 
recognize the fact that. the war 
has not changed human nature 
very much. Ido believe, however, 
that there is a growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that a democracy 
can live only if the people com- 
posing it are willing to adjust 
their aims and ambitions to the 
common good. In the conduct of 
this investigation we seek your 
cooperation in applying this prin- 
ciple to our transportation prob- 
‘lems. 

—EEEE i 


es Off in March 


March sales of the gas utility 
industry declined 0.8%, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association reported on 
April 29, dropping from 2,379,- 
278,000 therms in March, 1945 to 
2.360,134,000 therms this year. 
The Association’s index number 
of total Gas utility sales was 179.8 
for March (1935-1939—100.0). 

Sales totaled approximately 24,- 
886,662,000 therms in the 12 
months ending March 31, 1946, 
eauivalent to a 2.3% decrease. 
The figures include only sales to 
ultimate consumers. 

Combined sales of manufactured 
and mixed gas in March, were 
about 270,412,000 therms a de- 
crease of 0.2% compared with 
1945. The index number of manu- 
factured and mixed gas sales in 
March, however, stood at 159.7 
(1935-1939= 100.0). 

Manufactured and mixed gas 
sales in the 12-month period end- 
ing March 31, 1946 were 2,965,- 
710,000 therms, representing a 
gain of 0.7% over the comparable 
period ending last year. 

Natural gas sales, amounting to 
2,089,722.000 therms in March, de- 
creased 0.9% from sales of 2,108,- 
336,000 therms in March. 1945. 
The Association’s natural gas 
sales index number for March 
was 182.5 (1935-1939—100.0). 

Natural gas sales were ap- 
preximately 21,920,952,000 therms 
‘in the 12-month period ending 
March 31, 1946, a decrease of 2.7% 
compsered with the same period 
ending a vear ago. The natural 
gas sales figures:do not include 
gas marketed through: non-utility 
channels. 

A therm is a unit of measure- 
ment of gas supply which takes 
into account variations in heating 
values. One therm is roughly 
equivalent on’ the average to 170 
cubic feet of manufactured and 
mixed gas combined, or to 100 
cubic feet of natural gas. 





The National Debt and the Individual Investor 


(Continued from page 2362). | 
certainly is a step in the right di- | 
rection. The National City Bank | 
letter for April says: “ ... debt 
retirement is more rapid than was 
expected.” 

It seems to me that every Amer- | 
ican should, in time of prosperity, 
be willing to continue to pay high 
taxes for the purpose of retiring 
Government obligations. 


Maintain Widespread Holdings of 
Savings Bonds 
There is. one other 
consideration every 
should be interested in as essen- 
tial to a stable economy: -We be- 
lieve it is of the’ utmost tmpor- 


important 


tance that the present widespread | 


ownership of Government. securi- 
ties be maintained. At the begin- 
ning of the-War Finance program 
in May, 1941, 10% of the people” 
of the nation owned 90% of the 
public debt. By the end of the 
Victory Loan Drive the debt had 
been so widely distributed that 
the 10% owned only 60%. Today 
40% of the debt is now owned by 
the other 90% of the people. This 
is one of the great .accomplish- 
ments of the War Finance’ pro- 
gram, particularly from the bank- 
er’s point of view. 

From May, 1941 through March, 
1946 a total of 1,100,000,000 Sav- 
ings Bonds were sold to 85,000,- 
000 Americans—and more than 
79% of the dollar value of these 
bonds is still in the hands of the 
original purchaser. The cost to 
the Government of selling these 
bonds amounted to 1/42nd of 1% 
of all the money raised in the 
eight war loans. That’s a marvel- 
ous record. You bankers had a 
part in making it. 

Full production will produce its 
own purchasing power. Wheels of 
industry turning at a capacity 
will yield national income for 
1946 of approximately $156,000,- 
000,000, according to the latest De- 
partment of Commerce survey, 
against an all-time high of $160,- 
000,000,000 in 1945. At least $20,- 
000,000,000 of the $156,000,000,000 
will be available for savings after 
expenditures for consumer goods, 
services, etc. This sum, plus the 
vast accumulated liquid assets in 
the hands of individuals — now 
some $181,000,000,000 — makes it 
imperative that we siphon a great 
deal of this purchasing power into 
savings accounts, insurance and 
U. S. Savings Bonds, in order to 
hold the line against pressure on 
prices. If we got all this money 
into savings accounts, 
and Savings Bonds and kept it 
there, that would be a sure cure 
for inflation. 

As of April 15 the Banking Sys- 
tem owned $110,000,000,000, or ap- 
proximately 40% of the national 
debt and individuals owned 23% 
which, expressed in dollars, 
amounts to $64,000,000,000. All 
schools of economics agree that 
these two percentages should be 
reversed. It is to the national in- 
terest to do so. It is to your own 
selfish interest, Mr. Banker, to 
help the Treasury in the»péaee— 
time sale of Savings Bonds, so that 
not so much of the national debt 
will be concentrated in the hands 
of the banks—thus lessening the 
danger of credit inflation and pro- 
tecting the accumulated savings of 
your customers, which is your sol- 
emn duty. The possession of Sav- 
ings Bonds gives individuals not 
only an actual backlog of security 
against emergencies but equally 
important*~a:_sense of confidence 
and well-being which . confers 
benefits beyond the measure of 
the savings in.dollars and cents. 


A Publicity Campaign 

The first extensive peacetime 
publicity promotion for U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds will take place during 
June, 1946. Starting on June 6, 
second anniversary of D-Day in 
France, and ending on July 4, In- 
dependence Day, the advertising, 
press and radio drive will dra- 


| dividuals 
| systematic saving that they 
| carrying over into peacetime. The 
| June 


| their reténtion to maturity. 
| not intended to increase the pub- 


Ameriean | 


insuranee 





matize the self-interest theme as 


never before. The national slogan 
will be, “BACK YOUR FUTURE,” 
and the national theme will be, 
“YOU BACKED THE ATTACK, 


|'NOW BACK YOUR FUTURE.” 


During the war millions of in- 
developed a habit of 
are 


program will promote the 
purchase of additional bonds and 
It is 


lic debt, but maintain widespread 
ownership of Government obliga- 
tions. 

Country - wide ownership of 
United States Government Bonds 
is the best possible insurance for 
the preservation of our economic 
system. One. of the wholesome 
developments of the last four 
years has been the steady flow of 
our people’s savings into these 
bonds. This has vast significance 
for us in terms of a more vigilant 
and alert citizenship, of a renewed 
interest in the American way of 
life and our system of free enter- 
prise. 

In connection with the June 
promotional program we ask the 
ceooperation of the banks in 
bringing to the attention of the 
American people the desirability 
and. availability of U. S. Savings 
Bonds. We have prepared two 
posters: “BACK YOUR FUTURE” 
AND “U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
WILL HELP YOU GET THERE.” 
We hope you will display these 
prominently. 

We ask that you allocate a por- 
tion of your advertising in June 
for this program. We also ask that 
you place at least one line on Sav- 
ings Bonds in all your advertising 
throughout the year. 

We particularly request that the 
banks continue as issuing agents 
and, wherever possible, maintain 
a special window or booth for 
over-the-counter sale of Savings 
Bonds. 

We ask that bankers cooperate 
with our education program to 
reach school pupils with the 
thrift plan for Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. Regular savings by 
youngsters, you may be sure, will 
redound to the benefit of banks 
in years to come. 





People Still Buying Savings Bonds 


Perhaps some of you are won-| 
dering if the American people are | 
still really interested in Savings | 
Bonds. For your’ information, 
sales of U. S. Savings Bonds, Se-| 
ries E, F and G, for the first quar- | 
ter of 1945 amounted to $2,208,- | 
334,000, against redemptions of | 
$1,727,786,000, or a net sale of| 
$480,548,000. Total sales for the | 
first quarter were equivalent to) 
75% of the sales made in the first | 
quarter of 1945 when we were at 
war with both Germany and 
Japan. April sales to date are at 
the rate of more than $650,000,000 
a month. 


Some bankers are worried about 
redemptions. The smart banker 
will see in his redemption window 
an opportunity to make temporary 
personal loans to tide over a sit- 
uation which would otherwise 
force the redemption of bonds. An 
understanding person at the win- 
dow, or a sign to “CONSULT US 
ABOUT A PERSONAL LOAN 
BEFORE CASHING YOUR 
BONDS” would, I believe, pro- 
duce business for your bank and 
at the same time reduce the re- 
demption of Savings Bonds. 


Summary 


To summarize: The Treasury’s 
present Savings Bonds program 
has three objectives. The first 
is to help combat inflation by 
siphoning off purchasing power 
from individuals who are likely to 
be competing for a still limited 
supply of consumer goods, there- 
by forcing prices still higher. The 
second objective is to maintain a 
wide distribution of the public 
debt. The third objective is to 
continue the education of the pub- 
lic so that the mass of people are 
familiar with the terms and con- 
ditions of Government securities 
available to them. 

Frank C. Rathje, President of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Tuesday, April 23, released 
a four-point program to help 
check inflation. Point number 
one: “. . . the continued vigorous 
sale of Treasury Savings Bonds by 
the banks is of the greatest im- 
portance in combating inflation. 
This program should include plans 
to persuade bondholders to keep 
their bonds.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may 
I remind you again that you have 
the opportunity to perform a great 





public relations job for banking 
and at the same time help to win 
the war against poverty and want, 
to make every income receiver a 
bondholder, so that he will be a 
more confident person, a more 
valuable citizen, and a better cus- 
tomer for his bank, You can be 
of great help to us. I am confi- 
dent that all thrift promotion by 
the Treasury will be, in the future 
as it was during the war, bene- 
ficial to the banks of your State. 
Therefore, I solicit your aid, not 
only as an obligation to your 
country but as a matter of self- 
interest to banks and bankers for 
the benefit of all of us. 

Gentlemen, the Treasury appre- 
ciates the splendid help the bank- 
ers of Georgia have given it in 
the past. I want to thank you in 
advance for the future coopera- 
tion that I know you are going to 
give our State Director, Joe Wood- 
ruff, in this fight to hold our war- 
time gains. 


Exportation of Currency 
To Overseas APOs 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 25 that the War 
Department advises that the ex- 
portation of currency to cverseas 
APOs or between such APOs 
where the dollar is not the ac- 
cepted medium of exchange is 
prohibited. Mr. Goldman’s advices 
add: 

“Therefore, currency will not 
be accepted for mailing when ad- 
dressed to overseas APOs, except 
those APOs which are branches 
of the post offices at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton. These prohibitions apply to 
currency enclosed in letters and 
parceis sent as ordinary and 
registered mail. 

“Desired remittances to over- 
seas APOs should be made by 
means of United States Postal 
Money Orders. 

— —— 
Gift Parcels for Italy 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 25 that the 
service of ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift parcels is ex- 
tended to include all places in the 
Italian Provinces of Gorizia, 
Trieste, Pola, Fiume and Zara, 
Gift parcels are now acceptable 
for all places in continental Italy. 
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._ MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
G. H. WALKER & CO. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of these shares, 


Peninsular Telephone Company 


80,000 Shares $1.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $25.00 a Share) 


Of these shares, 71,895 shares have been issued by the Company to 

holders of its $1.40 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Class ‘‘A’’ (par $25.00 

a share) pursuant to its Exchange Offer. The remaining 8,105 shares 
have been purchased and sold by the undersigned. 


26,799 Shares Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 


Of these shares, 26,238 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 
Subscription Warrants issued to the holders of Common Stock of the 
Company. The remaining 561 shares have been purchased and sold by 


the undersigned. 


COGGESHALL & HICKS 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Dangers of Government Foreign Lending 


(Continued from page 2359) 
that sum to approximately $20,- 
000,000,000. We are now propos- 
‘ing toa cancel the-entire $20,000,- 
80vU,000 which was -loaned, in ef- 
fect, to Great Britain. 


The result of our lend-lease 
policy has been a worsening of 
our position from an international 
standpoint. I asked the Secretary 
,of the Treasury to tabulate the ef- 
fect -of the, lend-lease _policy on 
our economy and 
-with other countries. 
of the record of the hearings it 
will be found that he states that 


the net deterioration in.the posi- | 
of the United States from De- | 


tion 
_cember,.1941,-to December, 1945,-| 
was approximately $5,000, 000: 000. 
In other words, from an interna- 
tianal standpoint our gold hold-| 
“ings. decreased by $2,700,000,000 | 
net. -The foreign-owned dollar | 
‘balances increased by $3,200,000,- 
000. We also invested about $1,- 
000,000,000 abroad, and I am not 
sure whether that represents real 
value. So altogether our position 
from an international standpoint 
is between $5,000,000,000 and $6,- 
000 ,066,000 worse than it was, at} 
the time the war began. 

WwW happened in the lend- 
eds “was that we were ex= 
‘porting -bfllions of dollars’ worth 
of-goods from this country for 


nothing, and we were payiig for | 


‘évéry import which came into the | 
country. So we had a net balance 


our. relations 
On page 67 | 


/ of trade against us, which resulted 


in the building up of foreign bal- 
ances in this country and the loss 
of: gold by the United States. 

In addition, we have. undoubt- 
ediy depleted at a serious rate 
some of our most important na- 
tional resources. . So in general, 
through the lend-lease policy as a 
whole and the war, we have al- 
ready ‘made a substantial contri- 


‘tion and a decreasé in our wealth 
from an international standpoint 
—the-sume kind of worsening of 
position for which Great Britain 





is now asking us to assist her. 
Third, under the surplus prop- 
lerty agreement which .has been 
| reportéd on by the Méad commit- 
| tee we are turning over to.Great 


Britain at 10 cents’)on the dollar. 


lend-lease goods’ im existence 
| worth approximately” °$6,500,000,- 
|000. A fair amount of’sach goods 
| represents civilian property. Four 
| hundred and thirty-nine million 
|dollars’ worth of such goods are 
in the hands of British civilian 
agencies, for the civilian popuia- 
| tion. Eighty-four million dollars 
has already’ been distributed fur- 
‘ther down the’ line. Petroleum 
having a value-of $143,000,000. is 
turned over. Altogether we are 
turning over between $600,000,000 
and $700,000,000 worth of goods 





which have no particular relation 
to military lend-lease. Military 
lend-lease, which may.or may not 
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be of value to Great Britain, we 
are turning over for less than 10 
cents on the dollar. In any event, 
the Mead committee seems -to -feel 
that we have been. more. than 
generous in our settlement of the 
surplus-property account, 

Under the Bretton Woods Fund, 
we are making available to the 
rest of the world $2,750,000,000. 
Those dollars may be borrowed 
znd sspent in the United States. 


Under the Bretton Woods Bank 


we_ are. providing $3,175,000,000; 
and, with the International Bank’s 
guaranty, a total of $7,500,000,000 
worth of securities could be sold 
to the citizens of this country, 
without further. authority. from 
Congress, but the dollars 
available by the sale of such. se- 


curities would then be available | 
in | 
_ | large amounts. ¢ontemplated will 
is | 
$3,750,000,000; but the Adminis- | 
in ad-| 
cover | 


to foreign countries, for use 
buying goods in this country. 
he present proposed loan 


tration has announced that, 
dition to that, in order to 
other loans, it intends to propose 
at once an increase in the Export- 
Import Bank’s funds by a billion 
and a quarter dollars, over the 
present lending authority of that 
bank. So, in effect, the additional 
lending program we are now 
asked to approve amounts to $5,- 
000,000,000. 

We have appropriated $2,700,- 
000,000 for UNRRA, which, of 
course, is also used to buy goods 
from this country, for which we 
get no return. 

Thus, Mr. 
period: of a year we are authoriz- 


ing the Executive to’make dollars | 


available to foreign countries in 
the-total sum. of .$21,450,000,000. It 
is impossible to tell. how fast 
may be spent, but it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that_it will be 
spen within four years; or 
rate of $5,000,000,000 a year. 
considering: that total, 
also take into consideration 
possibility of having foreign coun- 
tries spend approximately $5,000,- 


In 


000,000 of foreign banking funds | 
and | 


held in the United States 
other funds estimated to exceed 
$10,000,000,000. 


afford to lend these vast sums of 
money. Money. loaned to: govern- 


ments is not likely to be repaid 7f | 


such tremendous} eeonomic 


loaned in 
amounts. That was our experi- 
ence after the-last-war: Payments; 
are. perhaps-made until times 
hard. 
a real burden 
government 
to cease such 
likely to do so. 


on any people the 
is 
payments, and is 


There is no way 


expansion which cannot be con- 
tinued. Sooner or later we must 
stop lending, and when that time 
comes the collapse of our export 
trade will throw thousands of our 
men out of work and will accen- 
tuate any depression which may 
exist. . That is exactly. what hap- 
pened in the twenties. Then we 
expanded our exports by the cre- 
ation of private credit. Now we 
propose to begin the same process, 
but at public expense, and inevi- 
tably we shall reach the same de- 
bacle which: occurred ine}932. 
Mr. President; loans made for 
a period of two or three years, at 
the rate of approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, totaling $5,000,- 
000,900 or $6,000,000,000, might be 
repaid; and it might be that in- 
vestments abroad and an increase 





made | 


in tourist traffic would gradually 
take up the slack and would cre- 
ate a sound export trade in rea- 
sonable volume. But loans’in the 


be paid by the American taxpay- 
ers and, in the end, will lead to 
deflation and depression for the 
American workman. 

As a general proposition, 
from the emergency created by 
the recent war, I seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom of having -one 
government: lend: money to an- 
other government. That process 
is not of benefit to either. In the 
long run, a country which cannot 
stand on its own feet is not like- 


apart 





President, in the brief | 


it | 


at the| the 


we should’! other 


the ly 


| tie 
I have suggested that we cannot | 


| to form political blocs, 
a good deal more.dangerous than 


ly to succeed through assistance 
from some other country. “Every 


| people must work out its own sal- 


vation, 

The making of loans may ac- 
complish a temporary purpose; 
and in this case I am prepared to 
say that, from. the point of view 
of humanitarian aid to the world, 
we should be prepared to make a 
reasonable loan program or a gift 
program. I voted for UNRRA. In 
long run, however, I think 
loans from one government to an- 
make for bad feeling. A 
man and a country are more like- 
to mike enemies by lending 
money and asking for repayment 
than they are likely to make 
friends. Loans have been used 
and probably will be used in the 
future for political purposes, to 
one country more closely to 
another, to obtain concessions in 
the development of resources, and 
which 


bloes. If the United 
States undertakes to lend, in ef- 
| feet, $20,000,060;000° and: if it in- 


get,| tends to collect it from the. rest of 
Once the payment becomes | |the world, the United States will 


lbe the most unpepular. nation in 


strongly tempted \the world. 


I do not mean to say that we 


| should oppose a policy of private 


to collect money from a govern~| jending or private foreign invest- 


ment except by war, but certainly 
we do not proposed to go to war 
to collect the money owed to us. 
In small amounts, 
debts may be paid; 
volume is now -proposed it 
seems to me extremely improba- 
ble that they will be paid. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in 
the case of the British there is no 
real will to pay. Most of the Con- 
servative members of the British 
Parliament abstained from voting 
on the credit agreement, and 
many British newspapers de- 
nounced us because the agreement 
did not provide for a gift instead 
of a loan. The British Govern- 
ment itself was apologetic about 
the arrangement. 

If this loan is not repaid, then 
our taxpavers will have to pay 
both the interest and the princi- 
pal, although they are already 
staggering under a _ tremendous 
load of taxation. 


but in such 


as 


Lending on Grand Scale Is Hi hly | 
Inflationary and Will Fi ally | 
_ Cause Serious Depression, 
" Furthermore, Mr. President; the 
expansion: of foreign credit ist just 
as inflattonary es is- the,exparjsion 


‘ef ‘credit -at-honte:- If’? we build 4 


up an export trdde at the rate of 
$5,000,000,000 a year on credit it 
does not have to be balanced by 
imports. 


| abroad, 


should be done by 
because in that 
more likely to be 


but 
capital 
far 


ments, 
private 
case 


it t 


is 


it 


government) done for sound economic reasons. 


Even in connection with the in- 
vestment of private capital 
our Government should 
perhaps exercise some veto pow- 
er, so as to be able to prevent un- 
due inflation and prevent the 
kind of unnecessary lending 
which sometimes was done in the 
twenties. 

My conclusion is that our total 
foreign lending to get the world 
started again on its economic life 
could well be limited to $5,000,- 
600,000 or $6,000,000,000, instead 
of $20,000,000,000. The British 
share of such a loan would be 
more nearly $1,250,000,069 or $1,- 
500,000,000, instead of $3,750,009,- 
000, 


What the Agreement Provides 


Mr. President, I wish to exam- 
ine the provisions of this loan. 

The agreement provides for an 
advance of $3, 750,009, 000,- which 
may be drawn upon at any time 
from now until the end of 1951. 
‘All of-it, ‘LT think, could be drawn 
at once, and there would be a nat- 


do so. sinéé no interest has to be | 
paid in the interim. There seems 





to be some indefinite understand- 


dre t 


ural inclination for the. British to,act of sterling-area coun 


the fund will be spread over sev 
eral years. 


No interest is to be paid until 
the end of 1951, and then at the 
rate of 2%. The principal is to be 
repaid in .50 annual instalments, 
lasting until the year. 2001... The 
effective interest rate, if interest 
is to be paid, would be about 
1.73%, or-1.62% if drawn at once. 


it may be pointed out that the 
Federal Government is today pay~ 
ing between 2% and 2.50% for 
long-term .- loans, and this is a 
long-term. loan. -We cannot con- 
sider the average, and I think the 
proper. comparison is between 
1.76% and perhaps 2.50% which 
our Government must pay. That 
means that the American taxpay~ 
er pays the difference. However, 
interest is not-to be paid -m any 
year When British exports fail to 
measure up to a certain standard, 
and, if they do not do se, interest 
for that year is forever forgiven. 
Secretary Vinson admits that the 
loan cannot be justified on the 
basis of a commercial loan. The 
terms are far more favorable than 
we are extending to any other 
country. The interest rate is be- 
low that which our Government 
has to pay for long-term money, 
It is very likely that the interest 
will not be paid at all. 

Lord Keynes interpreted -the 
agreement as follows in his 
speech to the House of Lords on 
Dee. 17, 1945: 

“We pay no interest for six 
years. After that we pay no in- 
terest in any year in which our 
exports have not been restored to 
a level which may be estimated 
at about 60% in excess of pre~ 
war. ... 

Lord 
value?”’ 

Lord Keynes: “Volume. That is 
very important; I should have said 
so. The maximum payment in 
any year is £35,000,000, and that 
does not become payable until our 
external income, in terms of pres- 
ent prices, is 50 times that 
amount.” 

In other words, Lord Keynes 
said that Britain’s exports must 
be 60% more in volume now than 
they were before the war. The 
likelihood of that seems somewhat 
remote. 

There 
whether 
correct, 
keenest 


3arnby: “In volume or 


has been some question 
Lord Keynes is entirely 
but as he was one of the 
financial analysts in the 
world, I think we can assume that 
he is. The exact provision of the 
agreement-is that there shall be 
no int@rést paid: if— 

“The income of the United 
Kingdom from home-produced 
exports plus its net income from 
invisible current transactions im 
balance of payments was on 
average over the five preced- 

calendar years less than 
366,000,000, as such figure may 
be adjusted for changes in the 
price level.” 

Lord Keynes appears to esti- 
mate that the price level has in- 
creased approximately 100% and 
that British exports plus net in- 
come from invisible current trans-~ 
actions must amount to $7,000,- 
000,005 at present prices before 
interest has to be paid. 

In 1946 it will be about one-half 
of that amount. 

Certainly the payment of any 
interest is contingent to the high- 
est degree, and we cannot count 
on it. Of course, that means that 
our taxpayers must pay it. 

In return for the advance, the 
British make certain agreements 
which are said to be of great val- 
ue to us. First, they agree that 
within one year the sterling re- 
ceipts of sterling-area countries 
will be available for current 
transactions in any currency area 
so thatthe so-called sterling-area 
dollar pool will be entirely dis- 
solved, The value of this agree-_ 
ment. may well be. questioned, 
The Wéllar pool-was entered into 
for war purposes by the voluntary 
tries, If 
is Questionable whether it will’ be 
renewed. 


its 
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Lord Keynes in the same speech 


It is a purely artificial ing, however, that the drafts on to the House of Lords said: 
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“I wonder how much we are 
giving away there? It does not 
relate to the balances accumulat- 
ed before the spring of 1947.” 

In other words, this dollar pool 
arrangement does not go into ef- 
fect until a year after this agree- 
ment begins to operate. 

I continue reading: 

“We are left quite free to set- 
tle this to the best of our ability. 
What we undertake to do is not to 
restrict the use of balances we 
have not yet got and have not yet 
been entrusted to us. It~-will-be 
very satisfactory if we can main- 
tain the voluntary wartime sys- 
tem into 1947. But what hope is 
there of the countries concerned 
continuing such an arrangement 
much longer than’ that? Indeed, 
the danger is that these countries 
which have a dollar or gold sur- 
plus, such as India, and South Af- 
rica, would prefer to make their 
own arrangements, leaving us 
with a dollar pool which is a defi- 
cit pool, responsible for the dollar 
expenditure, not only of our- 
selves, but of the other membé¢rs 
of the area having a dollar defi- 
eit.” 

In short, Lord Keynes says that 
Great Britain could not maintain 
this dollar pool anyway. Nor 
would it be to their interest to do 
so. As Lord Keynes said fur- 
ther: 

“The way to remain an inter- 
mational banker is to allow checks 
to be drawn upon you; the way to 
destroy the sterling area is to prey 
on it and to try to live on it. The 
way to retain it is to restore its 
privileges and opportunities as 
soon as possible to what they were 
before the war.” 

In other words, if we buy goods 
and materials from independent 
countries and independent Brit- 
ish dominions, and pay for those 
goods and materials with dollars, 
why should those countries and 
dominions surrender those dollars 
to the British? They themselves 
would use those dollars when 
coming to America and buying 
goods in the United States. 

Great Britain agrees further 
that it will not apply exchange 
controls to restrict payments to 
the United States for products of 
the United States permitted to be 
imported into the United King- 
dom ar the use of sterling bal- 


ances to the credit of residents of | 


the United States arising out of 
current transactions. This hardly 
seems to be any sacrifice on the 
part of the United Kingdom. How 
they can possibly hope to obtain 
mecessary imports from this coun- 
try if they do not permit their cit- 
izens to pay for them in dollars is 
difficult to see. It is significant 
that under article VII of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, if it should 
become effective by dollars be- 
eoming a scarce currency, Great 


Britain might impose controls 
which would prevent payment, 


even for imports permitted to be 
made, and in spite of this loan 
agreement. This means that when 
this money runs out, Britain, un- 
able to obtain dollars, can go back 
on all promises, It could not be 
otherwise. 

Mr. President, article VII pro- 
vides that if dollars become scarce 
in the world, or if they are de- 
elared by the board of the Bret- 
ton Woods Fund to be scarce, any 
country may restrict payments to 
this country. In other words, 
once the loan runs out, unless the 
world is restored to an almost un- 
tusual condition; we are to be con- 
fronted with having our payments 
to this country restricted, and our 
exports restricted unless we loan 
more money. The entire picture 
of the proposed arrangement is 
that so long as the money lasts 
we will be in fine shape. We will 
be in position always to export 
anything we may have to export, 
if we loan the other fellow money 
with which to pay us for dur ex- 
ports. But as soon as the money 
runs out, article VII of the agree- 
ment permitting free exchange 
may be eliminated entirely by 
force of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. 





The two governments also agree 
that within a year they will cease 
to impose restriction on payments 
and transfers for current trans- 
actions, with certain very definite 
exceptions. It seems clear that 
the removal of such restrictions 
will benefit Great Britain just as 
much as they do the United States 
if not more. Great Britain fur- 
ther agrees that if it imposes quo- 
tas on imports, they shall be ad- 
| ministered in a way that will not 
| discriminate against American 
imports. 


They may impose quotas on im- 
ports, and they do not agree to 
accept any imports from the 


United States. They do not agree 
to permit importation of, we will 
say, automobiles if they do not 
wish to do so. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the actual consideration of 
this agreement bv the Banking 
and Currency Commiittee Great 
Britain announeed that the Gov- 
ernment would buy all cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain. No 
cotton may be imported hereafter 
into Great Britain unless. the 
British Government imports it. 
Of course, that nullifies any 
agreement to the effect that the 
British will not discriminate 
against America by imposing quo- 
tas, because they are not imposing 
quotas on imports. They are 
merely saying, in effect, “We are 
going to buy cotton wherever we 
choose to buy: it.” The British 
Government will be able to buy 
all the Egyptian and Brazilian 
cotton and then buy just as much 
American cotton as they choose to 
buy. So that so farsas;the agree- 
ment not to discrimmate by the 
imposition of quotas on imports 
is concerned, they already have 
shown how the agreement may be 
completely by-passed and nulli- 
fied, 

Exception is made, however, for 
the use of inconvertible curren- 
cies accumulated up to Dec. 31, 
1946. They may also discriminate 
in behalf of any country whose 
economy has been disrupted by 
war. That includes every country 
in the world. So tor the present 
at least these exceptions practical- 
ly nullify the agreement that they 
will ' not discriminate against 
American imports. I do not believe 
that a loan is justified in order to 
prevent the imposition of discrim- 
inatory restrictions on American 
commerce. Such discriminations 
should not be made in any event 
—and we have other means to 
prevent them—except under a 
| very severe economic pressure 
and depression, such as the one 
we had some years ago. We are 
relieving that pressure at present 


at least by other loans we are 
making through the _ Bretton 
Woods Agreement. So I see no 


immediate necessity justifying the 
imposition of discriminatory re- 
strictions against the United 
States. 

It may be noted that the United 
Kingdom does not agree to reduce 
its tariffs or abandon the policy 
of imperial preferences. I would 
not have them do so. I think a 
customs union is proper between 
countries that have a special po- 
litical relationship. Nor does it 
prevent their engaging in govern- 
ment trading which will relieve 
them from the obligation regard- 
ing nondiscrimination. 

So, Mr. President, I cannot see 
that the supposed benefits from 
this agreement are more than we 
are entitled to without any loan, 
or more than we would probably 
obtain in any event. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the 
agreement. Is it wise or necessary 
or to our advantage? 

As I understand, it is proposed 
by the British—and I think it is 
mentioned in the agreement—that 
they pay semething on these debts 
at once, They propose to make 
an agreement with each of the 
countries which has blocked ster- 
ling. The propose to pay some- 
thing on the balance. They pro- 
pose to say then, “We will pay 
some more on it over a long pe- 
riod of years.” Then they are go- 
ing to ask forgiveness of some 
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more of it. 


They are saying that|ing, insurance, and so forth, ap- 
is not a condition of this loan, but} pears to be low. 


In any event, of 


it is mentioned as what they hope} this total of $5,000,000,000, it is 


or intend to do. 


difficult to calculate that the defi- 


But the English are very seri-| cit resulting from imports from 


ously limited 
sterling to be spent, because their 
purpose, and the purpose of this 
loan, is to enable them to build 
up sufficient exports so that they 


in permitting that! the United States in excess of ex- 


United States will 
more than $1,250,000,- 


ports to the 
amount to 


| 0090. 


| 
| 


This deficit averaged about 


can import enough to live on, and | $150,000,000 a year in the prewal 


get their raw materials for man- 
ufacture. If they are to export 
articles to India in return for 

pounds. -which ’ have been 
n already, so far as their cur- 
rent balance is concerned, it is 
us| They export those ar- 
ticles and get no good from them 
» far as their current position is 
concerned. So the British are very 
loath to permit any of these froz- 
en balances to be used even 
buy goods in Great Britain. 
course, they can dole them 
somewhat, and that is a weapon 
they have, but it is a weapon 
which is not going to benefit the 
British very much. In _ other 
words, they cannot afford to per- 


these 


1rozZz 


1 loss. 


Si 
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mit that to be done without cut-| 


ting down their imports, cutting 
down the food they import, and 


the standard of living their peo-| 


ple enjoy. 


Alleged Basis for Loan of 
$3,750,000,000 


| of about $150,000.690 a 


out | 


period. Roughly speaking, we 
exported to England an average of 


about half billion—$500,000,000 
—a vear,-and the imports an 
shipping services, and so. forth 
amounted, we will say. to $ 


000,060, so that there was 


a adeticl 
year. 
Adding something for the pr: 


S- 


ent condition and the fact that 
they want to buy more here, I es- 
timate that a billion and quar- 
er dollars, if it were loaned to 
England, would enable her, to- 
gether with her éxports to the 


United States, to buy everything 
she needs which can be obtained 
in the United States during the 
next three years. 

The other two and a half billion 


| dollars of our proposed loan rep- 
| resents deficits in the British bal- 


| the 


How was this sum of $3,750,- | 


000,000 arrived at? Mr. Clayton 


described the -process, and his tes- | 


timony appears on page 118 of the 
hearings and also on page 141. 


The British imports for the year 


1946 are estimated at $5,220,069,- | 
000, the exports at -only- $3,000,--| 
000.000, leaving a deficit of $2,-| 


200,000,000. To that is added $1,- 
300,000,000 which England figures 
she will require in foreign ex- 
change, not in dollars but in for- 
eign exchange, to pay what is 
needful in the liquidation of the 
war and in bringing her armies 
home. Against that 
$600,000,000 from 
earnings on foreign 
ments, shipping, banking, 
surance, and so forth. That leaves 
a deficit of $2,900,000,000. To this 
is added a further deficit of $2,- 


is credited | 
estimated | 

invest- 
in- | 


ance of trade with the rest of the 
world, and the cost of liquidating 
the war, also a cost incurred with 
rest of the world. 

I cannot understand the philos- 
ophy under which we are expect- 
ed to find this two and a haif bil- 
lion dollars required’ by “Great 
Britain to settle her accounts, for 
the most part with her own col- 
onies and with other countries 
which are as close to her as they 
dre ‘tous. aed . 

Why should this sum not be fi- 
nanced by the countries. which 
expect to sell .goods .or~ services 
to Great Britain? Take the case 
of South Africa, which has been 
mining gold at the rate of half a 
billion dollars. a year during the 


war. .Its Government has_ in- 
creased its gold reserves from 
$250,000,000 to $750,000,000. The 


rest of the gold which has been 
mined must have remained large- 
ly in the British Empire and be 


|available to the governments for 


000,000,000 for the years 1947 and | 
1948—a total deficit of about $5,- | 


000,000,000. To meet this we sup- 


ply $3,750,000,000 and Canada $1,-| jn obtained. 


250,000,000. 

I have not discovered that.these 
figures were very carefully 
checked. The estimate of $600,- 
000,000 a year for earnings on for- 


eign investments, shipping, bank- | 


the payment of foreign balances. 
None of these countries has as yet 
forgiven Great Britain her debt 
for any of the war supplies there- 
None of these coun- 
tries except Canada has pursued 
the lend-lease policy followed by 
the United States. It is difficult 
indeed for me to see why we 
should underwrite the entire Brit- 
ish Empire and the sterling bloc. 








I have already referred to the 
fact that under this agreement 
the British may use their other 
funds, which in effect are released 
by our making this loan, to pay 
some of these other countries. 


Great Britain Not in Serious 
Financial Condition 
The condition of 


Great Britain 


toda, iS not so serious @s ft > ac- 
vocates of this loan claim. It is 
rather interesting that year ago, 
when, we had the Bretton .Woods 


agreements up for consideration. 


and was proposed that the way 
to meet the whole problem was to 
mak the British a loan. rather 
than through Bretton Woods. Mr. 
White, of the Treasury, came be- 
for: committ j xecutive 
session and said that the British 
are all right, they do not need a* 
loan, or, if so. it ean be worked 
through the Export-Import Bank. 
He was afraid it would interfere 


With the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment. He said the British expect 


most of the $14,000,000.000 will be 
forgiven. He said the British have 
a great deal of money here, and 
he gave us the figures, which are 
not very different from those I am 
about to give. 

I may say that the Bretton 
Woods agreement was. presented- 
as One way of securing this ex- 
changeability ~ of -~currency; - we. 
were asked to put up $6,000,000,- 
000 for that purpose. and, -ac-- 
cording-- -to-- Mr... White. ‘that 
would solve the problem. Now 
I suggest that the one _ bil- 
lion and aé quarter dollars to 
the British is a matter of helping 
ithe British. But the other, two, 
and one-half b'llion dollars is ar 
attempt to stabilize the currencies 
of.the werld, which.is just exactly, 
what Bretton Woods was going te! 
do. I think it would have been 
rather a better method to have 
refused the. $6,000,000,000 under, 
the Bretton Woods Agreement. In 
that event I would not be oppos 
ing the British loan. But now w 
are asked to do over again almost 
exactly the same thing we were 
doing when we passed the Bretton 
Woods Agreement. 

But getting back to the condi- 
tion of Great Britain. True, she 
in. effect owes large sums of 
money to foreign countries, but 
it is apparently expected that such 
obligaticns will be settled by very 
small. cash payments: Mr. Vin- 
son testified, aS appears on page 
48 of the hearings, that British 
holdings of securities and direct 
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Dangers of Government Foreign Lending 


(Continued from page 2385) 
investments in the United States 
amounted to about $1,475,000,000, 
including $895,000,000 pledged 
with the RFC. The loan which is 
secured by that pledge now 
amounts to less than $200,000,000, 
leaving to Great Britain net assets 
in this country in securities and 
property of $1,275,000,000. The 
RFC could certainly loan an addi- 
tional $600,000,000 against those 
securities. In fact, Mr. Jones said 
that the earning value of the se- 
curities is so great that a loan of a 
billion dollars would be adequate- 
ly secured. Yet it is proposed to 
make the present loan without 
any collateral whatever, even that 
which is already in the hands of 
the United States Government, 
and the British could take $200,- 
000,000 of this fund and pay off 
the RFC, and go away with the 
billion dollars of securities which 
are now pledged in this country. 

In addition to these assets the 
gold and dollar balances of the 
United Kingdom amount to $2,- 
324,000,000, most of it here in the 
United States. Perhaps $400,000,- 
000 of this is owed to Portugal, 
but it is not quite clear to me why 
these assets should be used to re- 
duce British obligations to Portu- 
gal while we are asked to loan 
more money. In any event, the 
net value of British assets in this 
country, most of which are liquid 
assets, is more than $3,000,000,000. 
It is estimated that the value of 
other British property scattered 
throughout the world is close to 
$8,000,000,000. 

I might add that the British 
Government has accumulated a 
vast stock supply of wool, 
amounting to about 3,000,000,000 
pounds. I do not know what it 
is worth. Perhaps some Senator 
can tell me, but my understand- 
ing is that it might easily be 
worth another $1,500,000,000. So 
I cannot see that Great Britain 
faces any tremendous crisis to 
justify the extraordinary treat- 
ment we are asked to accord her. 
Are we in effect not lending her 
the money- to pay off her other 
creditors? Here is this $3,000,000,- 
000 in the United States, a large 
part of it liquid; here is property 
scattered throughout the world, 
which can be used, under the 
terms of this agreement, to pay 
off their other debts. They say 
that they cannot use our money 
to do it. What difference does 
that make? By getting our money 
they in effect are released from 
the necessity of holding on to the 
other money, and consequently 
they may use it to pay their other 


debts if they wish to do so, and, 
so far as I can see, the undertak- 
ing in the agreement not to use 
this money for the payment of 
other debts is of no value what- 
ever. 

The testimony shows further 
that Great Britain has actually 
loaned some small sums to Greece 
and to Czechoslovakia. Those 
sums are not large, but the British 
have also offered a loan to Russia 
in a more substantial sum. I do 
not have the figures, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but my recollection is that 
the Russians wanted approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 for 15 years, 
and the British offered them 
about $150,000,000 for five years. 
Obviously this is only made pos- 
sible or could be made possible 
by our lending money to Great 
Britain, because such loans to 
other countries by Great Britain 
would result in British exports 
being made without any imports 
in return, and would thus defeat 
the very alleged purpose of the 
present loan, which would permit 
Great Britain to import adequate 
commodities and supplies. 


Certainly I do not see that this 
British loan is a relief loan. It is 
a loan which we are asked to 
make in effect to underwrite the 
financial condition of the British 
Empire. I am perfectly willing, 
as I have said, to be generous to 
Great Britain; I am perfectly will- 
ing to loan and give the money 
necessary to enable the British to 
come to this country and buy the 
things they need for their rehabil- 
itation; but it seems to me that 
the rest of the loan is far beyond 
anything it is fair to ask the Unit- 
ed States to make. 


Alleged Advantages of Loan 
Non-existent 


The claim is made that the spe- 
cial features of this loan are jus- 
tified by the extraordinary bene- 
fits which we would receive. 
First, it is alleged that by the loan 
we can bring about a world con- 
dition of multilateral trade. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the future 
trade of the world will be a mix- 
ture of bilateral and multilateral 
trade, whether we make this loan 
or whether we do not make it. It 
is obvious that Russia and its sa- 
tellite nations will be an economic 
bloc regardless of what we may 
do here. In that case all trading 
will be conducted by the Govern- 
ment, and that means bilateral 
trading. Russia and its satellite 
nations represent a large section 
of the world. Although at present 





they do not do a large amount of 
trading, certainly if we are look- 
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ing to increased foreign trade a 
large portion of it will have to 
come from the Russian economic 
bloc. 

It is not fully certain that other 
countries will not continue many 
of the war controls. While our 
committee was considering this 
measure the British Government 
decided that all cotton coming 
into Great Britain is to be pur- 
chased by a Government agency. 
This is absolutely contrary to the 
theory of multilateral trade. It is 
bilateral trade. Furthermore, our 
own Government is permeated 
with ideas of the same kind. Thus, 
Mr. Henry Wallace, Secretary of 


Commerce, testified before the 
committee that he favored a 
world control, allocation, and 


price fixing for most basic com- 
modities. Mr. Wallace testified on 
pages 276 and 277 of the record 
that he favored something in the 
nature of the international wheat 
agreement for commodities, when 
there was a possibility of long 
continuing surpluses. He testified 
that in some cases it might be 
necessary to have countries limit 
their total production, accepting 
quotas for that purpose, with the 
control of prices to protect the 
consumer. In short, Mr. Wallace 
believes in world-wide cartels 
controlled by governments. This 
certainly is contrary to Mr. Clay- 
ton’s dream of a world where 
trade flows freely under the man- 
agement of individuals. But even 
in the document sent out by the 
Department of State relating to 
proposals for the expansion of 
world trade and employment, to 
be taken up at the World Trade 
Conference, we have chapter 5 on 
intergovernmental commodity ar- 
rangements. It provides for con- 
sideration of more or less what 
Mr. Wallace advocates. It says 
that it is to be done only after 
careful investigation and only in 
emergencies, but we all know how 


frequently emergencies occur, 
particularly in the economic 
world. We ourselves have al- 


ready accepted the theory in the| 
matier of sugar, and during the 


war in the matter of wheat and 
coffee. Already there is a strong 
movement for the imposition of 
quotas On wool and the parceling 
out of the wool production of the 
world. 


Personally I tend more toward 
Mr. Clayton’s views than I 


going to the extreme to which the 
State Department attempts to go 
on free trade, in theory, though 
not in practice, Mr. Clayton is try- 
ing to get back to an archaic nine- 
teenth century conception of free- 
flowing trade, which is about as 
remote from present conditions as 
the world of the dinosaurs. If 
this is the fact, there is not much 
reason for paying out money to 
attain that dream. 

In the second place, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is argued that the kind 
of world which Mr. Clayton de- 
sires to create would be a world 
of more economic peace and 


do | 
toward Mr. Wallace’s views; but | 
I think we must recognize that in | 


therefore more political peace 
than one which is faced with bi- 
lateral trade. I question whether 
this is the fact. Trade rivalry has 
been very severe in past periods, 
and has been the cause of wars, 
when trade has been under indi- 
vidual management. Even if trade 
is in the hands of individuals, 
governments are inclined to sup- 
port their nationals and take an 
active interest in securing their 
share of any markets. Private 
economic competition can be as 
severe and deadly as that of gov- 
ernments. Wars have arisen out 
of economic rivalry; but the pre- 
vention of such wars depends far 
more upon a reasonable attitude 
on the part of governments from 
the political side than it does on 
the question whether trade is bi- 
lateral or multilateral. In any 
event, as I see it, we are bound 
to have a combination of the two. 
The majority report states thai 
economic blocs would involve an 
economic war between the ster- 
ling and the dollar blocs which 
would plunge the entire world 
into a vicious cycle of restrictions, 
counter restrictions, and declining 
trade. What does that mean? 
How does a dollar bloc fight a 
sterling bloc? How do we have 
war beiween economic blocs? 
What is economic war? That talk 
is an argument by slogans. If we 
are willing to buy the goods of 
any country and pay better prices 
than does England or any other 
country, 99% of the countries of 
the world will sell goods to us. 
They will acquire dollars, and 
they will use them to buy our 
goods. The sterling bloc, or even 
the Russian bloc, would make no 
difference, it seems to me, in the 
general fact that if we are willing 
to import goods and give people 
dollars, they will spend those 
dollars.in this country. 
| 
| 


| I think there will be plenty of 
private trading, whether we make 
ithis loan or not; and I do not 
\think it will make much differ- 
/ence in the extent of private trad- 
| ing, for this reason: I believe that 
|our export trade will be limited 
| by our willingness to accept im- 
ports, our investments 
and our willingness to lend mon- 
ey. 





|ports and give other people dol- 
lars, we shall have no trouble in 
exporting goods. That is the lim- 
iting factor, and not whether the 


world is a multilateral world or a) 


bilateral world. The fact is that 
in the long run we cannot safely 
export goods to a greater extent 
than we are willing to import, in- 
cluding in imports, of course, 
travel abroad and services of va- 
rious kinds. 

I maintain that that factor and 
one other are what limit export 
trade. The other factor is that the 
prices of our goods are getting so 
high that it may be very difficult 
|for them to compete in the world 
|market, although for some years 
to come the shortage will be so 
great that probably we shall be 
_ able to obtain our prices without 
| difficulty. But I am afraid that 
| when the world does settle down 
no foreign countries will want to 
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and 
abroad, | by competition with England and 


In other words, to the extent | 
| that we are willing to accept im-j| 











buy our agricultural products, 
and only the manufactured goods 
which we can produce by means 
ef mass production will be sought 
throughout the world. 

As a matter of fact, the one 
hope of our cotton friends is bi- 
lateral trade. In other words, if 
25 cents a pound is to be the price 
for American-produced cotton, we 
shall not be able to compete with 
the rest of the world in the sale 
of cotton, and gradually the rest 
of the world will build up a suf- 
ficient cotton production at lower 
prices to take care of their entire 
cotten needs. So far as the ad- 
vantages of bilateral and multilat- 
eral trade are concerned, from the 
cotton-production standpoint, I 
think we would be far better off. 
with bilateral trade.: With com- 
plete multilateral trade, only 
manufactured goods would be ex- 
ported from this country; very 
little of our exports would be ag- 
ricultural commodities. We are 
even increasing the prices of our 
manufactured goods to a point 
where we are limiting the possi- 


bilities of sales of such goods 
abroad, 
Mr. President, the English’ 


themselves are going to export to 
us, regardless of whether they 
obtain this loan from us. When 
they export goods to us, they will 
uSe the dollars they get from us 
by means of that transaction to 
import goods from us. Perhaps 
a loan of $1,250,000,000 will be 
useful in helping the English buy 
American goods, but a loan of $3,- 
750.000,000 would merely give’ 
Britain that much more money 
with which to obtain goods from 
elsewhere, and such goods would 
compete with ours. We should: 
recognize that that competition 
would be severe. We cannot hope 
by this loan to increase tremen- 
dously the exports of England, 
which is the purpose of the loan, 
and neither can we hope that we 
shall have unlimited exports of 
the products of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have no right 
to expect to enioy the highest 
standard of living in the world 
also improve that standard, 


other countries which have a low- 
er standard of living than we 
have. Foreign trade by this 


country, with the effort to main- 
tain the highest standard of living 
in the world, can never be the key 
to our prosperity. The home mar- 
ket must be our reliance to that 
end. It is now our reliance, and 
it must continue to be. We cannot 
expect indefinitely to compete in 
the world market in any tremen- 
dously huge amount. To the ex- 
tent that we import—and we have 
to import probably $4,000,000,000 
or $5,000,000,000 worth—plus our: 
tourist travel, we may hope to ex- 
pand our export trade. I doubt 
whether we can hope to go fur- 
ther than that. 

Mr, President, another argu- 
ment made in faver of the pro- 


posed loan is that bilateral or 
Government trade will lead to 
regimentation at home. That is 


another of the slogans which is 
frequently repeated and which is 
accepted by many persons with-'’ 
dut thought. I do not see why 
that argument is sound. Certain- 
ly our Government will have to 
help our exporters. It always has. 
In a bilateral trading world our 
Government will have to help our 
exporters perhaps more than ina 
multilateral trading world. But 
why does it have to regulate man- 
ufacturing in the United States? 
Merely because the British Gov- 
ernment or the Russian Govern- 
ment will come to the United 
States and buy American electri- 
cal equipment, why does the Unit- 
ed States Governmert have to go 
into the business of regulating the 
manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment? Any foreign country can 
come to the United States and buy 
our goods in a comnvetitive mar- 
ket. Why not? If they try to 
beat down the prices of our agri- 
cultural products. we can sustain 
them as we are Already doing. I 
see no reason to think that even 
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‘a completely bilateral trading 
world would necessarily involve 
us in Government regulation of 


| 
| 


on pages 19, 20 and 21 of the rec- 
ord of the hearings. 
Lord Croft said in the House of 


‘the prices of goods produced in| Lords: 


the United States. 


Mr. President, the third advan- | ad business, 


“T submit, therefore, that it is 
It is bad for the 


tage of the proposed loan is said | traders, bad for the workers, bad 


to be that we shall get rid of the 
dollar pool and shall be able to 
export to sterling area countries. 
T have already referred to the fact 
‘that the dollar pool will have to 


be dissolved in any event within | 
a short time, and so there is no use | 


‘in lending money to attain that 
objective. 

As a fourth argument, it is al- 
‘leged 
production and employment in 
the United States. I believe that 
during the next three years there 
will be a wholly adequate and, in 
fact, an excessive demand for 
American products, both from do- 
mestic and foreign consumers. 
‘Many persons have pointed out 
the tremendous purchasing power 
‘banked up here at home. With- 
out this loan, foreign nations will 
have about $20,000,000,000 avail- 
able for expenditure in this coun- 
try, because of the large amounts 


they now have in the United 
States. We are going to have to 
rely on our Export Control Board 


buying in too great volume goods 
which are in seriously short sup- 
ply in the United States. There- 
fore, no immediate benefit to ex- 
ports or to production will accrue 
‘from this loan. 

As a permanent proposition, I 
‘do not believe that an artificial 


trade, stimulated by large loans, | 


“a ; : . ress ha ntai iti- 
is a good thing for this country or | press has contained many crit 


for our producers. If the loans 
are not paid, we are simply giving 
away the product of our labor. 
“Even if they are good loans, it is 
‘unlikely that we can keep up 


“lending at any such tremendous | — 
rate, and so our export trade will | smaller sums. 


not be sound or permanent. In 
the long run we can export only 
as much as we are willing to im- 
port—including in imports expen- 
‘@ditures by tourists, payment for 


that the loan will benefit | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


, a om : ; | Suffered by us... . 
of deposits and investments which | eesouné of the economic exaus- 


ition .. 


for shipping, bad financially, bad 


'for the Dominions, and perhaps 


fatal to great areas of the vast 
Colonial Empire. . . . This today 
is the Boston Tea Party in re- 
verse, an interference with the 
freedom of our country to man- 
age its own affairs, an interfer- 
ence that I regard as unparalleled 


| in the history of the world.” 


Mr. Littleton said on the floor 
of the House of Commons: 

“The terms of the loan are oner- 
ous; some of the machinery con- 
cerned with it is premature, some 
of the objections to the commer- 
cial arrangements are undeniably 
material, and many of the meth- 
ods of attaining the arrangements 
are unworkable.” 

Lieut. Col. Sir Thomas Moore 
said: 

“This loan and its indecently 
harsh terms takes no account of 
the toil, sweat, blood, and tears 
It takes no 


. which this country has 


suffered through giving every 


to prevent foreign nations from | ounce of its waning energy to save 


itself and America from disaster.” 
As is well known, the represen- 


'tatives of the Conservative Party 


shipping, insurance, and the L ke. | 


In the long run our willingness to 
‘import is the real bottleneck. The 


making of loans can only vary the} 


situation temporarily. As long as 
we provide the money with which 
foreigners can come to this coun- 
‘try and buy our goods, we can 
obviously increase our employ- 
‘ment. We could do the same thing 
‘by vast loans distributed to our 
own people. Surely everyone 
must recognize, Mr. President, 
that business expansion based on 
such a policy is utterly unsound. 


I have tried to make it perfect- 
ly clear that I do not think it is 
our job to set up the British Em- 
pire as a going concern in order 
that there shall be multilateral 
trading and no exchange restric- 

- tions. I am willing to recognize 
what I believe is a reasonable ob- 
ligation to repair Great Britain’s 
physical plant, and see that the 
wheels start moving. I say, how- 
ever, that a billion and a quarter 
dollars is sufficient to do that 
The other two and one-half bil- 
- lion dollars is sought for the exac’ 
. purpose that Bretton. Woods was 
sought, namely, to establish in the 
world conditions under’ whicl 
- there will be no restrictions, and 
all exchanges shall be convertible 
The two and one-half billion dol- 
lars is to enable the British to buy 
goods all over the world and heip 
the rest of the world, and set ur 
the British Empire. 

Mr. President, there is one other 
main argument which is being 
made on behalf of the loan. It 
is alleged that the loan may not 
be turned down because it will 
promote internat*onal good ‘will 
As a matter of fact, I think the 
reverse is the fact. The British 
feel that we should have made 
them a present of the funds they 
.might need. and bitter statement: 
have already been made about 
America in the press and else- 


where, The Senator will fince 


many of those statements set forth 


|at all on the loan. 





for the most part refused to vote 
So that they 
will be able to say that they never 
approved of it anyway. 


The British people will not be 
oleased that the loan is made. The 


cisms of the United States. Other 
nations will regard the loan as a 
special favor to Great Britain, and 
will be indignant when they are 
required to pay higher interest 
rates, and accept proportionately 


I have pointed out that loans do 
not make good will, either among 
men or nations. The good will 
ereated by this particular loan, if 
there is any good will connected 
‘vith it, will be tremendously out- 
weighed by 50 years of friction 
between our two nations. Every 
time the British pay $140,000,000. 
the annual charge on the loan, 
they will groan heavily, and the 
press will recall what they con- 
sider harsh treatment to an ally 
in the war. It is likely that in 
many cases the interest will be 
forgiven, and then everyone in 
the United States who does not 
like the British will rise up and 
denounce them for failing te pay 
the interest and imposing addi- 
ional changes on the American 
taxpayer. 

This loan is an instrument of il] 
will, and not an instrument of 
good wiil 


Conclusion 


Mr. President, in conclusion for 
the reasons that I have set forth, 
I believe the amount of this loan 
is unregsonable and its terms un- 
wise. I do favor special treatment 
for the British veople. I believe 
that $1.250,090,000 would finance 
all of the goods which the British 
can buy.in this country during the 
next three years over and above 
what they pay for with exports to 
this country. We thus contribute 
to their raw materials and to the 
machinery necessary to set their 
economic machine in order. 

I recognize that by reason of 
their vast outlay in the war, they 
should not be asked to repay this 
contribution. It is merely an ap- 
pendix to the lend lease volicy. 
No resentment can arise out of it 
‘n the future. We are doing every- 
thing that this nation can do in 
the way of production sunply to 
help the immediate British situa- 
tion, 

Insofar as an improvement of 
the general world exchange sit- 
uation is concerned, we have of- 
fered $6,000,000,000 to Bretton 
Woods Fund and the Bretton 
Woods Bank. and we should per- 
mit its machinery to operate. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I de- 





nature of a substitute, as follows, 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to. insert the follow- 
ing: 

“The President of the United 
States is authorized to pay to the 
United Kingdom not to exceed the 
sum of $1,250,000,000 upon the 
agreement of the United King- 
dom that said sum will be used 
for purchases of goods and serv- 
ices in the United States during 
the years 1946, 1947 and 1948. 
Provided that the character of 
such purchases shall be subject to 
restriction under the provisions of 
the Export Control Act, and the 
President in his discretion may 
extend the time in which such 
purchases may be made.” 


Streamlining the 
Gold-Goin Standard 


(Continued from page 2353) 
requires much more attention than 
it has received thus far. 

In the United States, for in- 
stance, there is much room for 
preventive measures to reduce the 
hazards of a gold-coin standard. 
Runs on banks in times of panic 
eould be reduced to negligible 


tion of the banking structure. For 
example, all our commercial 
banks should be members of the 
Federal Reserve System so that 
all the resources of the district 
Federal Reserve Bank or of the 
Federal Reserve System could be 
concentrated at any point of weak- 
ness at which a run might start. 
There is very good reason to be- 
lieve that, had such a unified sys- 
tem existed in 1932-1933, the runs 
on banks would have been nipped 
in the bud and that conflagration 
avoided. Deposit insurance is a 
preventive measure of the proper 
type, but its virtues increase and 
its cost is reduced as more and 
more banks enter the system. 


Such _ preventive measures 
might be sufficient to prevent 
runs on banks and panic hoarding 
of gold under a system in which 
“there is not enough to go around.” 
But additional fire escapes can be 
provided. Member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System should 
be able in emergencies to dump 
all illiquid assets on their respec- 
tive Federal Reserve banks to ob- 
tain the necessary lawful money, 
or metallic money if. this is de- 
manded, to meet their depositors’ 
demands. Each Federal Reserve 
bank, similarly, should be able to 
draw on all other Reserve banks 
when this is necessary. And if the 
reserves of all Federal Reserve 
banks should prove inadequate to 
meet the general conflagration, 


sire to offer an amendment in the | 


proportions with proper organiza-. 


then the Reserve banks should be 
able to turn over their illiquid as- 
sets to some Government agency 
—for instance, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation — which 
would sell its debentures to the 
public at a rate of return suf- 
ficiently high to induce people to 
invest rather than hoard. These 
receipts would be diverted to the 
Reserve banks to replenish their 
reserves. In the course of time 
the “illiquid” assets turned over 
to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by the Reserve banks 
eould be liquidated in an orderly 
and leisurely manner, 

If all these devices should not 
arrest a national conflagration, 
then a suspension of specie pay- 
ments would be the next step. 
While this is an ultimate possi- 
bility that must be recognized, it 
would appear to be so remote as 
pe in the realm of the improb- 
able. 


Regardless of how good a mone- 
tary standard, preventive meas- 
ures, and fire escapes might be, 
the fact remains that governments 
can pursue policies sufficiently 
destructive to destroy not only the 
nation’s monetary standard but its 
form of government and other 
equally important institutions. 
With sufficient power in their 
hands, corrupt or stupid govern- 
ments can destroy any institution 
devised by man. But the fact that 
a reckless driver can destroy a 
fine automobile as easily as a cheap 
one, does not warrant the con- 
tention that in proper hands the 
finer car is not preferable to the 
cheaper one. So it is with a gold 
standard as compared with a 
cheaper type of money. 


The Gold Standard and Human 
Abuse 


The gold standard has been con- 
demned beeause it has not with- 
stood all serts of human abuse. It 
is well to remember that when 
the leading nations of the world 
experienced an economic collapse, 
beginning, approximately, in this 
country in 1929, and when values 
of most things were declining 
throughout the world, the value of 
gold not only did not decline but 
rose. It rose, almost alone among 
things of value, in the face of 
man’s bad management and gen- 
eral destructiveness, involving the 
collapse both of values in general 
and of some of man’s most impor- 
tant institutions, including gov- 
ernments. Yet in the face of this 
fact, the gold standard has been 
criticized as essentially defective, 
as the cause of the collapse in 
values of other things, as an im- 
pediment to business recovery, and 
as inferior in operation to cheaper 











currencies! 


Indeed, it has beem the fashion 
among certain critics of the gold 
standard to take the position, as 
though its validity were beyond 
question, that, since the leading 
nations of the world resorted to 
inconvertible paper currencies 
following general, and what will, 
I believe, prove to be a temporary 
departure from the gold standard, 
this is proof of the defectiveness 
and undesirability of the gold 
standard and of the superiority of 
“managed” paper currencies. It 
would be just as logical to assume, 
because nations frequently slip 
from periods of peace into periods 
of war, that peace is less desir- 
able than war and that we should 
not strive to return to peace! The 
brand of “progress” in both cases 
would seem to be essentially the 
same. 

Not one of these common, and 
current, and supposedly “sophisti- 
cated” criticisms of the gold 
standard is valid. Because the 
gold standard, by its nature, re- 
sponds quickly to, and puts limits 
on, man’s foolishness, he resents 
its behavior. This is nothing more 
than man’s resentment because he 
cannot break laws of nature with 
impunity, because he does not 
wish to have his artificial man- 
made values subjected to the acid 
test of objective values, because 
he does not wish to accept the fact 
that he cannot make something 
out of nothing, because facts dem- 
onstrate that he is no smarter than 
his predecessors in his attempts by 
“intelligent management” to make 
a cheap thing like paper as good 
as gold without anchoring it to 
gold. 


To return to a gold-coin stand- 
ard is to return to the best stand- 
ard which mankind has thus far 
evolved. To adhere to any other 
type of standard is to employ 
something less than the best. To 
return to a gold standard is to re- 
store to the people direct control 
over the public purse. Such re- 
turn would give them once more 
an objective monetary standard in 
lieu of one that is political. It 
would again enable them to place 
a brake on those politicians who 
attempt to free themselves from 
the standards of objective values 
which the gold standard places 
upon them, 

The gold-coin standard is one of 
the most potent weapons which a 
people can have in their fight 
against a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment. A governmentally-man- 
aged non-gold currency and a 
governmentally - managed people 
go hand in hand. A gold-coin 
standard is an attribute of a more 
independent people and of a 





healthier democracy — both eco- 
nomic and political. 
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Strikes and Shortages 


(Continued from page 2350) 


made about copper applies to the 
lead situation. 

The prices of both metals are 
“fixed” far too low. Strikes and 
shortages, or shortages and strikes, 
follow. 

u % % 

It is natural to note at this point 
the news that Government au- 
thorities fear a growing depend- 
ence upon foreign oil supplies. 
Accordingly, a bill is introduced 
in Congress that provides for Gov- 
ernment payment of royalties to 
spur the bringing in of new oil 
wells in this country. 

Here, again, is a shortage, ex- 
isting or potential (real or fan- 
cied), that “the Government” be- 
latedly, after many months of 
haggling, decides can be helped 
by giving producers more incen- 
tive. Even now, however, instead 
of allowing prices to rise in pro- 
portion to demand, a sort of Gov- 
ernment subsidy is proposed, 
which will conceal the cost from 
the public and put it mostly on 
the backs of the larger taxpayers. 

a ak ae 

And what about my butter and 
salad oil? (The latter, I can’t get 
for love or money since peanut 
oil is gone and someone has 
bought a certain local dealer’s last 
half point of oil for 78 cents— 
equivalent to $3.12 a quart!) 

As to butter, what do you think 
of any authority which (1) first 
made the mistake of fixing the 
price of it so low that farmers 
would turn their cream into ‘ice 
cream rather than butter, and 
then (2) kept that mistake in force 
month after month, despite severe 
criticism, till a condition ap- 
proaching wartime shortage de- 
veloped? 

This is what Mr. Bowles now 
admits he did and has done, He, 
or his OPA, has just ordered a 
revision in the prices of butter fat 
and a rationing of the consump- 
tion for ice cream, along lines 
urged by many (including myself) 
many months ago. 

Whether it be ignorance or ob- 
stinacy, this sort of things shows 
the incompetence of Government. 

Next there should be mentioned 
the terrific housing shortage, and 
its tragic bearing on the lives of 
our young soldiers. This trouble, 
we are making worse every day 
by unwise attempts to cure it by 
legislation. 

I read that “essential” housing 
is to get priority aid, and the 
building of stores and factories is 
to be restricted. But, at the same 
time, I read of the black market 
in lumber, and the unwise price- 
fixing that is entirely responsible 
for it. I ask, what sense does it 
make to cut down the building of 
thestores and factories where many 





veterans must make their living, 
and from which all must buy their 
goods? How silly this is, while 
at the same time we allow condi- 
tions which make all the essential 
building materials scarce! 


The key to the building short- 
age today is the shortage of lum- 
ber and metals. These key short- 
ages are due to our bad wage- 
price policies, adopted under mis- 
taken notions about “Government” 
control and “social planning’. Let 
those who profess to fear the run- 
away markets of 1919 answer 
these questions: Why didn’t we 
have black markets and restricted 
production in those days? Which 
is better, the unrelieved shortages 
and black-market high prices of 
today, or the stimulated produc- 
tion and open high prices of 
1918-23? 

Incidentally, what is the “vet- 
eran” to wear when he doffs his 
uniform? Empty shelves and racks 
in the stores, are the answer. And 
more responsible for this shame- 
ful condition than any one thing, 
is the bad wage-price policy en- 


forced by the Roosevelt-Truman’ 


“Government.” And the worst 
feature of all the clothing con- 
trols, the “MAP,” while rapidly 
being modified and eliminated, is 
still defended by the OPAers and 
Bowles. 


And I will testify that, although 
I lived through the readjustment 
period of World War I, and was 
myself a part of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, I can remember no 
such evil conditions or prolonged 
civilian shortages of food and 
clothing as now exist. (We mere- 
ly had “prohibition”! It was 
WCTU and Carry Nation, against 
our OPA and Bowles!) 
% Bs * 
To add to the strikes and short- 
ages, comes John L. Lewis and 
his non-trespassing stunt. As Ickes 
himself says, we are being pushed 
around by “arrogant and brutal 
men” in the shape of “labor lead- 
ers.” By May 1, we may have the 
basic steel industry tied up. 
And what is responsible for this 
condition? The answer is clear: 


Two conditions are the cause,! 


namely (1) the one-sided labor 
laws which invite and protect 
arrogance and brutality by labor 
leaders, and (2) the demoraliza- 
tion and bitterness which were 
injected into our politics and Gov- 
ernment from 1934 on, which now 
motivate the “pressure groups.” 

The spirit of Harold Ickes, the 
New Deal cabinet member, is now 
the spirit of Lewis, the Robin 
Hood of the coal fields, 

as as ae 

Finally, I would mention the 

condition of the stock market. 
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There we find inflated prices— 
why? Chiefly because of the de- 
ficit financing of the pump- 
primers, and the “easy-money 
policy” designed to facilitate it. 
We also find, as Mr. Schram says, 
a condition of instability, mainly 
due to unwise regulations de- 
signed to hold stock prices down, 
which make the market very 
“thin,” both up and down. 
ait ae te 

From this survey of the livest 
economic problems of the day, the 
one thing that stands out is the 
failure of “the Government” as a 
director of economic life. Our 
main troubles today are due to the 
breakdown of “social planning.” 


This is apparent in the fact that 
either we must go to the extreme 
of collectivism, and accept dicta- 
torship, or else we must return to 
the comparative freedom of com- 
petition and the price system, (I 
will say in advance that, in my 
opinion, an improved economic 
democracy is the only way suit- 
able for human beings of advanced 
civilization. ) 

In the first place, we have too 
much government in_ business. 
Nine out of ten troubles are due 
to this fact. 

“The Government” is nothing 
but some individual official. In 
its entirety it is a bunch of poli- 
ticians living in Washington. As 
a practical matter, when you go 
to Washington you find some 
mediocre individual, doing some- 
thing for which he has little quali- 
fication. Bowles has no more 
qualification for price-fixing than 
you have. Allen has no more 
qualification for heading the RFC 
than I have. There is no more 
reason for Vinson as Secretary of 
the Treasury than there was for 
Morgenthau. 

These men, hiding behind the 
mask of “Government,” show the 
usual obstinacy and pet ideolo- 
gies. They hold office by curry- 
ing favor with some group of 
voters Their operations are fi- 
nanced by taxes, so they have lit- 
tle incentive to efficiency. 

Three big weaknesses of gov- 
ernment as a social planner or 
economic manager, are being 
demonstrated: 


(1) It can not foresee and pre- 
dict the working of economic 
forces. It makes mistakes. This is 
due partly to the failure to get 
the most competent men in office, 
and partly to the difficulty of the 
job. 

(2) It does not merely make 
mistakes, it makes big mistakes. 
Our risks of loss are increased. 
The Government does things in a 
sweeping way. It gives vast power 
to little-men having no respon- 
sibility. “Business” is run by 
thousands of individuals, who 
have different ideas and policies, 
each experimenting with his own 
way. Each is responsible. The 
result is a diversified social risk. 
But “the Government” puts all 
our eggs in one “wage-price pol- 
icy” basket. 

(3) When the Government 
makes its big mistakes, it is slow 
to correct them. (Here is the OPA 
correcting its bad pricing of but- 
terfat only after months of hard- 
ship and criticism.) 

These are the things I see in 
our New Deal experiments with 
Government control over econom- 
ic matters. 

* &* 

What is the answer? 

First, get the Government out 
of business. The politicians should 
not try to run any business in 
which competition can work. 

Second, strengthen the Govern- 
ment as a regulator of private 
business. This requires chiefly 





fou improvement of our means of 


selecting officials and appointing 
bureaus, so as to get and retain 
the most expert and socially- 
minded men. (Until we do this, 


‘ what’s the use !) 

Third, overhaul our legislation, 
with the idea of perfecting com- 
petition. 


It can be made fairer, 





and at the same time keener. Wel ing. The answer is an objective 


should have no subsidies and no 
discriminations; no price-fixing 
and no one-sided labor laws. The 
goals are: (1) incentives to max- 
imize production; (2) equal op- 
portunity. 

Fourth, quit this business of 
borrowing and inflating the cur- 
rency. The quicker we recognize 
that somebody must pay, the bet- 
ter. Then we will get back to a 
sound monetary system and a 
standard of value. 


Carrying on the discussion of 
remedies for our economic ills, I 
will say first that we should clinch 
the lesson of the past decade, and 
recognize the element of likeness 
among all human individuals. This 
we can do by giving to each and 
all an equal amount of material 
security, as a minimum. As hu- 
man beings, we are all entitled to 
subsistence, and a decent subsist- 
ence. This we should tax our- 
selves to provide. “Social securi- 
ty” for all, as a reserve against 
the contingencies of life, is a 
sound principle. 

But equally important is the 
fact of differences among us—dif- 
ferences in capacity and function, 
as well as in tastes and needs. 
These differences are ever chang- 
ing but are always present. We 
should avoid the fatal folly of 
trying to wipe them out by 
schemes for “equality,” just as we 
would avoid freezing them in so- 
cial classes or castes. 

xs a % 

The practical answer to the 
problem of differences among 
men, is the incentive system. This 
means different rewards, accord- 
ing to different productivities. 

First, the incentive principle 
should be thoroughly applied to 
labor, and productivity be recog- 
nized as the basis for wages. 
Wages should be regarded not 
merely as the income necessary 
for living, but as the product of 
labor. The minimum for living 
should be provided by “social se- 
curity” for all. But this should 
not be enough to be attractive, 
and anything above it should be 
earned by production. 


Each man should do his best. 
This “best” will be different from 
another man’s. So no two should 
get exactly the same earned wage. 
This will eventually be the pre- 
vailing system. The sooner we 
approximate it, the better. 


Second, the incentive system 
should prevail in_ enterprise. 
There are wide differences among 
enterprisers, and corresponding 
differences should be allowed be- 
tween the low profit of the “mar- 
ginal” enterpriser, and the high 
profits of those of superior abili- 
ty. If, by bad taxes or price-fix- 
ing we limit the profits of superi- 
or enterprise, we greatly restrict 
production. (Look at copper and 
lead today.) 


Uniform prices for the same 
product, made by producers hav- 
ing different costs, mean big 
profits for the low-cost ones. But 
that is the only way to induce 
them to use their superior re- 
sources to the full. 


Third, the incentive system 
should be restored to saving and 
investing, and freely-determined 
rewards be allowed in the shape 
of interest. But savings must come 
out of individuals, and invest- 
ments must be made by them. 
And individuals differ greatly in 
their capacities for thrift and 
foresight. 

% Dy 

This suggests the importance of 
a sound currency. The incentives 
of wages, prices, and interest, are 
never going to, be definite and 
reasonably stable until we have 
decent money. (They can’t make 
money decent by merely trying to 
fix the prices of things we buy 
with it.) 

Communists always want to do 
away with money. Radical re- 
formers want to borrow. But free 
men in real life must learn that 
you can’t get something for noth- 





standard of value. 

We should at once prepare for a 
free domestic market for gold, so 
that we can find out what dollars 
are worth. We should at once 
balance the budget—and keep it 
balanced—so as to stop further 
inflation. 

Finally, collective bargaining 
must be improved. The coal stop- 
page is a disgrace. There is no 
collective bargaining there, and 
not even a due recognition of the 
public-utility aspect of coal. 
There can be no good reason for 
permitting such an irresponsible 
stoppage of the nation’s industrial 
life. Congress should act prompt- 
ly to provide that in such cases 
(1) the books and records and 
funds of the union shall be seized 
by the government, and (2) the 
strikers be advised that strike 
benefits will cease within a week. 
Then (3) final arbitration should 
be provided, with (4) THE DECI- 
SION OF THE ARBITRATORS 
AS TO WAGES TO BE RETRO- 
ACTIVE TO THE DATE AT 
WHICH THE MEN RETURN TO 
WORK. 


To sum up briefly, our main 
troubles as seen in strikes and 
shortages are due chiefly to un< 
wise government interferences, 
of which price-fixing is the most 
important. We are learning that 
political democracy can work in 
government, but not in business. 
The basis for real improvement 
lies in ceasing to attempt to treat 
political equals as economic 
equals. The incentives to differ- 
ent abilities, both within the same 
function and among different 
functions, must be allowed to 
work freely in order to stimulate 
production. Two definite ‘points 
which stand out are the necessity 
of more equal treatment of em- 
ployers and employees, and the 
crying need of an objective stand- 
ard of value. 


Grimm Nominated to 
Head NY State Chamber 


Peter Grimm, Chairman of the 
board of William A. White & Sons, 
has been nominated for President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York for the 
term of one year to succeed Leroy 
A. Lincoln who is now completing 
his second consecutive term, which 
is the limit he can serve, it was 
announced on April 28 by Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. The elec- 
tion will take place at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber today 
(May 2). 

Three new vice presidents to 
replace retiring ones were nom- 
inated for four-year terms — 
William B. Given, Jr., President, 
American Brake Shoe Co.; Carl 
Whitmore, President, New York 
Telephone Co., and Charles E, 
Adams, Chairman of the board, 
Air Reduction Co., Arthur M, Reis, 
President of Robert Reis & Co., 
was nominated for the chairman- 
ship of the Executive Committee 
from which office Mr. Grimm is 
retiring. George McAneny, 
Richard W. Lawrence and Roy E, 
Tomlinson were renominated for 
members-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and Jacob Aron< 
son, Vice-President, law, of New 
York Central Railroad Co., was 
nominated to fill a vacancy on 
the committee. William J. Graham, 
Treasurer; William B. Scar- 
borough, Assistant Treasurer, and 
B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, were nominated. 











Must Have Request 


for Parcels Overseas 

It was made known on April 25 
by Postmaster Albert Goldman at 
New York that parcels of the 
fourth-class addressed to overseas 
Army personnel will not be ac- 
cepted for mailing unless a re- 
quest from the addressee is pre- 
sented when the parcel is offered 
for mailing. 
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curate estimate can be made of 
the amount of such excess money, 


» but if we assume that today we | 


need roughly the same number of 
dollars in relation to the volume 
of business, as in the last period 
of relatively high industrial pro- 
duction under peacetime condi- 
tions, namely, the twenties, then 
the money supply in the hands of 
the people today would appear to 
be nearly $50 billions in excess of 
legitimate business needs. The de- 
mand for money by business has 
mot kept pace with the increase 
in supply. The effect, in ac- 
cordance with the law of supply 
and demand, has been to depress 
the price of money. 

The easy money policy of our 
monetary authorities, that is, 
Treasury and Federal Reserve of- 
ficials, has been in no small meas- 
wre responsible for the current 
excess in the money supply and 
the way it has affected interest 
rates. The Treasury sold to the 
commercial banks vast amounts 
of its obligations and the Federal 
Reserve Banks have made readily 
available the reserves necessary 
for the resultant expansion in de- 
posits. 

To complete the explanation of 
the current levels of interest 
rates, however, two more factors 
must be considered, both of which 
have tended to depress rates. I 
refer to competition for loans and 
investments, and to optimism with 
regerd to risks. 7 

Competition for loans has been 
keen among banks and has been 
accentuated by other lenders en- 
tering the field. The result has been 
that many loans have been made 
at rates below those warranted. 
In the field of investments it has 
been the same story with still 
keener competition. 

Competition in itself has had a 
depressing effect on rates and 
when combined with optimism 
regarding credit risks has resulted 
in still lower rates being named 
The result has been that some 
loans and investments have been 
made at rates approaching those 
afforded by U. S. Government se- 
curities, where no credit risks are 
involved, if credit risks are de- 


fined as the ability of the borrow- | 


er to provide the funds needed to 
meet payments of interest and 
principal when due. 

From time to time we have 
even seen rates for private ob- 
Jigors lower than yields on U. S. 
Government obligations of com- 
parable maturity. That pretty 
well tells the story of ihe effects 
of competition and optimism. 


Future Rates 


So much for the level of in- 
terest rates today. Now as to the 
future. In my opinion the level 
of rates will depend largely on the 
same set of factors as those re- 
sponsible for current rates, name- 
ly, on the relationship between 
the supply of and demand for 
money, on the policies of our 
monetary authorities, on competi- 
tion among those with funds to 
employ, and on the degree of 
optimism or pessimism felt by 
Jenders and investors. 

In considering the supply of 
money in the years ahead we 
must take into account not only 
that which is in existence, but 
also the potential supply. As has 
been indicated, the supply now in 
the hands of the people represents 
a total far in excess of the busi- 
ness needs of the country. The 
potential supply is enormous. It is 


represented largely by U: S. Gov- | 


ernment securities held by com- 
mercial banks and others. When 
such securities are sold and pur- 


chased by the Reserve Banks they | 


give rise to reserve funds which 
flow to commercial banks and al- 
low them to expand deposits by 
some multiple, depending on the 
existing ratios of legal reserves 
to deposits. Currently, such ratios 
for the country as a whole permit 
of_an expansion in.demand de- 


|posits by about six times the 
amount of reserve funds created. 

On the demand side of the 
equation, barring some rise in 
_prices of a character not foreseen, 
there is nothing to indicate that 
the business needs of the country 
| will exceed the present supply of 
| money for a long time to come. If 
'it should, or, when it does, the 
potential supply in the form of 
|U. S. Government securities in the 
|hands of the banks alone will 
|'probably be many times that re- 
quired to obtain the reserves 
'needed to meet all demands. 
Thus, from the point of view 
‘of supply and demand the out- 
'look is for a continuation of low 
|interest rates. But for such rates 
to be realized, more is necessary. 
“Jost important will be the policies 
of our monetary authorities. For 
many years they have had a low 
interest rate policy and that is 
their policy today. 

In theory, of course, our mone- 
tary authorities could forthwith 
j}adopt a high rate policy and al- 
'most immediately cause rates to 
advance, by such devices as call- 
ing for maximum reserve require- 
ments permitted by law and at 
| the same time sharply raising the 
|rediscount rate and refusing to 
buy U. S. Government securities 
to provide the needed additional 
reserves except at prices materi- 
‘ally below those now current. 
|Again, they could sponsor, and 
possibly get enacted, legislation 
‘that would tighten rates by, for 
‘example, putting into effect some 
of the various schemes proposed 
to restrict the supply of credit. 
| But in practice what will they 
|do? In the maze of arguments 
jadvanced for and against low 
‘rates there is much to be said on 
each side of the question worthy 
of serious consideration. Many of 
ithe statements made are not 
'suseevtible of proof. But this 
'much is certain: to the extent 
there is an advance in interest 
‘rates, the cost of servicing the 
| public debt will be increased and, 
to that exient, the need for rev- 
‘enue from taxes will be greater 
'than would otherwise be the case. 
All things considered, it is my 
|guess that our monetary author- 
‘ities will continue policies which 
will result in no material increase 
'in interest rates. 


The Impact from Inflation Fears 

Of course, if the fear of infla- 
tion gains headway it may be that 
‘some steps will be taken which 
/may result temporarily in higher 
interest rates. But if they are, in 
my opinion, there will be a strong 





tendency to return to a low 
/money rate policy as soon as 
possible. 


As long as the supply of money 
exceeds the demand there will be 
icompetition among lenders and in- 
|vestors for outlets for their 
money, made keener in the case of 
banks where, and to the extent 
that, substantial deposit balances 
|/go with loans. 
| Optimism as to credit risks is 
likely to be evidenced as long as 
the outlook for business remains 
'favorable and will be encouraged 
| by hépe under all conditions ex- 
| cept those involving a rapid suc- 
cession of losses. 
| To me this all adds up to the 
| probability that we are likely 
'to witness relatively low interest 
|rates for an indefinite period 
|ahead, and that such increases 
‘from current levels as may occur 
will be of minor preportions or of 
relatively short duration. 

Woete, that.» 1 say “indefinite.” 
| That is what I mean. It implies a 
| longstime and that is what I 
| think. On the other hand, the 
word carries an implication of 
| uncertainty and that is what I in- 
| tend. 

| This completes the expression 
|of my views as to what we are 
| likely to witness but, as I said in 
my opening lines, with your in- 
|'dulgence I would like to touch 
briefly on one aspect of the prob- 








lem as it relates to bank loans and 
investments and what is desirable 
in connection with rates on such 
bank assets. 


Rates on Bank Loans and 
Investments 

One frequently hears _§state- 
ments to the effect that commer- 
cial banks can create the funds 
with which to make loans and in- 
vestments at no cost, with the 
stroke of a pen, as it were, and 
with the implication that nothing 
more is involved. It is quite true 
that the creation of credit by 
commercial banks involves at 
most very negligible costs, but the 
making of that credit available 
to the public and the subsequent 
services rendered in connection 
with the deposits so created in- 
volves very considerable costs. 

When the statement is made 
that commercial banks can create 
funds with which to make loans 
and investments at little or no 
cost, that statement refers to the 
cost of securing the legal reserves 
required. These costs run from 
a reduction to a loss in income. 
If the required reserves are ob- 
tained by borrowing from Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks at rates lower 
than those afforded by the collat- 
eral pledged, a reduction in in- 
come results. If securities are sold 
or borrowings are at rates of in- 
terest in excess of those afforded 
by the collateral pledged, a loss 
of income results. In any event, 
however, such costs tend to be 
relatively small because the 
amount of legal reserves required 
is relatively small in relation to 
the new deposits created. 


Cost to Banks 

But the costs of securing the 
legal reserves required is not by 
any means the whole story of the 
costs to banks of the credit they 
create. To make the resulting de- 
posits available to the public and 
subsequently service them _ in- 
volves other costs that in the ag- 
gregate are very substantial. The 
commercial banking system must 
maintain large staffs of highly 
skilled loan and investment per- 
sonnel to the end that credits be 
extended wisely and constructive- 
ly, and that loans and investments 
be properly serviced. It must 








also maintain a great number of 
people to service the deposits 
called into existence by loans and 
investments, the costs of which 
are paid for in part only by serv- 
ice charges. Further, in the case 
of all loans and investments, ex- 
cept where the obligor is the U. S. 
Government, some losses are in- 
evitable and represent an addi- 
tional cost. Then, there is the cost 
of taxes. Finally, there is the cost 
of maintaining in the banking sys- 
tem the capital of shareholders 
needed for the proper function- 
ing of the private banking system. 

There is no accurate way to 
determine, item by item, the 
amount of these costs and so by 
cost accounting arrive at rates 
which banks should receive on 
their loans and investments. But 
this much is sure, in the aggregate 
they are substantial. In the ab- 
sence of formulae to say what 
rates should be, the fairness of 
rates charged must be judged by 
final results. Here I have in mind 
net profits, after losses and taxes, 
over a period of years. To the ex- 
tent they approximate a return 
on capital funds equal to that of 
other business, one may be justi- 
fied in saying that rates have been 
adequate. To the extent they have 
been less, one may conclude that 
rates have been too low, and to 
the extent that bank earnings 
have exceeded the return on cap- 
ital in other business over a peri- 
od of years, it may be said that 
rates have been too high. 

Bank Earnings Moderate 

In this connection the following 
figures are of interest. They are 
computed from data published in 
the current issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. They show that 
in the years 1940 to 1945, inclu- 
sive, the ratio of annual net prof- 
its to invested capital for all Fed- 
eral Reserve Member Banks aver- 
aged 8.1% against an average of 
8.3% for Manufacturing, Mining 
and Quarrying, Trade, Transpor- 
tation, Public Utilities, Service 
and Construction, and Finance. As 
against the 8.1% ratio for banks, 
the ratios for Manufacturing and 
Trade, which the commercial 
banks so largely serve, were 10.2% 
and 10.4% respectively. 


These data suggest that interest 
rates on credit supplied by com- 
mercial banks have been at fair 
rates. But note that the periad 
covered has been one of high im- 
dustrial activity, in which credit 
losses have been relatively light, 
and that included in the net pref- 
its total are exceptionally large 
security profits. Thus instead ef 
the net losses which are usuallhy 
experienced on non-recurrent ac- 
counts the banks have been able 
to add to their operating earnings. 
However, the whole story has net 
yet been written for it is probable 
that some losses will be suffered 
subsequently on current earnings 
assets. 

There is no question in my mind 
that the credit extended to the 
Government has been at rates 
ranging from fair to good, con- 
sidering the absence of credit 
risks involved. But I do question 
if this has been true in the case 
of all credits extended to others: 
In a great many instances, I be- 
lieve, rates have been too low te 
include adequate risk premiums. 

These suggestions embody what 
I think is desirable from the point 
of view of rates of interest which 
banks should receive on their loans 
and investments, but in conclusion 
and for emphasis I would like to 
be more specific. 


Adequate Rates Required fer 
Safeguarding Private Banking 


In my opinion the rates re- 
ceived by banks should be ade- 
quate over the years, both good 
and bad, to pay all costs of serv- 
ices rendered, to make provision 
for losses that will occur and im 
addition to yield an average re- 
turn on stockholders’ funds com- 
mensurate with the return on 
capital employed in other busi- 
ness in order to retain in the 
banking system the capital need- 
ed for its proper functioning. 

Rates charged should not be 
higher than necessary to achieve 
these results. Society can ill af- 
ford to pay less because lower 
rates would impair the usefulness 
of the private banking system, 
which constitutes such an import- 
ant cornerstone in our system of 





free enterprise. 
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The Threat of Inflation 


(Continued from first page) | 
viduals have increased their hold- 
ings of money far more than 
their holdings of government se- 
curities. According to the esti- 
mates of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, individuals 
saved $70.1 billion in cash and 
bank deposits in the six years 
ending in 1945, and $53.9 billion 
in government securities. Two- 
thirds of the present holdings of 
cash and bank deposits of individ- 
uals are estimated to belong to 
persons with incomes of $5,000 or 
less. 

The great rise in money and 
liquid assets relative to produc- 
tion creates the danger of a dis- 
orderly rise in prices. This danger 
is aggravated by the fact that the 
accumulation of liquid resources 
has been accompanied by an un- 
precedented accumulation of 
needs. Several years will be re- 

uired before this enormous ac- 
umulation of needs has been 
met. This means several years 
more of strong sellers’ markets in 
most branches of industry. The 
upward pressure on prices from 
liquid resources and accumulated 
needs is being reinforced by stiff 
wage demands from organized la- 
bor. The American labor move- 
ment is by far the largest, most 
powerful, and most aggressive 
that the world has ever seen. En- 
couraged and assisted by the gov- 
ernment, it has already achieved 
large wage increases since V-J 
Day. The sellers’ market will keep 
the unions in a strong bargaining 
position for the next several 
years. In addition, the labor 
movement at present is far more 
aggressive than usual because it 
is divided and because it has 


many new unions led by ambi- 
tious men who are eager to win 
for themselves places of power 
and influence in the labor move- 
ment. These facts indicate that 
the upward pressure of unions 
on wages has just commenced. 


presented next winter. If they are 
won and if they result in higher 
prices, they will result in still 
more wage demands in the fol- 
lowing winter. 


Inevitable Rise in Prices? 


All of this means that a general 
rise in prices for several years at 
least is almost inevitable. Only a 
large and sudden burst of tech- 
nological progress can prevent it. 
The danger of a large and disor- 
derly rise in prices has been ag- 
gravated by the slow recovery of 
civilian production after the war. 
Contrary to the expectations of 
many people, incomes, employ- 
ment, and demand have been well 
sustained. Incomes are only 5% 
below a year ago and retail sales 
have been running more than 15% 
above last year. The big disap- 
pointment of conversion has been 
production. During the first quar- 
ter of 1946, the output of non-dur- 
able manufactured goods was 5% 
below 1945. The output of durable 
manufactured goods has been 
shockingly low. It was 20% less 
in the first quarter of 1946 than 
in the last quarter of 1945. It is 
now eight months after V-J Day. 
In that time, after allowing for all 
of the difficulties of conversion, 
we should have made well over 
2,000,000 automobiles. Only 350,- 
000 have been made, and even 
today output of cars is only half 
the rate of 1941. 


Preventive Steps to Be Taken 


What policies does the present 
situation demand? A general rise 
in prices is not necessarily bad. 
It would, for example, help other 
countries to sell to us and thus 


help to overcome the chronic 
shortage of dollar exchange which 
has retarded the expansion of 
world trade. It is important, how- 
ever, that any rise in prices be 
slow enough to avoid stimulating 
speculative buying. The essential 
problem which confronts. the 





Large new wage demands will be 


country, therefore, is, not how to 


prevent the rise in prices, but 
how to keep the rise moderate and 
to keep it orderly and free from 
speculative excesses. Four prin- 
cipal steps should be taken. They 
are: 


1. Limiting further increase in 
demand deposits. 

2. Keeping the demand for 
goods on the part of the 
government to a minimum. 

3. Improving the administra- 


tion of OPA. 
4. Keeping producing costs from 
rising rapidly—or better 


still, reducing them. 


Let us analyze briefly each 
one of these four main steps. 


1. Limiting the further in- 
crease in demand deposits. Since 
the basic reason for the danger of 
a price rise has been the large in- 
crease in money relative to pro- 
duction, further growth of de- 
mand deposits should be kept at 
a minimum. There are three prin- 
cipal ways of limiting the rise 
in demand deposits: 

a. Balancing the budget. 

b. Paying off part of the gov- 
ernment debt held by the 
banks. 

c. Controlling the expansion 
of bank credit. 

(a) Balancing the budget. A 
budget deficit does not lead to an 
expansion of demand deposits 
provided it is directly financed 
out of the real savings of indi- 
viduals or corporations rather 
than out of bank loans. Since 
there will be a large industrial 
demand for the savings of indi- 
viduals and corporations, a budg- 
et deficit would probably have 
to be financed to a considerable 
extent by further expansion of 
bank credit. Consequently, bal- 
ancing the budget is an impera- 
tive step in combating inflation. 

Balancing the budget means 
postponing further reductions in 
taxes. The President’s budget 
message estimated net receipts of 





$31.5 billion for the fiscal year 








1947 and a deficit of about $3.6 
billion. It is true that with fairly 
high incomes in 1946 and 1947, 
present taxes-may yield 10% or 
more above the President’s esti- 
mates. The yolume of expendi- 
tures, however, is highly uncer- 
tain. The government has esti- 
mated that the cost of national de- 
fense will drop from $48.8 billion 
in the fiscal.year 1946 to about 
$16 billion t next year. Other 
expenditures; however, are ex- 
pected to rife somewhat, making 
a total outlay of about $35.1 bil- 
lion. , 

Undoubtedly, there will be 
much pyessure for lowering taxes. 
This would be a mistake. In fact, 
a budget surplus at this particu- 
jar time would be highly desir- 
able. Indeed, if there is ever to 
be a time when a budget surplus 
is needed, it will be during the 
next year when inflationary pres- 
sures will be very powerful. Much 
has been said during recent years 
about the desirability of a com- 
pensatory fiscal policy. The idea 
is an attractive and a sensible one. 
The next year or two will be a 
test of whether or not such a 
policy is politically possible. Un- 
less people have the foresight to 
insist upon a budget surplus dur- 
ing the postwar sellers’ market, 
the outlook for a compensatory 
fiscal policy is not bright. 

(b) Paying off part of the gov- 
ernment debt held by the banks. 
The commercial banks hold over 
$80 billion of the public debt. Re- 
payment of this debt would re- 
duce demand deposits. The gov- 
ernment has already announced 
its intention of paying part of this 
out of excessive government-held 
bank deposits. A budget surplus, 
would, of course, help the gov- 
ernment reduce its debt. To the 
extent that the government con- 
tinues to sell bonds to non-bank 


investors, it will be able to pay 
off part of the debt held by the 
banks and thus produce a reduc- 
tion in demand deposits. In this 
way a gradual transfer of the debt 
from commercial banks to indi- 
viduals and corporations will be 
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brought about. The sales of war 
savings bonds have been holding 
up surprisingly well. In fact, in 
most recent months they have 
slightly exceeded redemptions. 
As more durable goods become 
available, however, redemptions 
may forge ahead of sales. Never- 
theless, the sale of war savings 
bonds should be pushed. In addi- 
tion, the sale of government bonds 
to insurance companies and other 
long-term investors should also be 
pushed. The old age pension re- 
serve should be able to absorb 
moderate amounts of government 
securities each year. Some reduc- 
tion in the government debt held 
by the commercial banks is par- 
ticularly important because ex- 


pansion of commercial credit will ° 


probably not be entirely prevent- 
ed. The shift of government debt 
from the banks to individuals and 


non-bank corporations will help ° 


counteract the expansion of com- 
mercial credit. 
(c) Controlling the expansion 


of bank credit, including the ex- ' 


pansion of consumer credit. In- 
sofar as the expansion of bank 


credit leads to proportionate in- ' 
creases in production, it is not in- ° 


flationary. Bank credit which 


finances the accumulation of in- ° 


ventories or which finances con- 
sumption is just as inflationary 
as bank credit which finances a 


government deficit. I hear many 
bankers demanding that the gov- — 
ernment balance its budget, but I 

them warning — 


do not hear 
against the expansion of consum- 
er credit. 

Various proposals for limiting 
the expansion of bank credit have 
been suggested. These include in- 


creasing reserve ratios, requiring ° 
a special reserve of government — 


securities, and gradually dimin- 


ishing the support of the gov- ‘ 
ernment bond market by the Fed- - 


eral Reserve banks. I do not in- 
tend to discuss these proposals. 
Unless they are carefully safe- 
guarded, some of them might have 
inflationary rather than defla- 
tionary results. Under some cir- 


cumstances they might be too , 


drastic. Up to now there has been 
no particularly dangerous expan- 
sion of bank credit. In large 
measure, reliance for preventing 
it should be placed upon the good 
sense and foresight of the bank- 
ers themselves. One of the most 
important and difficult objec- 
tives to achieve is restraint on 
the use of consumer credit. A dis- 
turbing expansion in consumer 
credit has already occurred. Even 
though durable consumer goods 
are available in small quantities 
only, short-term consumer debts 
have risen 15% since last August. 

The control of bank credit 
would probably be aided if the 
government were to proclaim a 
definite objective to be achieved 
by the end of the year. This ob- 
jective might be that the adjusted 
demand deposits for all insured 
commercial banks be no greater 
at the end of 1946 than at the end 
of 1945. A definitely declared ob- 
jective would make clear to the 
banking community and to the 
rest of the country as well 
whether or not the government’s 
program of credit control was 
being achieved. 


Keeping Down Government 
Demand for Goods 


2. Keeping the demand for 
goods on the part of government 
to a minimum. The state, local, 
and national governments, as well 


as individuals and business con- . 


cerns, have accumulated great 
needs during the war. Many com- 
munities will be in a hurry to 
build roads, school houses, 
bridges, and various utilities. So 
long as the danger of a disorderly 
rise in prices is acute, the gov- 
ernment should postpone all pub- 
lic works which are not urgently 
needed. Proposed expenditures for 
public works in the Federal budg- 
et for the year 1947 are over 
twice as large as in 1939—$1.082.9 
million as compared with $505.1 


million. Control of building ma- . 
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terials needs to be administered 
SO as to prevent residential build- 
ing from being limited by unim- 
portant public. works. 


The OPA Needs Improvement 

3. Improving the administra- 
tion of OPA. Some business men 
have asked for an immediate ter- 
mination of OPA except in cer- 
tain fields, such as rents. This, in 
my judgment, would be unwise. 
It would require business to as- 
Sume responsibility for preventing 
a disorderly rise in prices before 
business is able to assume that re- 
sponsibility. The demand for the 
immediate termination of OPA 
has been based largely upon the 
argument that OPA price regula- 
tions have increased the danger 
of inflation by reducing the pro- 
duction of goods. 


It is easy to point out instances 
where OPA regulations are limit- 
ing the output of particular items 
or particular grades of goods. It 
does not follow, however, that 
production as a whole is being 
limited. With demand so much in 
excess of productive capacity, the 
fact that less of article A is being 
made may simply mean that more 
of article B is being made. The 
effect of OPA upon production is 
best gauged by looking at the to- 
tal demand for labor and at the 
unemployment figures. Despite 
the short-comings of OPA, busi- 
ness men are still attempting to 
hire more labor than they can ob- 
tain. Civilian employment is over 
2,000,000 above last year and 
unemployment is down to 2.7 mil- 
lion—a little above the lowest 
practical ‘peacetime minimum. 
Acute labor shortages exist in 
some of the very industries where 
OPA restrictions are accused of 
limiting production. 

_ Most people who advocate con- 
tinuation of OPA assume that 
termination of OPA will be prac- 
ticable in another year. This 
seems to me to be open to ques- 
tion. There is a backlog of at least 
$50 billion of deferred demand to 
be met. Virtually no dent in this 
deferred demand has been made 
up to now, and only a small frac- 


tion of it will have been met by | 


next year. Possibly there will be 
a large enough flow of goods to 
avert an explosive rise in prices 
were OPA to be terminated a 
year hence. No one today, how- 
ever, should assume that this will 
be true. The termination of OPA 
should be based upon conditions 
rather than fixed at some arbi- 
trary date. Business should con- 
sider the possibility of organizing 
itself to avert an explosive rise 
in prices when price control 
ceases. 

Quite apart from the date when 
price control is terminated, im- 
provement in the administration 
of OPA is greatly needed. For- 
tunately, it also seems to be grad- 
ually occurring. Improved ad- 
ministration of OPA needs to be 
“ based upon a modified conception 
of the objectives of price control. 
The idea has been prevalent that 
the duty of OPA is to hold prices 
pretty closely to where they are. 
This conception no longer fits 
economic facts. The problem has 
become one of permitting a grad- 
ual and orderly rise in prices so 
that when OPA is eventually ter- 
minated, there will not be an ex- 
plosive rise in prices. This does 
not mean that the OPA should 
encourage increases in cost by 
readily granting offsetting rises 
in prices. It does mean, however, 
that the OPA should work toward 
a cost-price relationship which 
will not necessitate a substantial 
rise in prices with the: danger of 
speculative buying when OPA is 
eventually terminated. Improve- 
ment of the administration of 
OPA should also aim at a better 
balance of prices. There appear 
to be many instances where man- 
ufacturers would be able to sell 
to customers at lower prices if 
they were permitted to pay more 
for parts or raw materials. There 
are instances also where the price 
« structure, while not limiting the 








total employment of labor, does 
prevent the most productive uses 
of labor, as when it leads manu- 
facturers to abandon making arti- 
cles which they are experienced 
at producing and to shift to the 
production of new and unfamiliar 
articles. 


Keeping Down Preduction Costs 


4. Keeping production costs 
from rising rapidly. At this point 
we touch the most important part 
of the present problem of price 
control. Unless labor efficiency 
can be increased fast enough to 
prevent future wage increases 
from forcing price increases, the 
country will find itself involved 
in a spiral of wage-price ad- 
vances. The OPA itself offers no 
effective protection against such a 
spiral. If prices are held down 
while labor costs go up, there will 
be an explosive and speculative 
rise in prices when OPA goes out 
of existence. If prices are not held 
down while labor costs rise, the 
increase in prices will be used as 
the basis for future wage de- 
mands. The only real protection 
against rising wages bringing 
about higher labor costs and a 
spiral of price-wage advances is 
an increase in output per man- 
hour. Labor obviously has as much 
interest in an increase in output 
per manhour as any one else 
in the community. To the extent 
that prices rise as a result of wage 
increases, labor does not get a 
real increase at all; it obtains only 
a nominal increase. 


Profit Margin Cannot Absorb 
Increased Costs 


Many people believe that there 
is a wide margin of profits which 
can absorb substantial increases 
in costs. This is erroneous. If 
one one were to consider all cor- 
porations as-one enterprise, a 10% 
rise in payrolls without an im- 
provement in efficiency would cut 
profits by about two-thirds. Cor- 
porate profits per dollar of sales 
are only about 4 cents. It is 
dceubtful whether this small mar- 
gin is sufficient to induce over the 
long-run the rate of business ex- 
pansion which is needed to main- 
tain high employment. 

The greater the pressure for 
wage increases, the more impera- 
tive it becomes that there be a 
rapid rise in output per manhour. 
Particularly important is an in- 
crease in output sufficient to pre- 
vent substantial increases’ in 
prices in case wages are advanced 
next winter. What are the pros- 
pects of achieving a rapid gain in 


j output per man hour? 


The period immediately after 
the first World War was followed 
by an unusually rapid gain in 
labor efficiency. Output per man- 
hour in manufacturing increased 
about 31% between 1919 and 
1923.1 A similar increase in out- 
put per manhour of _ product 
should be possible after this war. 
During the war output per man- 
hour rose considerably less than 
the usual rate—partly because of 
the necessity of using inefficient 
supervision and inexperienced la- 
bor and partly because of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining equipment 
and raw materials. This slow rise 
of output during ihe war gives 
reason to expect a rapid increase 
after the war because it suggests 
that there was some technological 
progress which war conditions 
prevented from being fully re- 
flected in the output figures. 


If a rise in output per manhour 
is to prevent a wage-price spiral, 
it must come quite soon and it 
must be rapid. New equipment 
would help. The equipment needs 
of industry are enormous. Strikes 
and scarcity of raw materials have 
impeded production in the equip- 
ment producing industries. Ship- 
ments of machine tools, for exam- 
ple, have been running only at the 
rate of 1940. The output of in- 
dustrial equipment during the 


1This is the estimate of Fabricant. 
See “Employment in Manufacturing, 1899 
to 1939,’ National Bureau of Economic 


Research, 1942, p. 331. 





second half of 1946 ought to be 
considerably greater than during 
the first half. 

It is obvious, however, that a 
widespread and immediate in- 
crease in output per manhour 
cannot be achieved by new equip- 
ment because only a small frac- 
tion of present equipment could 
be replaced within a few months. 
The immediate need is a substan- 
tial gain in labor efficiency. This 
might be achieved by better su- 
pervision and planning and by a 
rise of personal efficiency. In 
many plants there has been a 
pronounced drop in labor effi- 
ciency since V-J Day. This is not 
surprising after three or four 
years of steady work with much 
overtime. Unfortunately, there 
are many situations in which lo- 
cal unions are directly or indi- 
rectly limiting output. As a gen- 
eral rule, this policy of local un- 
ions does not receive the support 
of the nationals. At the same time, 
the nationals are not always able 
or willing to control their locals. 
As I pointed out above, however, 
unions have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose from a rise in 
output per manhour. Only when 
labor efficiency rises can they win 
real wage increases rather than 
merely nominal ones. 


Problem of Price Control 
Growing Difficult 

What is the prospect that a dis- 
orderly rise in prices can be 
avoided? So far the country has 
done moderately well in control- 
ling 
daily becoming more difficult. 
People are steadily becoming 
more and more impatient of con- 
trols and their willingness to wait 
for goods, which has been so im- 
portant in controlling prices may 
diminish. Wages are already 
pressing hard upon prices and 


only a rapid gain in labor effi- 
ciency can prevent higher wage 
rates from forcing higher prices. 
Rivalry among unions is increas- 
ing and is stimulating unions to 
stiffen their wage demands and to 


press these demands regardless of 


their economic consequences. 

It is plain that it will not be 
easy to keep the rise in prices or- 
derly and free from speculative 
buying. Furthermore, the danger 
is likely to be acute for at least 


another year and probably longer. 


prices, but the problem is 


| Contrary to oft-repeated state- 
ments, an increase in production 
alone cannot be relied upon to 
prevent price increases. True, an 
increase in output helps to restore 
the normal relationship between 
liquid assets and incomes, but it 
does this only slowly. Production, 
however, generates enough in- 
come to buy back the product. 
Hence the only production which 
can be counted upon to be im- 
mediately helpful in controlling 
prices is production accomplished 
at increasing efficiency. 
Successful control of prices dur- 
ing the difficult year or two ahead 
requires a combination of policies. 
Government expenditures need to 
be kept down, taxes need to be 
kept up, banks need to avoid 
pushing the expansion of consum- 
er credit, price controls need to be 
continued (though on a more lib- 
eral basis), business managers 
need to hasten improvements in 
methods of production, trade un- 
ions need to refrain from pressing 
demands which increase money 
wages without increasing real 
wages, and need to do what they 
can to increase output per man- 
hour. No one of these policies is 
sufficient, but all of them together 
would prevent a disorderly rise 
in prices. Hence, cooperation be- 
tween various political and eco- 
nomic interests is the necessary 
basis for effective price control. 


Cooperation Essential 


How is cooperation to be cre- 
ated? How is the common inter- 
est of all groups in orderly price 
movements to find a champion? 
There is a natural temptation on 
the part of each political or eco- 


nomic group to put its own spe- 
cial interest ahead of the common 
interest in the control of prices. 
Strong leadership on the part of 
the government would probably 
produce the necessary coopera- 
tion. In the absence of such lead- 
ership the effectiveness of price 
control will depend upon the 
vigor with which public opinion 
asserts itself. The public, there- 
fore, must insist strongly that 
politicians, public administrators, 
bankers, manufacturers, retailers, 
and trade union leaders all do 
their part toward averting a repe- 
tition of the boom and collapse 
which followed the last war. 
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however, detract somewhat from 








the otherwise sound set-up are 
the rather small-earned surplus 
(pro forma) and the relatively 
high return on book value. The 
latter factor can probably be dis- 
counted, however, since the plant 
has been abnormally’ written 
down and reproduction cost (an 
important factor in “fair value” 
under Pennsylvania law and pres~ 
ent State regulatory policy) would 
be far in excess of the present 
balance sheet figures. There is no 
present indication that any se- 





vere rate cut is in the offing. 
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Stock Market Guilook 


(Continued from page 2356) 

Little prospect appears to exist 
for early resumption of coal min- 
ing operations, and widespread 
industrial paralysis, far more se- 
rious than that attending the 
steel strike earlier in the year, 
seems inevitable. This in turn 
would, if continued, adversely af- 
fect earnings prospects for the 
current quarter, but repercussions 
market-wise will hardly be of 
more than minor proportions— 
and, if so, it would provide worth- 
while buying opportunities simi- 
lar to those offered in the Feb- 
ruary’decline earlier in the year. 

The coal strike, like the steel 
strike or any other major indus- 
try strike, has just about the same 
economic effect as war—it stops 
production for civilian consump- 
tion. Moreover, the coal strike 
too.will most surely be settled on 
an inflationary basis. Thus the 
coal strike as a market factor is 
of an inflationary rather than de- 
flationary import over the longer 
term. 

Field Day 


Despite the rather drab near- 
term market outlook, a veritable 
field day is being witnessed in 
certain sections of the list. 

Sensational gains .in earnings 
exhibited in the first quarter re- 
leases now beginning to make ap- 
pearances in volume are attract- 
ing a concentration of buying in- 
terest with the result that price 
advances are more or less auto- 
matic upon the publication of 
£ood news. Conde Nast, for in- 
stance, in reporting $3.09 for the 
first quarter compared with $1.42 
for the same period a year ago, 
climbed about 10. points after the 
statement was out. Warner Bros. 
responded with a brisk advance 
of nearly a half a dozen points on 
the announcement of a two-for- 
one split and a boost in the divi- 
dend_ rate. Similar, although 
more moderate, responses greeted 
the Marshall Field report showing 
$1.57 vs. $0.57; Sunshine Biscuit, 
$1.38 vs $0.56: Hershey Chocolate. 
$2.59 vs. $1.63; National Gypsum, 
$0.42 vs. $0.15; Pacific Mills, $1.30 
vs. $0.47; Van Raalte, $1.18 vs. 
$0.66; McKesson & Robbins, $1.14 
vs. $0.57: U. S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery, $1.73 vs. $056: McGraw-Hill 
$1.09 vs. $9.70; National Distillers, 
$3.50 vs. $1.35; Heyden Chemical. 
$1.83 vs. $0.62; Standard Brands, 
$1.09 vs. $0.78; Willson Products. 
$1.19 vs. $0.53, and Montgomery 
Ward, estimated, $2.50 vs. $0.85, 
to mention a few. 

The foregoing reports offer 
concrete evidence of the effect of 
tax reduction on corporate earn- 
ing power of those companies 
managing to escape labor and 
price difficulties during the first 





quarter. There are, it will be 
noted, many doubles and triples 
in earnings. These wide gains in 
earnings are indicative of what 
will happen, at least in part, to 
an increasing number of com- 
panies as the rigid price controls 
are modified to encourage pro- 
duction and as the strike epi- 
demic subsides. 
Timing 

All that glitters, however, is not 
gold—not even in the Stock Mar- 
ket. Many of the currently well- 
Situated equities stimulated by 
favorable spot news developments 
do not necessarily offer the best 
opportunities for capital apprecia- 
tion from here on. 

Most investors today in the 
higher tax brackets must visualize 
market conditions at least six 
months hence in order to take full 
advantage of the highly favorable 
long-term capital gains taxes. 
Thus the investor who attempts 
to time his purchases too precisely 
simply defeats his own purpose 
for the reason that commitments 
delayed until the market in a 
particular situation is on the 











Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says— 
By WALTER WHYTE== 


Initial market support start- 
ing to melt as stops are slowly 
taken. 


The market hasn’t done 
anything of note in the past 
seven days. It sold off last 
Thursday and came _ back 
slightly on Friday and Satur- 
day. During its decline it gen- 
erated a little volume. But 
even that wasn’t too impor- 
tant for on the succeeding re- 
covery it had about the same 
' volume. 


























1% a 


verge of a dynamic advance can- | 


not be liquidated advantageously | 


at or near the peak of the rise, 
since the profit would be taxed 
at near-confiscatory short-term 
capital gains rates. In other words, 
it is important to distinguish in 
the present market between the 
profitable opportunities for trad- 
ing which are one thing, and the 
profitable opportunities for capi- 
tal appreciation for holding over 
a six months period, which are 
something else. P 


Take, for instance, the case of 
the automobile equities. Dwin- 
dling supplies of steel resulting 
from the coal strike, shortages of 
metals and inability of parts 
manufacturers to produce at a 
profit under rigid price ceilings 
make for a rather drab nearby 
outlook. Prolongation of the coal 
strike can only mean widespread 
shutdowns throughout the indus- 
try, for without coal there cannot 
be steel—and steel mills are op- 
erating on reserve coal which 
soon will be exhausted. Another 
shutdown in the automobile in- 
dustry would just about end all 


hopes of getting back to near nor- | 
mal ground in 1946. As a matter | 
of fact, production goals set ear- | 


lier this year were abandoned 
long ago and now there seem 
scant hopes of even attaining re- 
vised lower schedules, Under the 
circumstances, prices for the au- 
tomobile and accessory. stocks 
seem high—very high—on the 
basis of current earning power as 
compared with the store, amuse- 
ment, drug, food, and other simi- 
larly well-situated equities, but 
we doubt whether much more 
advantageous buying opportuni- 


One thing is becoming ap- 
parent to even the unitiated. 
Stock market gyrations no 
longer attract any large or 
vociferous followings. Possi- 
ble reason is that the greater 
majority of the public is hold- 
ing about all the stock it can 
comfortably carry. And in re- 
cent weeks, even that hasn’t 
been so comfortable. To add 
to holdings at this stage of the 
cycle, the market would have 
to attain a pace, accompanied 





ties will be offered the investor 
who must buy and hold securities 
until they become of age. Se- 
lected auto and accessory equities 
are, in our view, cheap—very 
cheap—at present levels compared 
with, say, probable prices six 
months or more away, for the 
reason that once some of these 
companies get squared away siz- 
able earning power will appear 
|rather promptly. As a matter of 
fact, were it not for labor and 
price difficulties experienced dur- 
| ing recent months, many of these 
| stocks would be selling appreci- 
| ably higher today than they are. 
What we are saying is simply that 
'there are some equities which sat- 
|isfy the requirements of those 
'who want immediate action and 
| there are others for those who 
want delayed action. In the Stock 





| Market, what’s sauce for the goose 


isn’t sauce for the gander. 
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by volume, which would whet 
the average holder’s appetite. 
Dull, draggy markets cannot 
do it. 


The fact that a dull draggy 
market exists at this writing 
is all to the good. The longer 
such a condition exists the 
less chance there is that a 
market break will come along 
to clear the outlook. What is 
a potential danger is that 
stocks will suddenly jump up 
again and establish new highs 
on top of the recent ones. If 
that occurs here, without an 
intervening reaction, or dull- 
ness of sufficient length, you 
can expect a top-heavy mar- 
ket which will break of its 
own weight. 

* % * 


If you take a good look at 
the market for the past few 
days, or even weeks, you will 
see that the ordinary stocks; 
the ones the public is long off, 
are doing comparatively noth- 
ing. The best performers are 
the high-priced issues the 
public is seldom long off, 
though it talks about them 
frequently. Paradoxically it 
is these high-priced stocks 
which make up the averages. 
So while the market, as meas- 
sured by the averages, may go 
up and make a new high, the 
popular stocks held by the 
public, stand still or down 
fractionally. 


To see behind this action 
and judge it dispassionately, 
take a look at some of the 
high-priced issues which do 
have somewhat of a public 
interest. These stocks go up 
nicely with the averages. But 
on declines these same stocks 
sink lower than individual 
market action seems to call 
for. Theory behind this is 
disturbed selling of high- 
priced stocks while holding 
on to the cheaper and medi- 
um-priced ones. Fallacy of 
this kind of lightening is that 
is leaves the holder with 
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weak issues which will prob- 
ably become weaker as time 
goes on. 
a8 Me a 
In the past few weeks this 
column has concentrated its 
buying advices on the better 
stocks. It wasn’t because of 
price that recommendations 
were made; it was because of 
market action. It has felt, 
however, that such action 
must be persistent. Any slip- 
ping away underneath a pre- _ 
determined figure should be 
a sign that everything was no 
longer alright. Last week you 
saw this advice applied when 
four stocks previously bought 
here broke through their 
stops. The fact that profits 
were protected is flattering, 
but from a long range market 
operations-viewpoint, not im- 
portant. For when a stock 
sells under a stop it should 
be sold regardless of the prof- 
its or losses. It means posi- 
tive action. But only through 
positive action can paper 
profits be converted into cash 
and. losses cut short. 
Ea ca Ed 
Air Reduction, bought at 
52, sold fractionally under 55, 
You sold it with about 242 
points net profit. American 
Steel Founders bought at 42, 
was stopped at 43. With com- 
missions and taxes that one 
is about even. Chrysler 
bought at 120, stopped at 129, 
gave you about 812 net profit. 
U. S. Steel bought at 82, 
stopped at 81, showed a loss. 
Recap is about 10 points net 
profit. Against that you still 
hold American Car & Foun- 
dry at 60. Get out at 70 or 
better, or stop at 65. Bethle- 
hem bought at 99, stop at 
102. Take profits at 109 or so. 
Electric Auto-Lite at 71, car- 
ries a stop at 72, profit-taking 
price at 80 or better. Super- 
heater at 30, stop at 31, sell 
at 34 or better. U. S. Rubber 
at 6514, stop at 74, sell at 80 
or better. 
ok as : 
If all the above is followed 
you won't get rich. But 
neither will you lose much 
either. 
* * aK 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicie. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market in the short period of 442 months 
has gone through one of its wildest price movements, a perform- 
ance that would do justice to the apparently more speculative 
equity market. . 
212% due Dec. 15, 1967/72, the largest outstanding issue in the 
Government bond list ($11,691,000,000), which could have been 
bought late last year in Vic‘ory Loan drive at 100, sold at an all- 
time high on April 6 of 106.19... . This same security, about one 
month after the all-time top had been made, sold at 102.25. ... 


These gyrations represent a price enhancement from the 
original offering price (100) of about 6% points, as well as a 
price decline of just under four points from the early April 
top. ... All of this was due not to a change in money rates 
but to the speculative interest that had been built up in what 
had always been regarded as the most stable investment market 
in the world... . 


NO BIDS 

The most demoralizing part of these price movements came in 
the last month, when the Government bond market during many 
successive trading sessions was wiihout bids. ... Daily price changes 
for record purposes were limited to 8/32nds, which resulted in a 
chaotic artificial market. . . . This prevented prices from going down 
immediately to levels where investors would be attracted by the 
income return that would be available once the market showed 
signs of stabilizing... . 

Late last week a mild rally took place, when it was rumored 
that price limitations might be lifted, and one of the largest 
insurance companies bought an entire issue of corporate bonds 
at a price to yield 2.55%. ... 


This latter development indicated that the institutional investors 
were still looking for securities to put their funds into, but would 
not be in the Government market until it had reached levels that 
they considered attractive. . . . They also knew that large amounts 
of securities would be available, because of the speculative purchases. 
that had not yet been liquidated. ... Their only alternative was 
to wait until the market had largely completed its price decline... . 

Daily price decreases of 8/32nds meant that several more days 
would have to elapse before levels close to a 2.30% or 2.35% basis 
would have been reached on the restricted obligations. .. . The 
monetary authorities gave no tangible evidence of changing their 
attitude, since it was indicated that they were not out of sympathy 
with the market readjustment... . 


PRICE RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 
However, at noon on Tuesday, on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, several large blocks of restricted bonds traded at prices 
which showed declines from the previous close of as much as 
23/32nds. ... This was considerable in excess of the quarter of a 
point decline that had been in effect since 1943. ... The dealers 
were still quoting these same bonds on the basis of 8/32nds under 
the close of Monday, because there was no real market yet among 
the dealers since these were purely quotes with no actual bids 
showing... . 
At 2 p.m., Tuesday, all price limitations were removed and 
a free market was also established in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket as well as on the New York Stock Exchange... . Prices 
declined as much as three-quarters of a point in some of the 
longer restricted obligations, but later in the day bids improved 
and recessions for the day ranged from one-quarter to five- 
eighths of a point in the longer term restricted and the longest 
‘bank eligible bonds... . 


The intermediate ‘and shorter bank eligibles which had been 
showing signs of stabilization for several days, ‘showed only very 
minor price declines... .. On Wednesday the market continued to 
improve, with gains of about half a point being registered. ... It 
is believed that a good trading market will prevail for some time... 


FINANCIAL DISTRICT PLEASED 

The removal of daily price limitations of 8/32nds was received 
in the financial district with a sigh of relief, since it is felt that 
the market will now quickly adjust its position to the changed con- 
ditions, and those who want to dispose of bonds can do so. . 
There will be bids available, at levels that are attractive to inves- 
tors, so that bonds can be moved from weak into strong bonds. . 


It may mean that for a few days the market will be irreg- 
ular, but it is believed that the greater part of the price adjust- 
ment has already been completed. ... The light volume of 
trading up to the time price restrictions were removed might 
indicate that there are still some speculative positions that will 
have to be taken over by investors. ... 

On the other hand, the sharp price decline and the necessity 
of some holders to retain their bonds until the six months’ holding 
period has elapsed may temporarily remove some potential sellers 
from the market. ... The fact that all price limitations have been 
removed, and there is again a free market for Government securi- 
ties, will bring buyers into the market, which means that accumula- 
tion for investment purposes will be taking place... . Buying of 
the restricted obligations by non-bank investors was in evidence 
after restrictions were removed... . 


INTEREST PATTERN UNCHANGED 

Whether the market recedes slightly or stabilizes at present 
levels does not mean any change in interest rates, . . . The pattern 
ranging from %% certificates to 242%,,bonds is still in vogue... . 
The shaking out of speculators is a goed.thing,for the market since 
investors will now be able to acquire bonds:on a much more satis- 
factory yield basis... . 

When the market has adjusted its position to these recent 
developments and bonds go from speculators to investors, prices 
above those presently prevailing will most likely be wit- 
nessed. ... 

There will be no increase in the debt burden, which means 
continued low interest rates. . . . Institutional investors also seem to 








feel that intérest rates will remain low, because this week they 


bought a sizable issué of a long-tefm, high-grade public ‘utility borid 
on a 2.56% yield basis despite the unsettled condition of the Gov- 
ernment bond market. 


. . To cite one example, the restricted bond, the | 


| Sees End of Declining 


Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 2352) 
in circulation and releases of ear- 
{marked gold—will tend to tighten 
bape rae money rates.” 


Status of Capital Market 
In discussing the status of the 
capital market the bulletin re- 
marks: 
“It seems clear that for the im- 


|long-term money rates will de- 
pend to a considerable extent 
upon whether or not the Treasury 
decides to issue any obligations 
of long maturity. The fact is that, 
barring unforeseeable changes in 
the fiscal outlook of the Treasury, 
the latter will have no need to sell 
any long-term issues to obtain 
new money. The Treasury could 
easily follow a policy of retiring 
a portion of the maturing obli- 
gations with surplus cash and re- 
funding others with similar short- 
term obligations. If this policy is 
followed, long-term yields may 
decline even further. If, on the 
other hand, the Treasury were to 
|convert a considerable portion of 
the short-term Government obli- 
gations now held by the. banks 
into 2%% securities, long-term 
money rates would remain ap- 
proximately at their present level. 
If the Treasury were to offer 
242% long-term bonds, prices of 
present outstanding nonbank 
eligible securities may witness a 
moderate decline.” 


Federal Reserve Policies 

The bulletin continues with a 
discussion of Federal Reserve 
policy and remarks: 

“Under present-day  circum- 
stances a tightening of bank credit 
accompanied by an increase in 
money rates would only result in 
a decline in prices of Government 
securities without reducing mate- 
rially the huge purchasing power 
at the disposal of the people. 
Furthermore, if the drop in bond 
prices were to go very far, the 
Federal Reserve authorities would 
probably be forced to reverse their 
policy and to buy Government se- 
curities in the open market. 

“The Federal Reserve authori- 
ties are thus confronted with a 
serious dilemna. If they leave 
the money market alone and take 
no steps to reduce the volume of 
| deposi:s, they may be accused of 
having neglected their duty, 
should the forces of inflation 
gain further momentum. On the 
other hand, they must bear in 
mind fully the consequences that 
a rise in interest rates would have 
on prices of Government obliga- 
tions, on the holders of those se- 
curities, and particularly on the 


mediate future the movement of | 


| 

| financial institutions of the coun- 
| try. 

| “In 1920, when a sharp rise in 
|the Federal Reserve discount rate 
| was followed by a severe break 
|in the Government-bond market, 
ithe problem was not particularly 
serious, since the total public debt 
amounted to only $26 billion and 
only a relatively small 


stitutions. The amount of redeem- 
able securities outstanding was 
very small. At present the na- 
tional debt is about $275 billion. 
of which over 40% is held by 
banks, including. savings banks, 
and more than 10% by insurance 
companies. A drastic decline in 
prices of Government obligations 
might have grave consequences 
for some of those institutions.” 

In analyzing the effect of debt 
retirement on the investment poli- 
cies of the commercial banks the 
builetin sc.ates: 

“The retirement of the public 
debt will reduce bank holdings of 
short-term securities. Further- 
more, many banks will liquidate 
additional short-term issues in 
order to meet the War Loan with- 
drawals and to make possible an 
expansion of loans. Income from 
investmems will, therefore, tend 
to decline, unless there should be 
a substantial further rise in short- 
term interest rates. Some banks 
may seek to offset this reduction 
of income by purchasing more 
medium- and long-term securi- 
ties. Yields on these issues, how- 
ever, have been growing relatively 
less attractive in comparison with 
short-term rates. Moreover, the 
reduction in holdings of short- 
term issues lengthens the average 
maturity of bank portfolios, and 
many banks will hesitate to ac- 
quire additional long-term obliga- 
tions, especially if the spread be- 
tween short- and long-term yields 
should continue to shrink. The net 
effect of these developments may 
be that the turnover in Govern- 
ment securities held by the banks 
will be materially reduced.” 


The bulletin concludes with the 
following observation: 

“The end of Treasury deficit 
financing has had a profound ef- 
fect on the money market. The 
redemption policy adopted by the 
Treasury has brought about a re- 
duction in the volume of bank 
deposits and a further decline is 
expected. The large calls made 
by the Treasury on the commer- 
cial banks and the redemption of 
securities held by the Reserve 
banks has tended to tighten the 
money market and has brought 
about a moderate increase in 
short-term rates. It may be stated 
that the lowest point in short- 
term rates has already been passed 





portion | 
| thereof was held by financial in- | . aed 
|the forces of infla.ion were pro- 


land that the decline in interest 
‘rates has either come to an end 
| or is rapidly approaching it. This, 
howeve:, Goes not mean that a 
material increase in money ra.es 
is imminent. Such a development 
is not to the interests of the 
Treasury, which has to consider 
the eifects on the debt burden and 
on its refunding operations. 
“While in the past, whenever 





|nounced, the Reserve authorities 
|adopted a policy of narrowing the 
|creait base and of increasing in- 
terest rates in order to foree a 
liquidation of bank credit, such a 
policy is not likely to be adopted 
at present. 

“in the firs: place, it is doubt- 
ful whether even substantially 
higher money rates than present 
ones would lead to a material re- 
duction in the volume of pur- 
|chasing power in the hands of the 
|people. The assertion that higher 
|rates will induce many to invest 
their idle deposits and cash in 
Government bonds cannot be 
proven. 

“Secondly, such a policy would 
adversely affect not only the 
Treasury in its refunding opera- 
tions but also the financial insti- 
tutions and might cause a large- 
scale redemption of savings bonds. 
Hence, the consequences of a ma- 
terial increase in money rates 
may be far more serious than is 
generally expected. The problem 
of how .o combat the forces of in- 
flation will continue to vex, the 
monetary authorities. The dangers 
of inflation can be combated at 
present more readily by a sound 
fiscal policy than by raising 
money rates. Under these condi- 
tions the Treasury and the Re- 
serve authorities are likely t« 
|adopt measures which, while leav- 
|ing money rates essentially un- 
| changed would prevent a turthe: 
increase in bank credit through 
the acquisition of Government se- 
icurities. The redemption policy 
| will cause a reduction in the tota’ 
volume of deposits. 

“The new policies of the mone- 
‘tary authorities will also affect 
‘the investment policies of the 
commercial banks. With the vol- 
ume of deposits decreasing anc 
the holding of short-term obliga- 
tions reduced, banks are likely tc 
hold their medium- and _ long- 
term obligations acquired at lower 
than present prices and the turn- 
over of their portfolios will de- 
crease. The earnings of the banks 
derived from interest on Govern- 
ment securities will decrease. 
'those obtained from commercial 
and industrial loans will increase. 
This will be a wholesome develop- 
ment, for it will reduce the agi.a- 
tion to alleviate the debt burden 
|at the expense of the banks.” 
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Securities Salesman’s nie 


By JOHN DUTTON 
YOU Are the Best SEC 


In the final analysis the most valuable asset any security sales- 
Man can own, is a group of loyal, satisfied customers. You work 
hard to build up a clientele. You don’t create a solid foundation in 
a few weeks, or months. It is one thing to go out and acquire a 
motley conglomeration of excessively eager stock buyers, who are 
more interested in getting something for nothing, and call them cus- 
tomers. But that is not what we are discussing here. That is not 
the typ« of clientele which the solid retail organizations who pre- 
dominate in this business of ours, are interested in developing. 

The practical, sincere men who have lived through the depression 
of the thirties know that their biggest job is to keep this business 
functioning; not today alone, BUT TOMORROW AS WELL. The 
Salesman who is cognizant of this fact, knows only too well that first 
he must take care of his health, and after that he must keep his cus- 
tomers. Salesman having customers who own sound securities, that 
are fitted to their needs, and who sells everything on a basis which 
places his customers’ welfare FIRST, CAN GO ANYWHERE AND 
GET A JOB. He doesn’t have to worry about tomorrow. 

If any business requires constant attention it is this business. 
Two or three years ago, it was sound policy to offer your customers 
some of the tremendous bargains that were then available in cheap, 
underpriced situations. There were the reorganization rails, then the 
utility preferreds, then the hundrds of attractive common stocks 
that were laying around on the bargain counter, just begging to be 
bought. Time has proven that course of action to have been one of 
the most golden opportunities for acquiring capital appreciation in 
the whole history of the securities business in this country. Those 
Salesmen who educated their customers, and convinced them to take 
this course have accomplished two important results. They have 
performed a service for their customers that can actually be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. There is no guesswork here—the profits 

k for themselves. Then, they have also done something for 

emselves—TCODAY THEY HAVE A VALUABLE CLIENTELE. 

But now we are coming to the point where watchful, careful, 
supervision is a vital consideration. Times are changing. No longer 
is it possible to rest on yesterday’s Jaurels. Attractive values that 
still have possibilities for price appreciation are becoming increas- 
ingly hard to fnd. The longer ths bull market keeps going the 
sooner it will come to its end. By this, we don’t mean that a bust- 
up is just around the corner. On the contrary, the majority of stu- 
dents of the present situation seem to be of the opinion that the 
greatest era of prosperiy for this business lies ahead of us. OUR 
POINT IS THIS—IF YOU EXPECT TO KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS, 
DON’T TAKE ANYTHING FOR GRANTED. WATCH OUT FOR 
SITUATIONS THAT MAY GO SOUR, TAKE OUT THE BORDER- 
LINE STOCKS THAT MAY HAVE REACHED THEIR PEAK, EX- 
PLAIN TO YOUR CUSTOMERS THAT IT IS THE OVER-ALL 
PICTURE THAT IS IMPORTANT, AND DON’T BE RUSHED INTO 
SELLING SOMETHING THAT MAY CAUSE YOU TROUBLE 
LATER ON JUST BECAUSE YOUR CUSTOMERS HAVE SOME 
BUYING POWER AND YOU WANT TO DO SOME BUSINESS. 

Don’t become careless! Things have been too easy. They may 
be this way for quite a while to come. But let’s all remember this. 
If for no other reason than because of our own personal, inherent, 
selfishness, let’s take care of our best asset WHICH IS THE GOOD 
WILL AND THE CONTINUED CONFIDENCE OF ALL THOSE 
FINE PEOPLE WHO HAVE GIVEN US BUSINESS FOR MANY 
YEARS. They are first of all our bread and butter, and in the ma- 
jority of instances they are our best friends. They are the motivat- 
ing force underneath the entire American economic system. They 
are the savers, the job providers and the risk takers, who have made 
this the best country on earth. LET’S DO OUR BEST TO GUIDE 
THEM AND HELP THEM TO PRESERVE THEIR VALUABLE 
ASSETS—THEN WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE A WALL STREET 
AND A LIVING. 

The fancy name for such a course is “self regulation.” It is only 
enlightened selfishness, and the more we think of ourselves in this 
respect, the less supervisory and bureaucratic domination our busi- 
mess will need. If everyone in the securities business follows such 
a course, some day we might even be able to convice Congress. 
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two decades since—and probably 
never will be validated. Some 
prognostications about city growth 
suggested population increases 
measurable only by the higher 
mathematics of astronomy. I 
don’t know what the interest rate 
actually was when everything was 
included and a forthright calcula- 
tion made. Perhaps the more 
fortunate home buyer made pay- 
ments equivalent to 7% or 8% 
interest, perhaps the average paid 
something like 10% to 12%, and 
not a few paid something higher. 


Real Estate in the 1930's 


In the early 1930’s the picture 
was far, far different indeed. The 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in one of its sur- 
veys, dated July 23, 1933, reported 
that in 90% of the cities there was 
a shortage of money for real 
estate mortgage loans. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 
that in 1932, 25% of the farm 
mortgage loan firms, reporting to 
it, made no new loans: “new loans 
average 34% of the value of the | 
property and renewals averaged 
57%. Eighty-six per cent 
of the loans were made for terms 
of five years. Interest rates to 
owners of funds were 5%% at the 
close of the year, while rates to 
borrowers on first mortgage loans 
averaged 63%. Substantial 
amounts of loans held by report- 
ing concerns in all states were de- 





linquent in payments,” averaging 
36% for all states reporting. Gov- | 
ernor Lehman of New York on)! 
Aug. 2, 1933, told the Legislature: | 
“It is evident that the state will | 
have to intervene to prevent to 
some extent the hardships now | 
being occasioned by foreclosures | 
of mortgages on homes and farms. 
Owing to the current depression, | 
thousands of our citizens who. 
have invested their life savings 
in individual homes now find | 
themselves faced with the pros- 
pect of having these homes taken 
from them. If there were 
available a ready market for 
mortgages, they would be able to 
help themselves by refinancing 
their mortgages. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the real estate market 
has become so disorganized that 
the ordinary channels for obtain- | 
ing new mortgages on homes are | 
practically closed. Refinancing of 
a matured mortgage has become | 
well-nigh impossible.” The Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy of the 


on Sept. 14, 1933, recommended 
that “no home should be pur- 
chased with less than 25% of the 
purchase price paid in cash,’ un- 
less the urchaser is in an unusual- 
ly strong financial position. In 
that year and the next, thousands 
of mortgages were poured into the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
by terrified lenders—and not a 
few of those mortgages were per- 
fectly good. 


Today’s Similarity to 1928-1929 


Today in 1946 the pendulum has 
swung again. You who are in the 
actual operations of the business 
know better than I what the real 
facts are. My impression is that 
they are somewhat different than 
those of 1933 and, except for in- 
terest rates and mortgage terms, 
have a certain similarity, even in 
daylight, to what was going on in 
1928 and 1929. 

Now, what happened between 
these three periods? Obviously, 
the state of mind of the majority 
of people about real_ estate 
changed, and it changed to such a 
degree that no one having to do 
with real estate has any right 
ever, ever, ever to scoff at a wo- 
man for changing her mind. 


These changes in the state of 
mind were induced by, or helped 
to induce, changes in popular 
psychology, institutional practices 
and government operations. 
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institutional practices and govern- | 
ment operations—as factors in the 
change. 


The Extreme Psychological 
Gyration 


Extremes of institutional prac- | 
tices and policies regarding real | 
estate have been large. There is 
some truth in the charge that 
George, living along the Potomac 
River, has a good deal of respon- 
sibility. But even with the most 
generous and- friendly allowance 
for the culpability of others, the 
fact remains that financial insti- 
tutions, dealing with real estate, 
have a great deal of direct and 
inescapable responsibility for the 
extreme gyrations through which 
the real estate market goes. The 
protestations of professional 
maidenly virtue and innocence are 
not very convincing. Certainly 
not everyone is guilty, but there 
just can’t be as many innocents 
abroad as the protests indicate. 
The fact is that the real estate 
market and real estate finance 
have spread a great deal of eco- 
nomic disease through a good part | 
of this country’s history—and | 
they are acting in the aggregate, | 
though with some individual ex- 
ceptions, very much the same way 
again, 





Present Unsound Appraisals 


I don’t want to be interpreted 
that everyone in the business is 
engaged in making sky-high, 40- 
mile-an-hour appraisals and loans 
to run for a very long period of 
time, based on very temporary 
conditions. But so much of that 
is occurring that the business as 
a whole is involved. Despite the 
very severe sanctions exacted for 
sins of the past, it begins to look 
like “here we go again.” 

Now, having paid my respect to 
the first of the two factors ac-| 
counting for extreme change, let’s 
turn to George. The Government | 
has been a very significant fac-| 
tor, too, in these wide swings. It | 
certainly contributed through | 
financial and economic operations | 
to the ill-fated beom of the late | 
1920’s. Its rigidity and misconcep- | 
tions certainly prolonged and 
deepened the depression. It cer- | 
tainly is carrying out policies now 
of greater monetary ease which 
aggravate the present situation, | 
because of all the things that | 
might be done to encourage the | 
volume of construction and sta- 
bility of values today, further eas- 
ing of money is certainly not one 
of them. There is no single ele- 
ment of even sub-Microscopic na- 
ture in finance which is restrict- 
ing the volume of building at 
present—and yet the Senate has 
just passed a bill to reduce inter- 
est rates further’ and to make 
money more easily available, and 
we read almost every day of more 
milliens of dollars being appro- 
priated to solve the housing 
problem. 





The Government’s Efforts 


One must pay tribute to those 
sincere and thoughtful people in 
Washington who in the twenties 
urged mitigating measures, and 
who in the thirties urged well- 
considered relief and reform 
measures and who today are 
making a valiant, if.losing, fight 
to restrain appraisals and opera- 
tions which can only bring trou- 
ble in the future. And it should 
be said with great emphasis that 
they get far 1 support from 
private interests than they should. 

But again, by-and large, with 
all credit to the exception; the 
Government, too, is following a 
series of policies which make one 
cringe and cause apprehension 
that “here we go again.” So much 
for my respects to George. 

This background of violent and 
gravely harmful fluctuation 
which none of us very much lik- 
to remember is, I think, desirable 








Leaving aside the first, I should 
like to discuss the latter two— 





| .nd necessary to nave in mind 
when considering the outlook for 


The Outlook for Interest Rates 


the interest rate. The present easy 
money situation is another of the 
extreme states of mind which de- 
velop regarding economic factors. 
As a society we have now reached. 


|} an extreme state of mind regard- 


ing interest rates just as we are 
again somewhere near an extreme 
state of mind regarding real 
estate valuation, amounts which 
ean safely be lent and the need 
for housing. In the late twenties 
the promise of capital profit 
seemed to make the interest rate 
unimportant, and, therefore, to 
justify any interest rate what- 
ever. In the thirties no interest 
rate made lending seem worth the 
risk. And now we have reached 
the extreme of. the point of view 
that the lower the interest rate, 
the greater are our chances to live 
in Utopia. 

The basic interest rate is estab- 
lished in the market for govern- 
ment securities, which. are the 
preponderant form of indebted- 
ness in the United States today. 
From the government market the 
forces spread out into other mar- 
kets, with allowance for risk and 
expenses of operation, and finally, 
even into that sticky and slow- 
meving rate area in which mort- 
gages are made. The mortgage 
rate, therefore, moves in accord - 
with forces generated or devel- 
oped elsewhere, and it is to those 
forces, after allowance for risk . 
and expenses of operation, that 
one must go to seek an explana- 
tion of the mortgage rate. 


The Influence of Governmental 
Monetary Policies 


Those forces for many years 
past have been generated and op- 
erated substantially by the United 
States Government monetary au- 
thorities. It may be that the 
authorities, aided by environ- ' 
mental circumstances, have gone 
to extremes, but, as I have sug- 
gested, there are others who have 
gone to extremes also. In any 
event, let us look at the forces af- 
fecting the monetary rate. 

This country moved -into an 
era of easy money in the 1930’s 
under the impetus of a drying up 
of loan demand, or an unwilling- 
ness to make loans on 200% col- 
lateral in gold, under the impact 
of the depression. During the 
same period we experienced an 
enormous inflow of gold and capi- 
tal from abroad to escape the 
economic and political disturbance 
which eventually produced war. 
And during the same period the 
governmental techniques to pro- 
duce easy money were expanded 
and elaborated through new pow- 
ers and mechanisms utilized pri- 
marily by the Treasury and the 
central bank. 


Our Current Attainment to Easy 
Money 

Subsequently we have become 
attached to easy money and the 
thesis that easy money is very 
desirable. That affinity arises 
from several causes. Borrowers 
in the United States have devel- 
oped a much greater degree of 
articulateness than lenders so that 
politically John Doe demands 
ever lower rates on his home loan 
and instalment loan, even though 
this low rate increases the cost of 
his life insurance, diminishes the 
return from his savings, makes 
the education of his children more 
expensvie, discourages the basic 
medical researeh leading to better 
health and welfare, and frustrates 
some of the forces which would 
lead to production and a higher 
standard of living, by extreme 
limitation of profitability. 

We are attached to low interest 
rates because interest on the pub- 
lic debt constitutes so great a 
burden upon the Federal budget 
and is a force toward high taxes. 
It is frequently said that the in- 
terest rate can never rise and 
should never rise because of the 
burden of the public debt, though 
it is less often observed that ex- 
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, treme measures to maintain a low 
interest rate may be feeding the 
forces of inflation and thus caus- 
ing a greater increase in Federal 
expenditure for goods and serv- 
- lees than could possibly be in- 
. duced by a very much higher in- 
terest rate. 

We are attached to low inter- 
est rates on the basis of compre- 
. hensive and intricate economic 
. theory, largely generated in the 
depression and largely predicated 
. On a defeatist point of view, but 
. very widely held nonetheless. The 
theory includes’ the hypothesis 
that the United States is econom- 
ically approaching senility and 
tending to suffocate itself in a too 
- great volume of savings for the 
available investment demand. 
: Henee, it is reasoned that low and 
. ever lower rates to try to stimu- 
. late investment are one of the 
prime necessities for national 
- welfare. The interest theory 
- being taught in most universities 
- today is, I can assure you, a sub- 
stantially different theory than 
the one we old men received from 
- Our teachers, two or three or four 
- deeades ago. 


Having developed this infatua- 
* tion with ever lower interest rates 
to a very colorful and active—I 
am tempted to say maudlin— 
‘ stage, we have at the same time 
‘ developed governmental powers 
to deal with the interest rate with 
complete effectiveness. I am con- 
vinced that public authority can 
with present mechanisms and re- 
‘ sources bring about any interest 
‘ rate which it desires if it is will- 
‘ ing to take such consequences in 
other directions as may ensue. 
The means and the mechanics 
exist in this country for interest 
rate control in the most literal 
and complete sense. 


Under Any Circumstances Rates 
- Will Remain Low in Historical 
Terms 


And at the same time that these 
forces of public control are oper- 
ating, the natural forces in our 
country for the present are such 
- that in my judgment we would 
have rates low in historical terms 
even without the exercise of much 
public power. Granted that some 
of these natural forces were arti- 
ficial in origin, the supply of 
money and savings at present is 
enormous in relation to the de- 
mand for loans from the mortgage 
market, corporations, consumer 
credit and all other sources. 


From these facts of our public 
infatuation with easy money and 
the natural forces operating for 
the moment in the same direction, 
one can see four possibilities for 
the future—or two more even 
than the tameu JacwwO0wosny Coucu 
summon. 


The Four Possibilities 


1. If the theory is correct that 
this country is economically sen- 
ile, gravely deficient in invest- 
ment possibilities, afflicted in- 
curably with institutional impedi- 
ments to the appropriate flow of 
funds, and, therefore, chronically 
tending to suffocate itself in sav- 
ings, we shall for a long time in 
the future have low interest rates 
and possibly even lower than 
those we see at present. This con- 
dition would be coupled in time 
with a diminishing standard of 
living, heavy deficit financing 
and increasing restrictions on 
freedom. In that event the natur- 
al forces and those of public con- 
trol wiil be collaborating to the 
same end of low rates. 


2. If the country is economi- 
cally vigorous and if that vigor is 
not impaired by misconceived 
public action, we may for some- 
time have artificially low interest 
rates. and they could be even 
lower than at present. This could 
occur as the result of public action 
which arbitrarily and artificially 
forced the market rate below the 
natural rate by the use of the 
banking mechanism. The result of 
low interest rates thus attained 
would be monetary expansion 
and steady force toward infla- 





tion, which at some time in the 
future might produce rising rates. 

3. We may have low interest 
rates from natufal forces them- 
selves in a vigorous, healthful 
and progressive economy as the 
result of a high and rapidly rising 
productivity of capital and labor. 
Our scientific genius, coupled with 
wise public policy and propitious 
world conditions, could bring 
about such productivity that, 
while the use of capital: would be 
large and growing andthe stand- 
ard of living very hightand rising, 
the loan value of capital would be 
low. 

4. Or we may have rising in- 
terest rates as a result of the same 
virile economy with the demand 
for capital steadily tending to out- 
run supply. Then borrowers 
would be bidding against the 
pleasures of consumption to try 
to induce the saving of a higher 
proportion of consumer income. 
Borrowers under that condition 
might have to bid _ ultimately 
rates substantially higher than 
the present. 

However, the trend of the basic 


rate may evolve.as, the result of} 


the development of forces in these 
four possible ways, the spread 
between the riskless rate of inter- 
est, as measured by long-term 
government securities, and the 
mortgage rate, might change. This 
spread is, of course, accounted 
for by risk and the lenders’ costs 
of operation. In this event the 
mortgage rate might move closer 
to or farther from the rate on 


long-term governments — which / 


rate would, as I have said, be de- 
termined by some one of the 
sets of conditions mentioned in 
‘he preceding four points. 

I am not the seventh son of a 
seventh son, nor do I propose to 
try to make you drink from the 
beverage I might select. To be 
more candid, I don’t know enough 
shout this postwar world as yet 
to make a selection, though I be- 
lieve—call it an article of faith 
'f you wish—that this country is 
a very long way indeed from 
veing stagnant and senile. Rather 
lt offer you the choice of the four 
possibilities, one of which is the 
right answer. 


Considerable time may be re- 
quired for you to make the 
choice. Considerable time will 
elapse before the forces evolve 
from the present situation which 
will determine the country’s 
‘course. During that time, while 
you are choosing and while the 
forces are developing, I am will- 
ing to predict without reservation 
that we shall have interest rates 
very low in historical terms. 


Max Jacquin to Join 
Lewishon as Partner 


Max Jacquin, Jr.. Assistant Vice 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will leave the empioy 
of the Exchange on May 3 and 
on or about May 6 wiil become a 
partner of the member firm of 
Lewisohn & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City. Participating in 
the general management of the 
firm, he will specialize in arbit- 
rage and foreign business. 

Mr. Jacquin entered the employ 
of the Exchange in 1929 as a com- 
mittee reporter. Four years later 
he became Secretary to the Arbi- 
tration Committee and in 1935 


| also assumed the duties of Secre- 


tary of the Committee on Foreign 
Business. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secreary of {ihe 
Exchange end, in 1944, Assistant 
Vice President. He has repre- 
sented the Exchange in its réla- 
tions, with various Governmental 
agencies in the consideration of 
tax and other matters affecting 
member firms and has been ac- 
tive, also. in. partnership and 
membership matters. 

Mr. Jacquin was given a lunch- 
eon by Emil Schram, President. 
John-A. Coleman, Chairman of 
the Board, and other officers of 
the Exchange, on April 30th. 
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Port of New York Authority 
Observes 25th Anniversary 


The 25th year of existence was 
rounded out on April 30 by the 
Port of New York Authority, 
which observed the occasion by 
their customary rule of “business 
as usual.” Although the Authori- 
ty had no celebration of any kind 
on which to hang a story, ‘it is 
only’ fitting and right at this time 
that we call attention to an or- 
ganization which has grown in a 
quarter-century into really Big 
Business. 

The Port of New York Author- 
ity was created in 1921 in re- 
sponse to a need for a solution to 
terminal and transportation prob- 
lems in the Port District. It was 
organized as the corporate instru- 
mentality of the States of New 
Jersey.and New York to study 
-those lems, to make plans for 
their solution, and to carry out 
those plans. 


The Port of New York Dis- 
trict includes that part of the 
Metropolitan district in New 
Jersey and New York lying 
within a radius of about 25 
miles of the Statue of Liberty. 
Though commercially and eco- 
nomically a geographic unit, 
this district is cut in two by a 
political boundary line. Prior 
to 1834 the States of New York 
and New Jersey had quarreled 
over harbor franchises, ferry 
rights, jurisdiction over the har- 
bor islands and the boundaries 
themselves. The Treaty of 1830 
effectively settled these earlier 
quarrels. 


The 12 commissioners of the 
Port Authority are appointed by 
the Governors, six from each state. 
They serve for overlapping terms 
of six years each and receive no 
compensation except the satisfac- 
tion they derive from public serv- 
ice. For the most part, the Port 
Authority Board has been com- 
prised of men who have achieved 
distinction in public life, in busi- 
ness or in the professions. For- 
mer Governors, bank presidents, 
and _ outstanding businessmen 
serve as commissioners. 


The Port Authority’s bridges 
and tunnels join the two great 
states of New Jersey and New 
York into one vast business, 
residential and _ recreational 
area. From November, 1927, to 
May, 1946, these world famous 
crossings carried 390,595,000 be- 
tween the neighbor states. The 
importance of these facilities 
was emphasized during the war 





when three-quarters of the 


traffic was of a war essential 
nature. 


The work in what the Author- 
ity calls the field of Port Devel- 
opment has the more positive ob- 
jective of maintaining and ex- 
panding the flow of traffic. This 
requires constant study of the 
need for physical improvement 
such as new terminals, channels, 
highways, for new methods of 
handling freight and passengers, 
and for new trade routes to ac- 
commodate the changing demands 
of time and trade. 

These activities may range 
from the promotion of a dry 
dock to the support of an air 
route to the Far East. They are 
all directed to the end that the’ 
Port of New York may be able 
to offer services that are 
cheaper, faster and more cer- 
tain than those of competing 
ports. 

Financing 

In his work on revenue bonds 
John F. Fowler says that the 
financing of the Port of New York 
Authority stands out as a land- 
mark in the history of revenue 
bond financing because the first 
issues were very much larger than 
any previous public offering of 
revenue bonds; because most of 
them were for an entirely new 
type of revenue bond project, toll 

bridges and tunnels; and, finally, 
because they introduced to the 
public for the first time agency 
revenue bonds, issued by a new 
form of body known as an “au- 
thority.” 


During the past 20 years the 
Authority has issued bonds for 
new projects or refunding pur- 
poses of par value of $492 mil- 
lion. It has expended over 
$240 million on the construction 
of new port facilities, Its reve- 
nues over the past 18 years 
amounted to $216 million. Of 
this amount, $50 million was 
spent for operating expenses, 
$83 million for interest pay- 
ments, and the balance of $83 
million applied to debt reduc- 
tion, the establishment of re- 
serves, and additions and bet- 
terments to its facilities. At the 
present time its annual interest 
charge is $4,800,000. The inter- 
est costs have ranged from 5.11 
in 1929 down to the sale in 
February of $18,757,000 of its 
40-year bonds at a net average 
interest cost of 1.358, the lowest 
rate ever enioyed by any state 
or municipal agency. 

All Port Authority projects 


must operate on a self-support- 
ing basis, for while any surplus 
from its operations ultimately be- 
longs to the States of New Jer- 
sey and New York, it cannot turn 
to the taxpayer for reimburse- 
ment of losses. The entire concept 
of the Port Authority directs its 
projects into that narrow zone 
where public terminal facilities 
can operate on a self-supporting 
basis, and so can be realized 
without adding to the general tax 
burden. 


Texas Municipal Bond 
Registration Shows 


Sharp Increase 

A decided upward swing in 
bond issues was reported by State 
Comptroller George H. Sheppard, 
who made a forecast of $100,000,- 
000 total for this fiscal year, end- 
ing Aug. 31 next, compared with 
$80,937,579 last fiscal year. 

Issuance of bonds for postwar 
development has apparently 
started and does not include one 
huge former item, that for the 
construction and improvement 
of State-designed highways al- 
ready under way, according to 
Mr. Sheppard. The matching of 
Federal and State funds now pro- 
duces a large total for the con- 
struction of highways, making 
bond issues unnecessary on State- 
designed roads and some other 
types. Local roads still must be 
paid for out of local funds. 

With five months to go, Mr. 
Sheppard registered a total of 
$70,195,579 bonds of all classes, 
including $19,834,394 of refund- — 
ing issues, to give the issuing 
unit a lower rate to pay or 
other advantages. 

Contrasted to the demand for 
$100,000,000 to build needed and 
modern public schools in Texas, 
only $15,533,475 of new school 
bonds were issued between Sept. 
1, 1945, and April 1, 1946. Of 
these, $227,875 were by common 
school districts, the rural and 
poorer districts, and $15,305,600 
the richer independent districts. 
Common school districts refunded 
$29,800 in bonds and independent 
districts, $2,047,000. 

Local road bond issues topped 
the list for the first seven 
months of the current fiscal 
year at $6,081,000, with city 
street improvements $4,775,210 
and airports $3,345,000. 


Lorenz Asst. Mgr. 
UN Office of 
Chemical Bank & Trust 


Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 





‘the Board of the Chemical Bank 
|& Trust Company of New York 


announced on April 29 the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. Lorenz 





as Assistant Manager of the United 
Nations office of the Bank. 
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(Continued from page 2351) 
war) for a devaluation of the 
pound as long as the last dollar 
is available for filling the yawn- 
ing gap in Britain’s balance of 
payments. With the gap filled by 
the loan, for the time being, tink- 
ering with the “gold content” of 
the pound would be tantamount 
to the declaration of economic 
warfare. 

Moreover, the loan is tied in 
with the Bretton Woods program. 
But the statutes of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (art. IV, 


section 5) prohibit specifically the | 


of a member cur- 
extent, 


devaluation 
rency, except to a 10% 


and even that does not seem to) 


be in the cards. A change of that 
magnitude would not do much 


anyway to correct Britain’s dis-| 
the | 


equilibrium. Beyond that, 
Fund’s management has to agree 
that a “fundamental disequili-’ 
brium” has arisen that calls for 
drastic measures of readjustment. 
Obviously, if the present situation 
does not constitute such an 
emergency then no greater one 
can threaten Britain’s 


ceeds of the loan (plus her $1.3 
billion quota in the Fund) are 
exhausted. 

No doubt, a devaluation of the 
pound is neither 
mor would it be permissible in the 


interna- | 
tional accounts before the pro-| 


, system of reckless shipping sub-} 
sidies. 

Possibly, Britain’s international] | 
position on current accounts may | 
/improve somewhat in the course | 
of years. However, her chances of | 
| balancing income and outgo are| 
_very slim, indeed, since it would | 
presuppose not only trebling pre- | 
| war exports (in dollar value,’ 
which run now on the average at! 
| 80% of the pre-war level), but! 
also. restoring her invisible | 
sources of income, including the! 
replacement of the lost and de-| 
faulted investments. Such a re-| 
covery would be difficult for Eng- | 
land to achieve under normal con- | 
ditions, faced by the superior per 
man-hour productivity of Ameri- | 
can industry; how much more so} 
under the unsettled circumstances | 
of the present world, with con- | 
|flicts and revolutions pending, | 
| with socialistic experiments inter- | 
fering, with protectionism and) 
| foreign exchange restrictions ram- | 
| pant—with Britain herself no ex- 
| ception to the prevailing trend of | 
| anti-commercial policies? 

All of which has not yet men-| 
tioned John Bull’s position on} 
| capital account: his new short-| 
term debt approximating $15 bil-| 
lions. It will be scaled down, to | 
'be sure, but substantial payments | 


contemplated | in the form of (unpaid-for) ex-| 


| ports are unavoidable, lest he lose | 


predictable future—while Britain | the good-will of the Middle East, | 


can draw on the loan that serves 
to support the pound at its pres- 
ent rateeof exchange against the 


dollar. In other words, we are to! 


finance the four-dollar-pound. 
Before doing so, we might con- 
sider what that means—whether 
it is worth the candle. 


Britain’s Unbalanced Position 

To begin with, it is essential to 
cealize that Britain’s balance of 
payments is “sick”: it suffers 
from a fundamental disequilib- 
rium. It is in the red, with no 
prospect of a genuine recovery in 
sight. For this year, the adverse 
balance—the excess of current im- 
ports over current exports—is es- 
timated officially at $3 billions, 
and similarly for next year. Bu 
the estimate is too optimistic; it 
does not discount the rising cost 
of imported raw materials, nor 
the growing labor trouble in coal 
mines which might compel in- 
creased purchases of fluid fuels, 
and other factors, which might 
raise the current volume of total 


commodity imports above the as-| pas no economic foundation—that 


sumed $4.3 billions. The item | 
“military expenditures abroad 
may turn out to be substantially 
larger, too, 
$1.2 billions. The German occupa- | 
tion alone is budgeted with $330. 
millions per year. Even at an an- | 
nual deficit rate of “only” $3 bil-| 
lions, England will have used up 
in two years’ time both the en-| 
tire proceeds of the loan and her 
quota in the Fund, plus most of 
her share in the $1.8 billion gold 
and dollar pool of the sterling 
area—unless she gets more loans 
in the meantime. 

More loans merely postpone the | 
issue. The disequilibrium in her | 
international accounts is so deep-| 
rooted that it cannot be cured by | 
credit transactions. Inasmuch as'| 
foreign loans will serve to raise | 
her living standards, they con-| 
tribute only indirectly to create | 
more exports. Raising exports im- | 
plies credit expansion abroad, | 
offsetting some of the credits re-| 
ceived; already, Britain finances 





exports to France, Greece, Czech-| purchase of cotton, wheat, jewel- 
oslovakia, etc. The invisible|ry oy 


sources, which used to take care 
of Britain’s balance, are greatly 
reduced: income from overseas in- 


vestments, the most important 
item, is down from over $800 mil- 
lions to a hoped-for $400 millions, 
and it may be long before she can 
duplicate the pre-war net shipping 
income of some $420 millions, in 
view of her comparatively re- 
duced tonnage and the American 


|of Latin America, even of the) 
| dominions and colonies. This kind | 
| of burden is bound to rise further, | 
as interest and amortization on 
the American loan have to start) 
five years hence. Other govern-| 
mental loans (from Canada and | 
elsewhere) and possibly also pri- | 


vate credits, helpful as they may | 
be in bridging over the so-called | 
| transition period, will have to be) 
| serviced sooner or later. Coming | 
| on top of the deficit on current ac- | 
' counts, these items promise to) 
-help maintain the unfavorable 
‘balance for a decade or much | 
| longer. 
| The soothsaying Chancellor of | 
'the Exchequer may be right in 
stating that the “overseas deficit” | 





|arises from Britain’s war-time) 
‘sacrifices of assets and trade, and 
|“not from any deep or permanent 
| disability.” Call it what you 
| please, the rose of disequilibrium 
‘smells just as sweet. The deficit 
is deep enough, and is bound to 
‘last sufficiently long, to make it 
clear that the four-dollar pound 


it is a purely fictitious rate des- 


'tined to collapse unless it is per-| 
|petuated with the aid of Schach- | 
than the calculated | tian tricks, such as stringent regu- 


lations, multiple currencies, bi-| 
lateral clearing practices, etc., | 
and is supported by foreign loans. 


Artificial Exchange Rate 
As a matter of fact, the rate is 
and will be kept alive by freezing | 
the pound through exchange re- | 
strictions. The terms of the loan | 


agreement restore, within a year, ' 
freedom in current transactions, | 
but retain the regulation of capi- 
tal movements. In practice, the | 
difference between “current” and | 
“capital” transactions is absolutely | 
fluid, depending on the under-| 
lying motives; strictly speaking, 
there may not be any difference 
at all. If the one is put into a 
strait-jacket, the other cannot 
proceed freely, and vice versa. If 
an Englishman wants to export his 
capital, he need not buy gold, dol- 
lars, or American securities; the 


any other internationally 
|marketable commodity will do. 
| Capital outflow cannot be stopped 
;}unless international transactions 


| of every kind (including tourist 
| traffic!) are regimented. With the 
| exchange rate of the pound sterl- 
| ing kept on an unnaturally high 

level—and with the number of 

pounds greatly inflated — there 
| will be, as there is already, every 
‘incentive provided to escape from 





| overvalued currencies, as 


Foreign Loans and Exchange Rates 


the British to some other currency 
or “into” a commodity held 
abroad. The obvious consequence 
would be that, if left to its course, 
the pound would depreciate. That 
is why restrictions on capital 
movements are permitted by the 
loan agreement as well as by the 
Bretton Woods statutes, with the 
result that all paper provisions 
about restoring the unfettered 
functioning of normal trade chan- 
nels are obliterated from the out- 
set. 


It is plain naivete to expect, as 
our State Department apparently 
does, that Britain could maintain 
the four-dollar pound and at the 
same time restore multilateral 
trade. Multilateralism is feasible 
only at an exchange rate that is 
self-perpetuating: that is not ex- 
posed to capital flights beyond the 
country’s ability to cope with. But 
the American loan is merely a 
“drop in the bucket,” compared 
even to England’s legitimate im- 
port surplus, to say nothing of her 
citizens’ need for security against 
future depreciation of the cur- 
rency, against loss of its purchas- 
ing power, loss of capital by na- 
tionalizations, loss of income by 
near-confiscatory taxation (with 
the standard rate of income tax 
“reduced” to 45%), etc. Not free 
markets, but bulk purchases and 
import regulations are in store, 
and all promises of a non-discrim- 
inatory commercial policy are 


| meaningless in a system in which 


the central bank determines more 
or less arbitrarily who does or 
does not get dollars to pay abroad. 

In short, to walk the four-dol- 
lar-pound needs two crutches: 
large foreign credits from abroad, 
and strict exchange regimenta- 
tion at home, Trying to prop it up 
with dollars is as intelligent a 
procedure as putting marble pil- 
lars under a decrepit building 
which is in the process of tum- 
bling. It is a dangerous policy, 
too, because it lengthens the life 


'of an exchange-rate-OPA—of an 


enforced price limit on the pound 
—that can operate only with the 


_aid of continued exchange restric- 


tions, which in turn constitute the 
most vicious obstacles in the way 


| of a sound international trade de- 


velopment. 
Who is responsible, and why, 


'for perpetrating an unrealistic 


dollar-pound parity? Our inter- 


/national financial “bargains” are 


just as much shrouded in mys- 
terious secrecy as are our diplo- 
matic deals, The State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury seem to be 
anxious to maintain artificially 
indi- 
cated by their emphasis at Bretton 
Woods on limiting devaluations, 
by setting the nonsensical lira and 
franc rates, etc. Keynes had to 
defend the International Fund 
statutes as well as the loan agree- 
ment against English critics who 
deplored what they regarded as 
foregoing their freedom to manip- 
ulate the currency, and he did so 
witn reference to American anxie- 
ties. But the fact is that those 
anxieties happen to fit well into 
the prevailing trend of British 
policy. 

Exchange restrictions are es- 
sential to a socialistic system. 
They permit monopolistic devices, 
hothouse methods of market and 
production planning, etc., which 
could not survive under condi- 
tions of commercial freedom. 
They permit the maintenance of 
artificial price and wage struc- 
tures, by isolating them from the 
outside. Keeping out the fresh air 
of international competition is 
necessary if internal controls of 
an incisive and lasting character 
should work. If prices are to be 
held down permanently, in viola- 
tion of the existing and foresee- 


able supply-demand relationships, 
the artificially high value of the 
currency on the foreign exchange 
markets is the logical and un- 
avoidable correlate to its artifi- 


cially high purchasing power on 
the home markets. Devaluation of 
the pound would have the effect 
of making the English public in- 
flation-conscious—much more so 
than it already is—and the weak 
paper-house of blueprinted price 
levels might break up swiftly to 
the disappointment of the plan- 
ners, confronting them with new 
and extremely difficult problems 
of readjustment. The economic 
policy of the Labor party may 
have to be revised in its entirety. 
Small wonder that it shies from 
any such “subversive” change. 
The paradoxical side of this situa- 
tion is the shift it implies in the 
British monetary approach. It was 
Britain that sold the world only 
15 years ago, when it was not 
necessary at all (as subsequent 
events have shown), on the idea 
that the brass-hatted gold stand- 
ard of rigid exchange rates must 
be abandoned and that a super- 
management should seek for each 
currency its “natural” level. Now 
it is Britain again, returning to 
the vilified principle of rigid rates, 
and doing so at a time when a 
thoroughgoing and lasting dis- 
equilibrium exists — when it 
should be imperative to devalue. 
Of course, this is not the sole 
change between 1931 and 1946. 
The British balanced their na- 
tional budget then by economies 
in government, and unbalance it 
now by lavish spending for social 
and political purposes. Through- 
out the ’30s, before the war, they 
were advertising far and wide the 
superiority in scope and purpose 
of their method of devaluation 
that keeps the markets open, over 
the German technique of cur- 
rency-freezing that maintains the 
gold price nominally, but closes 
the doors of trade and subjects the 
economy to regimentation. Pres- 
ently, the German idea has been 
adopted, and American loans are 
supposed to bolster its applica- 
tion all over western Europe. 


The Alternatives 

Be that as it may, the practical 
question is one of alternatives. 
There are two, or a combination 
of both: deflation and devaluation. 
Britain can restore, in the long 
run, her financial accounts with 
the outside world either by re- 
ducing costs and prices, or by re- 
ducing the exchange value of the 
currency. When prices and ex- 
change rates are out of step, one 
or the other has to be corrected. 
However, the road of deflation, 
beyond narow limits, would be a 
perilous one for the Laborites, and 
extremely difficult under given 
circumstances. That leaves deval- 
uation as the major recourse, that 
has to be complemented by a 
gradual balancing of the budget 
(as it was in 1931) to avoid run- 
away consequences. It is necessary 
because of the existing unsur- 
mountable disequilibrium; and it 
would have most significant ef- 
fects. 


Meaning of Devaluation 


Devaluation adjusts the nomi- 
nal price of the pound to its real 
market value. Ever since Septem- 


ber, 1939, the pound has been val- 
ued on all free markets, legal and 
illegal, at prices varying between 
$2.20 and $3.50, lately between 
$2.50 and $3.00. These are not just 
erractic quotations; the predomi- 
nant market opinion over seven 
years is unanimous in setting the 
dollar-pound parity well below 
the official rate. (A $3.00 to $3.50 
rate was proposed by a financial 
expert like Philip Cortney in a 
penetratnig study of “The Dollar 
Mystery” that appeared “in the 
Oct. 19, 1944, issue of the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle.’’) 
The official recognition of the 
market price of a commodity re- 
sults in the elimination of black 
markets and related evils. In this 





case, it would end the fear of fur- 
ther devaluation, provided the 





budget is put under simultaneous 
control, relieving the British 
monetary management of the 
threat of capital flight which that 
fear inspires. 

Furthermore, devaluation of the 
pound to $2.50 or so would en- 
hance greatly its reserve position, 
The higher the exchange rate, the 
more difficult to protect it with a 
given gold and dollar reserve; the 
lower it is, the more units can be 
“covered” by each ounce of gold, 
That, in turn, strengthens the 
psychological backing of the cur- 
rency and discourages bearish 
speculation against it. Temporary 
as this advantage may be, it is 
important for the restoration of 
world-wide confidence in the sta-~ 
bility of a paper money. 

The direct commercial effects 
of a substantial pound-devalua- 
tion would be limited, for the time 
being, because of the scarcity 
conditions under which interna- 
tional trade labors. But with the 
United States left as Britain’s ma- 
jor competitor, the reduction of 
the pound’s gold content could not 
fail in the long pull to improve 
the price differentials in her fa- 
vor. 

Moreover, a substantial re-es- 
tablishment of free prices would 
be the internal counterpart of 
free exchange rates, allowing the 
elimination of the very expen- 
sive subsidies, which are a major 
burden on the heavily loaded 
British governmental household, 
The contribution to budgetary 
equilibrium, and the added incen- 
tive for enterprise, should help to 
put Britain on the road to ree 
covery. 

Lastly, a 30 to 40% devaluation 
would bring about an almost 
equivalent reduction of the short- 
term British debt, that is con- 
tracted largely in pounds sterling, 
and that maybe further com- 
pressed by agreement with the 
creditor countries. 

In sum total, devaluation would 
go a long way toward read- 
justing Britain’s badly distort- 
ed balance of payments. It is 
no panacea in itself, but an es~ 
sential prerequisite of her recon- 
struction. Most important, it 
would make it possible to turn the 
loan agreement’s lip-service to 
multilateral trade into a tangible 
reality by creating the financial 
“climate” favorable to the elimi- 
nation of exchange regulations 
and the concomitant restrictive 
policies. The lasting benefit which 
Britain is likely to reap from the 
reopening of normal commercial 
channels would comprise more 
than trade expansion. It would in- 
clude a big step in the direction 
of restoring London’s position as 
international banking and insur- 
ance center, for which it possesses 
the institutional and personne? 
set-up, the profits of which have 
been in the past a very potent 
factor in balancing the British ac- 
counts. 

Briefly, a loan to Britain at an 
antiquated dollar-pound exchange 
rate is a financial fallacy, because 


it cannot accomplish its own ob- 
jective: to straighten out the 
“bankrupt” debtor’s accounts. No 
such debtor deserves fresh 
credits until and unless he is “re- 
organized.” Realignment of the 
exchange parities to the hard 
facts of life is the first and de- 
cisive measure in the reorganiza- 
tion of a nation’s international fi- 
nancial relations. We shall not get 
richer by pouring out funds 
which cah not be repaid, because 
the debtor will use them up with- 
out bringing his international bal- 
ance into a self-balancing state. 
The temporary benefits of the loan 
to the debtor himself may be more 
than offset later—as happened to 
Germany—when the reversal or 
even the mere stoppage of the 
capital flow will dissrupt his bor- 
rowed prosperity and compel him 
to painful readjustments. 
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ther in the coming year and 


many of them may be and eager;should hold Government expend- 


as we all are to be rid of such 
restraints as soon as 
~safely do so. 
permit inflation to demoralize our 
economy now it would place in 
jeopardy our 
hopes for establishing an endur- 
ang prosperity at home. 
Prosperous America is essential 
to a lasting peace abroad. 


\, A solution of our monetary 
problems is a part of winning that 


monetary matters. 


Cautious Approach Necessary 


At the outset we should admit 
that we can not solve our mone- 
tary problems with some simple 
“Single device, with some single 
action, or for all time. We must 
move cautiously, not abruptly, and 
we must take the problems as 
they come—as objectively as we 
can. That is the economic and pol- 
itic thing to do. 
mo easy nor quick way. 





We do not live and work in a| 
vacuum. We live and work in an | 


active day-to-day economy un- 
der a free enterprise system, 
which we propose to preserve un- 
der our form of government. 
This Government, like our econ- 
omy, has many parts, and these 
parts have many departments and 
divisions in which responsibilities 
are not always exact and precise. 
Solutions to national economic 
problems do not lie in any one 
single part, department, or divi- 
sion, nor in any one segment of 
our economy. The solutions should 
mot result in favor of any single 
group or groups of our people. 
The solutions of our monetary 
problems must be considered with 
one fundamental aim — economic 
Stability at a high level of pro- 
duction and employment. That 
goal can not be reached through 
monetary and credit measures 
alone, but it can not be achieved 
without appropriate 
and credit measures. 

In peacetime, as has been said 
often before, the primary objec- 
tive of Federal Reserve policy is 
to provide monetary and credit 
eonditions favorable to sustained 
sound economic activity in com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture. 


tinued to be of great importance 
but it was influenced by the spe- 
cial requirements imposed by mil- 
itary necessity. In reconversion 
from war to peace, it is 


imposed by the accumulated de- 
mands for goods here and abroad, 
the short supply of certain goods, 
the large purchasing power in the 
hands of the public, and the in- 
terest cost on the extraordinarily 
large public debt—all 
from the war. The primary prob- 
lem, therefore, is to meet the ac- 
eumulaied demand for 
meeded both at home and abroad, 
through an expansion of pro- 
duction that will achieve as rap- 





idly as possible a better balance | 


between supply and demand 
without, at the same time, causing 
a rapid inflationary rise in prices 
that would end in deflationary 
collapse. 


It is important to note right 
here that inflation increases the 
cost of Government as prices rise 
sharply. The increased cost would 
likely continue during the subse- 
quent collapse as the Government 
would need to make expenditures 
for recovery and relief. 


Private Savings Must Be 
Encouraged 


To fight inflation we need to | 


encourage continued savings by 
the public on a substantial scale. 
The savings bond program is, 
therefore, vitally important and 
deserving of suport. We should 
exert every effort to insure the 
balancing of ouj' budget. Hence 
we should not reduce taxes fur- 





| itures to the minimum. 


we can| 


If we were tO/are aware, individuals and busi- 
| nesses 


justifiably high 


There can be | 


monetary | 


In wartime this objective con- | 


influ- | 
enced by the special requirements | 


resulting | 


goods, | 


On the monetary side, as you 


have accumulated huge 
emounts of liquid assets which are 
held in the form of currency, 


|bank deposits, and readily con- 
And a|vertible Government 
| The 
| greatly increased wartime taxes, 
|had a large excess of income rel- 
| ative to the supply of goods and ) ; 
fight against inflation. I should| services available for purchase. | Peacetime pursuits. In the mean- 
like to touch on some of these |If the public had spent a larger time, controls of various sorts 
| part of this excess income, the re- 


securities. 


public, even after paying 


sult would have been a ruinous 
inflation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
taxes were increased heavily and 
that tax receipts of $153 billion 
comprised about 40% of all funds 
raised during the war period, the 
public debt rose from less than 
$50 billion before the war to a 
| peak of approximately $278 bil- 
| lion. 





Liquid Assets an Enormous 
Inflationary Potential 


This increase in debt inevitably 
‘added tremendously to the liquid 
'assets of the public. Liquid assets 
| —that is, currency, bank deposits, 
‘and Government securities—held 
by individuals and businesses, ex- 
'clusive of financial institutions, 
rose from about $80 billion at the 
|time we entered the war to ap- 
| proximately $225 billion at the 
lend of 1945—an increase of some 
| $145 billion. This is an inflation- 
jary potential that dwarfs any- 
thing in our past. 

As you know, it has been the 
'policy of the Government to sell 
‘the largest practicable amount of 
‘its securities to investors other 
'than commercial banks and to in- 
|duce these non-bank investors to 
‘hold their securities. The pur- 
| pose has been to channel as much 
as possible of the current income 
and idle funds of non-bank in- 
vestors from the purchase of 
scarce goods and services to in- 
vestment in Government secur- 
ities. This, in turn, has retarded 
'the increase in bank deposits and 
'thereby limited the amount of 
funds that were in readily spend- 
able form for purchasing goods 
and services, either during the 
/war or afterward. You are famil- 
iar with the devices used to im- 
plement this policy—war loan 
drives, payroll savings plans, and 
|issues of Government securities 
| whose ownership was generally 
restricted to non-bank investors. 


In spite of this, a large part of 
the Government securities went 
ito the banks. 


It is often said that the basic 





cause of inflation is the Govern- | 


ment deficit and the resulting 
'borrowing from banks that cre- 
ates new money. This is essen- 
| tially true, but the results of that 
|situation now exist and they can 
not be eliminated overnight. No 
country has ever been able to im- 
pose sufficient taxes to finance 


ating new money in the form of 
bank deposits. Now that the war 
|is over, the deficit has practically 
|disappeared; it is no _ longer 
inecessary to create this new 
/'money by borrowing to finance 
‘the Government. Nevertheless, 
the money created during the war 
still exists and might be ex- 
/panded through further transfers 
_to the banks of Government se- 
in the market. 


'curities already 
| Until those funds are firmly in- 
vested or until our economy has 
|grown up to them, they are po- 
| tential inflationary tinder. 


Continued Goods and Price 

Controls Necessary 
| These funds, in addition to 
'current incomes that result from 
|/current production of goods and 
|services, are available for spend- 
‘ing or investment in other assets. 
| Thus the potential spending pow- 
er can continue far in excéss of 


a war without borrowing or cre- | 


Our Monetary Problems 


the current flow of goods and 
|services even though production 
|should increase considerably. Ex-, 


|panding production would not 
| prevent or check inflation, if 
|the public should attempt to 


|spend its accumulated savings as 
|well as current income. Nor can 
| these accumulated liquid assets be 
|substantially reduced except by 
debt retirement—at best a slow 
|process. We can hope that they 
will remain firmly held until they 
can be gradually invested in 


| over goods in limited supply and 
/over prices will continue to be 
necessary. 

| Although this background is 
familiar to you, it is so vital to 
any discussion of our monetary 
problems that it bears repeating. 

In the monetary field the re- 
sponsible authorities face a diffi- 
cult though not impossible dilem- 
ma. Under the existing structure 
of interest rates, with its wide 
\spread between short-term and 
‘long-term rates, there is an in- 
| centive for both commercial banks 
}and non-bank investors to shift 
|their holdings from short-term to 
|longer-term securities. By this 
| means they can obtain both the 
|higher yield on the longer-term 
|securities and the profit that ac- 
|crues as each issue, with the pas- 
‘sage of time, automatically be- 
comes. shorter and consequently 
declines in yield and increases 
in price. For this reason there 
,generally has been a supply of 
| short-term securities in the mar- 
| ket and a demand for longer- 
'term securities. The Federal Re- 
serve is continuing, as it did dur- 
|ing the war period, to support 
| present short-term rates by pur- 
|chasing all of the short-term se- 
|curities that are offered in the 
|market at those rates. On the 
|other hand, the Federal Reserve 
'can not supply the market de- 
'mand for longer-term securities, 
| because it has already virtually 
exhausted its portfolio of these 
issues, 

The result is that, so long as 
holders of Government securities 
| want to shift from short-term to 
| longer-term securities, Federal 
|Reserve holdings increase. This 
|increases member bank reserve 
| balances at the Federal Reserve 
| Banks. On the basis of these in- 
|creased reserve balances, com- 
|/mercial banks as a group can ex- 








increase in reserve balances at 
the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
|expansion averages six times the 
increase in reserve balances be- 
cause on the average a given 
amount of reserve balances will 
|}support six times that amount 
of deposits. Expressed the other 


way around, present reserve 
requirements for the various 
reserve classes of banks are 


at levels that equal, on the av- 
erage for all member banks, one- 
sixth of net demand deposits. To 
summarize, so long as_ present 
short-term rates can be main- 
tained only by Federal Reserve 
purchases, there is an induce- 
ment for bank credit to expand 
further. This increased bank 
credit is available to the public 
for spending in addition to their 
‘current income. 

You may ask, quite properly, at 
this point: “Why not use the 
methods that the Federal Re- 
serve has employed in the past? 
Why should not the Federal Re- 
serve discontinue buying Gov- 
ernment securities? Would not 
this stop the further expansion of 
bank credit? If the Federal Re- 
serve discontinued buying se- 
curities, would not this make it 
more difficult and more costly 
for non-bank investors to raise 
funds by selling Government se- 
curities, by borrowing from 
banks, or, as in the case of cor- 
porations, for example, by the is- 
suance of their own new secur- 
ities?” 


Current Fiscal Situation Unique 


I think the answer to these 
questions is that the present sit- 
uation is entirely different from 
anything in the past. The differ- 
ence lies in the large public debt, 
the large interest cost of that 
debt, the large profits that com- 
mercial banks as a whole re- 
ceive from Government securities 
and the large holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities by non-bank 
investors. 

If the’ Federal Reserve discon- 
tinued buying the _ securities, 
short-term interest rates would 
no doubt increase. This, in turn, 
would increase the interest cost 
of the debt to the Treasury as 
maturing short-term issues were 
refunded at higher short-term 
rates. The importance of this in- 
terest cost is shown by the fact 
that, as a result of the wartime 
expansion of the debt, it has in- 
creased fivefold from a billion 
dollars a year to about five billion 
dollars a year. Who pays this in- 








ernment are in no mood to in- 
crease the cost of servicing our 
tremendous public debt. 


Commercial Bank Profits an 
Important Factor 


An increase in interest rates 
also would unnecessarily add to 
the profits of commercial banks. 
The importance of this considera- 
tion is shown by the fact that, as 
a result of wartime purchases of 
Government securities, commer- 
cial bank profits have more than 
doubled. You may say that, since 
an increase in bank profits was 
of no concern to the Government 
in the past, it should be of no 
concern now. I believe, however, 
that the difference lies in the 
fact that in the past bank profits 
'came principally from the public 
|in the form of business loans, cor- 
'porate securities, and like assets. 
|At present, however, a consider- 
able part comes from the Govern- 
ment, which in the last analysis 
means you and me as taxpayers. 
More important still is the con- 
tinuation of our free enterprise 
system, and increasing the prof- 
its of commercial banks at this 
time at the expense of the tax- 
payer is not a good way to pre- 
serve the system of free enter- 
prise—or, to be more specific, to 
preserve our private banking sys- 
tem. 

I do not want to seem in any 
way to disparage either the need 
for the. existence of a healthy 
commercial banking system or the 
excellent job that commercial 
banks did for their country dur- 
ing the war. Commercial banks 
were an impotrant factor in sell- 
ing Government securities to non- 
bank investors. Also, they pur- 
chased the Government securities 
that the Treasury was unable to 
|sell to non-bank investors. They 
| performed many other valuable 
| functions in the war effort. Al- 
| ways—in war or in peace—they 
jare vital, useful institutions and 
as such they must earn sufficient 
profits to maintain their exist- 
ence. Also, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, some __ individual 
banks or groups of banks have 
not participated in the general 
increase in profits but banks in 
general do not need to obtain 
higher rates of interest on Gov- 
ernment securities to maintain 
their existence. 








Possible Liquidation of Govern- 
ment Securities by Non-Bank 
Holders 


There is a third reason for 
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(Continued from page. 2397) 
terest rates, in addition to the 
effect on the interest cost of the 
debt and on commercial bank 
profits. It is said that a rise in 
short-term rates might result in 
liquidation of present holdings of 
Government securities by non- 
bank investors. If this were to 
reach large proportions of a flight 
from Government securities, it 
would have inflationary conse- 
quences. After interest rates have 
been prevented from increasing 
for four years, the first break in 
the dike might possibly bring on a 
flood. For my part, I do not be- 
lieve that this would be the re- 
sult, but the possibility at least 
indicates that we should proceed 
with caution, and there are those 
who stress this point. 

On the other hand, there is the 
long-run danger that lies in the 
fact, well known to you, that as 
commercial banks purchase medi- 
um-term bonds from non-bank 
investors and the non-bank in- 
vestors in turn bid against each 
other for long-term bonds not 
available to commercial banks 
for purchase, yields on these 
bonds decrease. A decline in 
long-term yield tends to result in 
such attractive premiums that 
holders of long-term bonds other 
than institutional investors are 
tempted to sell them at those pre- 
miums, with profit, and to seek 
other employment for their funds. 
The result is that the funds tend 
to shift to other markets—first 
to high grade coroporate bonds 
depressing their yields to the 
point where they become unat- 
traetive, then into lower-grade 
bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., bid- 
ding up their prices and tending 
to aecentuate speculation in such 
investments. A decline in long- 
term yields tends to reduce the 
meome of insurance companies, 
savings banks, and endowed in- 
stitutions, which hold a large part 
of the savings of the public and 
perform essential public services. 
It seems to me, therefore, that 
lower interest rates, especially at 
this time, would not be desirable. 


The State of the Budget 


What I have been saying up to 
this point seems althogether nega- 
tive. There is something, however, 
on the positive side. Most impor- 
tant is the state of the Federal 
budget. In the first quarter of this 
year, the Treasury had a small 
surplus of tax and other receipts 
over Government expenditures. 
Receipts were larger and expendi- 
tures had been reduced more 
rapidly than had been expected. 
The budget is close to a balance 
on an annual basis. As long as 
inflationary pressures continue, 
however, there is no justification 
for further tax reductions and 
Government expenditures should 
be held to the minimum of public 
needs. I believe that budgetary 
surpluses to retire public debt 
should be the order of the day. 

The favorable trend in the 
budget means that the Govern- 
ment deficit is not nearly so large 
as it was and that there has been 
a reduction in the excess of the 
public’s income over the available 
supply of goods and services, In 
addition, it means that the Gov- 
ernment debt will not continue to 
increase. 


Governmental Reduction of Debt 
and Bank Credit 





In fact, the. Government debt 
has already started to decrease be- 
cause the Treasury very wisely 
has been retiring maturing and 
called securities by using part of 
the large cash balance not needed 
ior current expenditures. Since 
the cash balance is still large, the 
Treasury is in a position to con- 
tinue to retire debt. Since banks 
held a large proportion of the 
maturing and called issues, the 
result is a substantial reduction in 
bank credit. From March 1 





dollars of certificates, notes, and 
bonds. Of this amount com 
mercial banks held somewhat over 
4 billion dollars and Federal Re- 
serve banks 1.2 billion. 

Another new factor that may 
retard the monetization of our 
public debt is that the yields on 
the medium-term bonds that com- 
mercial banks have been eager to 
purchase have declined to 154%, 
compared with 2% only a little 
over a year ago. The spread be- 
tween these bonds and the %*%% 
certificates consequently has been 
reduced from 1%% to %%. The 
type of switching that leads to 
further expansion of bank credit 
is not nearly so profitable as it 
was formerly. Finally the debt 
retirement has reduced commer- 
cial bank holdings of the shortest- 
term securities and consequently 
has lengthened the average matu- 
rity of their portfolios. This also 
tends to make them a little 
hesitant to extend their matu- 
rities further by selling certifi- 
cates and purchasing medium- 
term bonds. In fact, during re- 
cent weeks commercial banks 
seem to have been shortening 
rather than lengthening the ma- 
turities of their Government se- 
eurities. 


Favorable Monetary Factors 


In any event, because of this 
combination of circumstances, the 
situation looks much more favor- 
able than it did a few months 
ago. The demand deposits of in- 
dividuals and businesses have 
stopped expanding, and the total 
of bank loans and investments has 
actually declined. Total loans and 
investments by weekly reporting 
member banks declined from 68 
billion dollars in February to 65.5 
billion dollars on April 17. 
Whether this is a temporary 
phenomenon or a major change, 
I would not undertake to say, but 
I hope it is a major change. 


In addition, a return flow of 
currency and gold imports, which 
could have been a basis for fur- 
ther expansion of bank credit, has 
been offset by a decline in Gov- 
ernment securities held by the 
|Federal Reserve Banks. Currency 
‘in circulation has declined by 
| about 700 million dollars from the 
|war-time peak of nearly 29,000 
|million dollars reached last De- 
cember. Gold imports in this peri- 
‘od have amounted to about $200 
millions. The effect of these 
‘movements, which is to increase 
‘bank reserves, has been more 
‘than offset by a decline in Gov- 
‘ernment securities held by the 
|Federal Reserve Banks. As a 
‘result of the Government’s debt 
‘retirement program and sales of 
securities in the market the Fed- 
|eral Reserve System’s portfolio 
‘has been reduced by $2 billions 
|since the first of the year. It is 
jnow $22 billions. 





| Steps to Curtail Monetization 
of the Debt 


| As I have indicated, there are 
‘serious obstacles under present 
day circumstances to the use of 
the traditional monetary powers 
to implement  anti-inflationary 
policies in a way that would in- 
crease interest rates. Our Board 
announced last week (Thursday) 
that it “does not favor a higher 
level of interest rates on United 
States securities than the Govern- 
ment is now paying.” The prob- 
lem of exerting further pressure 
to arrest unnecessary and undesir- 
able monetization of the public 
debt through the commercial 
banking system may require Con- 
gressional study and legislation. 
One perhaps relatively minor 
but certainly desirable step was 
the ending of the wartime pref- 
erential discount rate of %% on 
Government securities due or call- 
able in a year or less. This spe- 


an emergency war measure to 
help the Treasury in the success- 


was designed to enable commer- 
cial banks to obtain more readily 
the,excess reserves needed to pur- 
chase Government securities that 
could not be sold to the public, 
to facilitate them in adjusting 
their reserve positions, and finally 
to encourage them to buy short- 
term rather than long-term secur- 
ities. 

This rate not only had passed 
its period of usefulness but had 
made it possikle for banks to 
borrow at %% in order to pur- 
chase higher yielding Government 
securities. The magnitude of the 
possible credit expansion is 
several times the amount bor- 
rowed from the Federal Reserve 
because, as I have already ex- 
plained, the bank reserves created 
by the additional Reserve Bank 
credit provide the basis for a six- 
fold expansion of bank credit. The 
preferential rate also encouraged 
banks to lend on Government se- 
curities at low rates, thus giving 
substantial profits to borrowers 
and encouraging speculation. Al- 
though such loans have declined 
from the war-time peak, they 
still exceed $3 billions. The pref- 
erential rate has not been an im- 
portant instrument of monetary 
policy and its elimination is 
merely a postwar adjustment in 
conformity with the Government’s 
stabilization program. 

Various other proposals con- 
cerning our monetary problems 
have come to my attention. For 
example, to stop further expan- 
sion of bank credit and a further 
decline in the long-term yield 
and to do so without increasing 
the interest cost of the public debt 
and without increasing further 
the already large profits of com- 
mercial banks, several sugges- 
tions have been made to require 
commercial banks to hold a cer- 
tain minimum amount of Treas- 
ury bills and certificates, or, fol- 
lowing the example of the Cana- 
dians, to prohibit the commercial 
banks from holding more than a 
certain maximum amount of 
Treasury bonds. 


It has likewise been proposed 
by some that the required re- 
serves of central reserve city 
banks be increased to 26% against 
net demand deposits. They are 
now 20%, the same as at reserve 
city banks, while so-called coun- 
try banks are required to hold 
reserves of 14% against their net 
demand deposits. That is the limit 





cial rate was established purely as 


of our authority. It has also been 
| proposed, therefore, that the Fed- 
|eral Reserve ask the Congress 
|for some additional power to raise 
|reserve requirements above the 
| present maximum for each of the 
'three classifications of member 
| banks. It seems to me that what- 
| ever merit there may be in the 
|various proposals that have come 
'to my attention, one thing is 
'evident and that is that they de- 
‘serve very careful study for, as 
/you know, they have both advan- 
‘tages and disadvantages. 


Cautious Approach to Problems 
Necessary 


Sudden or drastic action with 
respect to our monetary situation 
is not advisable, economically or 
politically. We should move slow- 
ly, cautiously, moderately—step 
by step—in the monetary field, 
giving whatever help we can to 
increase production, giving 
whatever help we can to prevent 
inflation. What we do in the 
monetary field, while essential, is 
only supplemental to the larger 
economic influences inherent in 
the budget and in debt retirement, 
for example. Monetary and credit 
policies can help, but they can’t 
do the whole economic job alone. 

Public discussion is important 
'and necessary to widen our un- 
derstanding of the economic prob- 
lems of the times and to aid us in 
| arriving at the most satisfactory 
|solutions. Some of the problems 
complex 





are and not widely 


through May 1, 1946, the Treasury | ful sale of its securities to obtain | understood by the general public. 
feured a 


total 


of 6.4 billion ‘funds required to win the war. It I think we-may justly classify the 


problems of debt management, of a the right solutions by patient, 


interest rates, and of monetary | open-minded study and discussion 
action through the commercial |—not by dogmatism or any nar- 
banking system as being arin} dow consideration of our indi- 
the most complex and least under- | vidual interests apart from the 
stood generally. | broader interests of the nation as 
If you feel that I have dealt in| a whole. ... The public is signify- 
too general terms in speaking | ing its desire to hammer out the 
about some of these monetary | right answers on the anvil of full 
matters, I must confess that I have | and free discussion. That, in es- 
done so deliberately and, in part /| sence, is democracy—and, by the 
at least, in the hope of stimulating | same token, we shall preserve our 
discussion ye final and best an. | democracy and our economic sys- 
swers to many of these complex | tem only by such full, free, and 
problems today. We shall arrive | fair discussion and debate. 





Postwar Monetary Status 


(Continued from first page) 


Great sums must be given and 
lent for relief, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction abroad. Excessive 
tariffs are ill-adapted to the 
economy of a creditor nation like 
ours, and must be reduced. These 
things are necessary to redress 
the unbalance in the world econ- 
omy. Unless equilibrium is re- 
stored in the world we shall be 
unable in few years to market our 
products, or employ our work- 
men, and deflation will set in 
again. With this reservation, let 
us turn to home affairs. 


War-Financing a Job Well-Done 


To finance the Second World 
War, so costly to the United States, 
was a tough job. It has been per- 
formed with success by the Treas- 
ury, the Federal Reserve System, 
and the American people. We may 
differ about this or that method, 
but on the whole it was a great 
job well done. Let us be proud of 
it. 

The dollar is a sound currency | 
today, thanks to the war loans we 
bought, the taxes we paid, the 
war machines American industry 
produced, and, above all, the valor 
of the fighting men who gave us 
victory. Let there be no doubt of 
it. The dollar is sound. 





War Inflation Inevitable 


Of course there has been infla- | 
tion. In war we engage in the| 
business of destruction and issue | 
bonds and money against wealth | 
and priceless lives destroyed. If | 
we don’t want war inflation, then | 
we must take effective steps to) 
prevent war. For war inflation is | 
inevitable. The one thing worse | 
than war would have been the | 
loss of our liberties, submission to | 
the foul tyrants who sought world | 
dominion. 


securities has been pegged by 
Federal Reserve purchases and the 
pattern of low rates for all of 
them has been maintained. 


This time, there has been great 
currency inflation and relatively 
little price inflation. That is the 
natural result of the war and 
monetary policy, on the one hand, 
and price-fixing and rationing, on’ 
the other. We have now about 
four times as much money as we 
had in 1939, but prices have risen 
only 43%. In the earlier war, 
which was shorter and less ex- 
pensive, currency rose only 75% 
but prices rose by 150%. 

One of the questions that con- 
fronts our authorities today is how 
far and how long they can pre- 
vent the quantity of money re- 
flecting itself in prices. That is 
largely a matter of restricting the 
velocity of the turnover of money 
and inducing saving and invest- 


ment. 


Price Controls Post-War 


Administrative price controls, 
however necessary and desirable 
in war time, tend in the aftermath 
to aggravate the monetary infla- 
tion problem. When prices rise in 
proportion to the rise in the 
quantity of money the spending 
power of the people as a whole 
isn’t increased. The increased 
money is absorbed by increased 
prices. When, on the other hand, 
the amount of money the people 
have is increased and prices are 
prevented from rising proportion- 
ately, the increased amount of 
money remains unspent in the 
people’s pockets and exercises a 
steadily mounting pressure on 
prices. The lower the prices are in 
proportion to the amount of 
money in existence, the greater 


| will be the effective demand in 


A great many things were dif- | relation to the available supply. 
ferent in this war from the First} This tends to the creation of black 
World War. This war lasted longer | markets and devious devices such 


and cost more. The national debt las the 
is $275 billion, ten times what it| goods. It 


substitution of inferior 
is a bad thing when 


was at the peak after the First| sumptuary laws drive good citi- 


World War. 
This time, a cheap money policy 
was adopted. Money was not 


cheap, of course, because of any 


zens to patronizing lawbreakers. 
These pressures became more 

|imperious after victory had re- 

| moved the sanction of patriotism 


lack of demand for it; but it was| from price controls. Furthermore, 
made cheap by increasing the sup- | price controls seem to have to be 
ply of it. The level of interest | supported by subsidies, which dis- 
rates chosen was low and has been | criminate against efficient pro- 
lowered. Treasury borrowings| ducers, and burden the budget 





have been to a large extent at 
short term and on demand. 

In the First World War, direct 
investment by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and member banks 
in war bonds was restricted, but 
persons and corporations were en- 
couraged to borrow to buy them. 
This time the Federal Reserve 
bought government securities, and 
provided the commercial banks 
with reserves to enable them to 
buy government securties for their 
own account, in whatever amounts 
the public didn’t take, but great 
effort has been made to prevent 
others than banks from borrowing 
to buy war loan bonds. 


Contrast Between Our Techniques 
of Financing First and 
Second Wars 

In the First World War, bond 
prices were given some support 
by the War Finance Corporation, 
but were not pegged. This time the 


'and taxpayers in general. Price 
controls distort business and bring 
maldistribution and sooner or 
later bad business and depression. 
Continued subsidies in peace time 
tend to undermine competitive 
enterprise and to corrupt democ- 
racy at the source. 


Elasticity And Selectivity In 
Price Control Necessary 


I conclude that some price con- 
trols are still necessary; but they 
should be elastic and selective. 
They are unsatisfactory and can- 
not be continued indefinitely. 
Now that the war is over we must 
soon stop treating the symptoms, 
which are the rising prices of the 
things the people want to buy, 
and deal with the cause, which is 
the increased amount of money 
the people have to spend. 

How was the supply of money 
increased? As the “Monthly Re- 
view” of the Federal Reserve 





yield’ of the shortest government Bank of New York said in Janu- 
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ary; “Since early in 1942 the|to hold, in addition to the legal 


great expansion in’ bank credit, 
the accompanying growth in the 
money supply in the form of bank 
deposits and currency, and the 
continued low interest rates have 
been made possible chiefly by an 
expansion of Federal Reserve 
credit which has lifted the total 
loans and investments of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks from less than 
2% billion dollars to nearly 25 
billion.” That was a tenfold in- 
crease. 

Once the cheap money policy 
was determined upon the Federal 
Reserve, in war time, was in duty 
bound to support it. The Treas- 
ury didn’t make money cheap and 
plentiful. The Treasury couldn’t 
do it. The Federal Reserve alone 
could create the money. 


The Commercial Banks’ Role in 
War Financing 


The commercial banks have 
been blamed for lending them- 
selves to this cheap money policy 
of the government authorities; 
but, with all deference, I suggest, 
Mr. President, that that criticism 
involves a misapprehension of the 
duty and function of such banks. 
They could not and would not en- 
ter upon a sit-down strike in war 
time and refuse to buy the gov- 
ernment’s securities with the ex- 
cess reserves provided to them for 
the purpose. 


The banks did everything in 
their power to persuade their de- 
positors to withdraw their de- 
posits‘ and to buy war bonds of 
the government themselves: a 
most unique and unselfish effort 
of the banks to restrict inflation 
and their own earnings. Beyond 
that they could not go. Nor is it to 
be supposed that any good would 
have come of it if the commer- 
cial banks had refused to coop- 
erate with Treasury and Federal 
Reserve policy. The only result 
would have been that the Federal 
Reserve Banks would have had, 
themselves, to buy the govern- 
ment securities the commercial 
banks refused to buy, with con- 
sequent direct, instead of indirect, 
money inflation. The govern- 
ment’s war needs had to be met 
in any event. 

It is said that the commercial 
banks create deposits which cir- 
culate as money. Individually, of 
course, they may do it. If some- 
body comes into my bank and 
borrows money we credit him 
with the amount of money bor- 
rowed. He has the right to draw 
checks against it which circu- 
late as money. But, unless the de- 
positor is the government of the 
United States, we must have a re- 
serve against his deposit. We 
may have to borrow from the Re- 
serve Bank or sell securities to get 
it. Furthermore, the total effect 
of all our depositors’ transactions 
may be a reduction in our total 
deposits (as recently it has been): 
and then we must call loans, sell 
securities or borrow money. 

Again, the aggregate of the in- 
numerable transactions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens, and 
of the 14,500 banks, may involve 
either expansion, or contraction 
of credit. Except in the case of 
the war loan deposit account of 
the government, it is impossible 
for commercial banks of the 
country as a whole to -increase 
their aggregate deposits, unless 
they have excess reserves, or are 
provided with additional reserves 
by gold imports or by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. It was for the 
very purpose of enabling them to 
buy war loans that they were pro- 
vided with additional reserves by 
the Federal Reserve. 


The Proposal to Freeze War 
Loans in the Banks 

The. commercial banks, faith- 
fully, as it was their duty to do, 
supported the program of the gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless it is now 
proposed by some that the war 
loans made by the commercial 
banks to the government, or some 
part of them, should be frozen in 
the banks, by requiring the banks 





reserves they are required to keep 
with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
a reserve in Treasury certificates, 
at an interest rate fixed by the 
Treasury. 

The United States has no need 
thus to resort to forced loans from 
the commercial banks. Such 
forced freezing of the loans the 
banks have made. to..the govern- 
ment to finance the war would be 
an arbitrary nationalization of a 
great part of the assets of the 
commercial.banks. It would hit 
individual banks differently, some 
having more and some less gov- 
ernment security holdings. It 
would be a paradoxical thing to 
try to remedy the necessary evil 
of war finance by making perma- 
nent the condition complained of, 
by freezing the war debt in the 
banks, and making their assets 
unavailable for the uses of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture. 


It is only 32 years since the 
Federal Reserve System was es- 
tablished, to: relieve.the country 
of the.evils of the rigid bond-se- 
cured currency created after the 
Civil War, and. to substitute an 
elastic currency for the use~ of 
commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture. Now some economists have 
boxed the compass and-propose:to 
freeze the debt. ofthe Second 
World War into the banks, and 
give us a bond-secured currency 
again. 

If the commercial banks should 
thus lose their freedom, then com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, 
when in need of credit, must' in- 
evitably lose their freedom.‘‘too, 
and become the dependents of the 
state and its lending agencies. 


Proposed Increase of Legal 
Reserves 


Others propose to increase the 
legal reserves required to be kept 
by the commercial banks with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. But 
greater reserves are not needed 
for prudent banking. And; in- 
creasing reserve requirements as 
a measure of inflation contro] is 
dangerous. Excess reserves ,,are 
aot evenly distributed among ‘the 
banks. To increase reserve :re- 
quirements_ substantially mow 
would: necessitate some denial of 
credit by commercial banks to 
their customers and imperil re- 
conversion, recovery and em- 
ployment. 

The classical methdo of defend- 
ing the gold standard and con- 
trolling inflation was to raise the 
central bank’s discount rate to 
whatever level might be necessary 
to bring about a fall in prices, 
contraction of currency = and 
credit, curtailment of imports and 
expansion of exports; which is to 
say, deflation and unemployment. 
The classical method was followed 
in 1920, when the bank rate was 
raised to 6% and 7%, and Liber- 
ty 4%s sold down in the lower 
80s, and in 1929, when the bank 
rate was again made 6%, with 
what devastating results we eld- 
ers well remember. That was 
dear money. Although the action 
taken in 1920 and 1929 was proper 
and necessary then to control in- 
flation and defend the _ gold 
standard, it was in each case con- 
tinued too long; and no one, cer- 
tainly not I, would repeat such 
drastic action now. 


Instead of dear money, the in- 
crease in legal reserve require- 
ments was tried in 1937 as a 
method of inflation control. It 
contributed decisively to bring on 
the most abrupt, precipitous and 
unnecessary depression of all 
three. That depression was less 
excusable than the others, for 
there was no need to defend the 
gold standard in 1937. The dollar 
had been devalued and gold was 
flowing in, not out. Yet this dan- 
gerous new device, the increase of 
reserve requirements, was put 
into effect. Other deflationary 
factors were at work too. Gold 
imports were sterilized. A Presi- 
dential announcement was made 
that some prices were too high. 
And it happened that the cash 








budget was about balanced by ex- 
cess of receipts over disburse- 
ments in the government’s trust 
accounts. 

Now, again, in 1946, the cash 
budget is approaching a balance. 
The public debt is being reduced, 
for the first time since 1930, out 
of the Treasury’s swollen bank 
deposits. Currency and deposits 
have been reduced. Federal Re- 
serve credit has been reduced. 
Actual excess reserves have been 
reduced. and actual required re- 
serves increased. Gold has come 
in again. The Federal Reserve 
System has a 44% gold reserve 
against its notes and deposits. So 
there. is no need to defend the 
gold standard. Fear and famine 
abroad, strikes and high costs and 
fixed prices at home, may exer- 
cise a restraining influence upon 
recovery. Under these conditions 
it is unnecessary, and would be 
risky, to repeat the scarce-money, 
reserve-lifting, experiment of 
1937. 

But though dear money in the 
sense of 1920 or 1929 is out of the 
question, and scarce money might 
be even worse, it doesn’t follow 
that the present low level of in- 
terest rates is so desirable that we 
must continue to inflate our 
money to maintain it. There is no 
chance at all that this low level 
of interest will bring any better 
times than we enjoyed in the 
mid-twenties under a_ higher 
level. True, the low level of rates 
chosen to finance this war re- 
duced the budgetary interest 
charge. Some of those who at- 
tach great importance to that 
were telling us, even before the 
war, that we needn’t worry about 
the growing burden of debt, be- 
cause we owe it all to ourselves, 
so it is no burden at all! The 
truth is that the debt is a burden, 
but the burden of 
money 


est on the debt. The level of in- 
terest rates should be high enough 





‘not a pegged price for any of 
continued | 
inflation could be far | 
worse than the burden of inter- | 


to attract savings and not so high | 


as to discourage business. Too 
low a rate discourages prudent in- 
vestment and stimulates specula- 
tion. Too high a rate discourages 
enterprise. 

For the present the object of 
high policy of the government 
shoud be to reduce its civil ex- 
penses; to maintain taxes at a 
level sufficiently high to pay its 
current expenses and effect some 


debt reduction: and gradually to! 


pay off or to fund its immense 
floating debt; and to induce the 
people of the country to part with 
some of their superabundant buy- 
ing power and invest in govern- 


ment bonds. The patriotic appeal | 


that helped finance the war while 
the war was on, was very strong. 
Now that the war is won the prac- 


| reserves, or to force contraction 


| 





tical appeal to thrift should be | 
resumed. The amount of war debt 
held by the banks should be 
gradually reduced, not by coer- 
cion or by fiat, but by paying off 
or funding short debt and selling 
long debt to the public. 


Increase in Money Supply Must 
Be Avoided 


However, the level of interest 
rates is not the matter of first 
importance. What is of first im- 
portance is, so far as possible 
without upsetting the applecart, to 
avoid increasing the money sup- 
ply. 

Three wise and prudent steps 
have been taken by the authori- 
ties which should have a salutary 
effect. The application of war 
loan balances to the reduction of 
the debt not only reduces the vol- 
ume of credit instruments, but re- 
duces and will ultimately elimi- 
nate reserve-free deposits. The re- 
moval last week of the prefer- 
ential discount rate on_ short 
Treasury paper prevents borrow- 
ing at a profit on such paper. The 
removal this week of the limit on 
daily changes in the prices of long 
war bonds establishes a free mar- 
ket in them. In addition, the au- 
thorities should unpeg the Treas- 
ury bill and certificate rates, and 
free the Federal Reserve to buy 
and sell securities for their port- 
folio in accordance with their 
good judgment of the money mar- 
ket’s needs. 

The Federal Reserve System 
should not, however, withdraw 
abruptly from the market for 
government securities and de- 
prive this heretofore heavily sub- 
sidized market of all support. It 
should maintain an orderly market 
in all government securities dur- 
ing the period of transition, but 


them. 
Between the wars our money 
was managed too much, and too 





roughly. Our country cannot en- 
dure another inflation like that 
of 1919 or 1929, nor another defla- 
tion like that of 1921 or 1932 or 
1937. So I do not suggest a dear- 
money policy, or affirmative 
action to raise interest rates, or 


or deflation. I should just stop the 
automatic increase in the supply 
of money, and let interest rates 
settle themselves; but not make 
money dear or scarce. 


Middle-of-the-Road Policy 
Suggested 

The policy I suggest is a mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy, to stop in- 
flating our money, but avoid de- 
flating it. I urge our money 
managers to walk the middle path 
this time. 

I conceive the function of gov- 








ernment to be, not to manage our 


economy and fix prices and 
wages, but to manage our mone~- 
tary and fiscal policy, including 
the public debt and taxes, in such 
a way as to maintain a climate fa- 
vorable to private enterprise and 
high employment, and to avoid 
either inflation or deflation. In 
such a climate—which, given 
peace and law and order dn the 
world, it should be possible to 
maintain—our country in all its 
strength and _ resourcefulness 
should go forward, and continue 
to be the land of opportunity, and 
the home of free men. 

ne } 


United Transit Shares 
Offered to Public 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
headed an investment banking 
group that made a public offering 
April 26 of 200,000 shares of ($2 
par) common stock of United 
Transit Co. at $15 a share. These 
shares are’ presently outstanding 
and the net proceeds of the sale 
will go to certain selling stock- 
holders; no part will be received 
by the company. There has no 
heretofore been a market for ‘the 
common stock. 

United Transit Co. is a holding 
company organized in 1945 under 
Delaware laws. Through eight 
subsidiaries the company operates 
motor bys, trackless trolley and 
street railway properties in Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va.; Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Akron and Youngstown, O.; 
Springfield, Ill.; and Baton Rouge, 
La. Each of these local transporta- 
tion systems has been in opera- 
tion for a long period of years. 


Capitalization of the company 
on Dec. 31, 1945, consisted of 
$6,000,000 4% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due Nov. 1, 1960, 80,000 
shares of cumulative, convertible 
5% preferred stock, $50 par value, 
and 800,000 shares of common 
stock, $1 par value. The company 
owns directly or indirectly all the 
outstanding capital stock and 
funded debt of subsidiaries. 


Walter Paxton to Be 
Richmond Manager for 
Scolt, Horner, Mason 


RICHMOND, VA. — Walter A. 
Paxton has become associated 
with Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc, 
and will be in charge of theif 
Richmond. office at 12 North 
Eighth Street. Mr. Paxton was 
former vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Berkshire Life Insure 
ance Company of Pittsfield, Mass, 
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OPA Must Be Strengthened! 


(Continued from page 2355) , has been carefully waged. 
@vidence that price control was/| nothing new. It was under way | 
ruining the country. Perhaps Mr.| the moment the original legisla- 
Wason did not know, or perhaps | tion was passed back in the dark 
he did not care to know, that on/| days of the war. We all know, of 
the day he was making that state-| course, that some of the present 
ment, employment in Bridgeport | spokesmen against price control 
had increased by 4,800 workers to | appeared to be for it back in those 
reach an all-time high for that| days. They really weren’t in fa- 
city. vor of it, however—except for | 

I leave the contention of NAM | the other fellow. They were for | 
that price control is preventing | it 100% if the price in question | 
production to the intelligent judg- | happened to be that paid a work- | 
ment of the members of this com-|er for his labor. They are still 
mittee. |for that phase of it, all of them. | 


It is | 





“Unlimited Free Competition” Greedy Motives 


Are Catch Words | Much of the present pressure | 
On the second point, that a re-| for destruction of price control | 
turn to unlimited free competition | takes as the basis for its reason- | 
will solve all our economic ills,| ing the wage increases that have | 
tet me point out that the propon- | been obtained by workers in steel, | 
ents of this theory know it is| automobile, textile and other mass | 
complete and utter falsity. They | production industries. The Con- 
themselves have no intention of | gress of Industrial Organizations 
returning to practices of free com-|has stated publicly that these | 
petition. They are dealing merely | Wage increases total about 10 mil- 
in catch words. They know that! lion dollars a week, or about half 
free competition in the market is|a billion dollars a year. { now 
teft for small businessmen, farm-| remind your committee again 
ers and workingmen to delude| that the production level in the 
themselves with. Up above the| country stands at $150 billion on 
Small business level, free compe-|an annual basis. It is a simple 
tition has been pretty well aban- problem in mental arithmetic to 
doned. Economic domination has| discern that the wage increases | 
taken its place. When the NAM/| which I cited amount to precisely | 
makes a plea for free competition | one-third of 1%. What then be-| 
it is arguing for more and more! comes of the theory that wage in- | 
economic domination arrived at| creases in this microscopic amount | 
through curtailed production, con- | should be the basis for price in- | 
sequent scarcity of goods, admin-| creases that are forecast in many | 
istered high prices, and relative-| quarters at approximately 50%? | 
jy low wages. The only competi- |The only conclusion is that those | 
tion that exists is in the race to| who would destroy price control | 
get to the market first and skim | are motivated by the greediest of | 
off the cream of the profits. Eco- | greedy motives. 
nomic well being becomes purely| It was the position of the Con- | 
a.personal affair under the NAM | gress of Industrial Organizations 
banner and the rest of the com-| when it began presenting its de-| 
munity is abandoned to its own| mands for wage increases last fall 
devices. a that industry was well able to af- 
The next point I raise is an old | ford those increases without rais- | 
one. It has to do with the matter | ing prices, and when we speak of 
of credentials. When I appear | wage increases let us not assume | 
here today as a spokesman for the | that the wage raises asked and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza-| obtained were added to the war- 
tions, I submit myself to question-| time wage. No such thing oc- 
ing with regard to the people for! curred. The truth of the matter 
whom I speak. If your commit-/| happens to be that wages in the 
tee wants details I can give them | affected industries had been dras- | 
to you. I speak for the member- | tically cut back in the period be- 
Ship of the CIO which has chosen | ginning with V-J Day. A cut- 
tts representatives through the| back in wage to a Wage earner is | 
democratic processes of which we | a cut-back in the standard of liv- 
are all so proud here in the Unit-| ing, and make no mistake about | 
ed States. it. His wage represents food, 
R ue clothing, shelter, doctor bills and 
cea sr sa gens medicine. It does .not represent | 
F Miapee of ved appear here, there- | something that can be laid aside 
, 1 speak for our more than| in its entirety to provide for fu- 
6,000,000 members throughout the| ture needs. Its use is present, 
United States. I speak also in be- day by day, and even hour by 
half of the consumers whom those! hour. 
6,000,300 members represent. If | 
= yoo? va Aes usual average of | 
our dependents to each worker. On the other hand, let us see 
4 speak for 24,000,000 of our! what has happened in the field of 
merican citizens who are threat-!| profits. In 1936 corporate profits 
ened with the devastation of in-| were $3.8 billion. In 1937 they | 
ae were $3.9 billion. In 1938 they 
ts suggest that your committee | were $1.7 billion. In 1939 they 
challenge the credentials of others) were $4.2 billion. A prewar aver- 
who are clamoring for the sabo- age of $3.4 billion. Came now | 
tage of OPA and the destruction | the war years. In 1940 corporate | 
of price control. You needn’t re-| profits rose to $5.8 billion. In 1941 
fy on my testimony, however. to $8.5 billion. In 1942 to $8.7 
ang at the record. It reveals) billion. In 1943 to °$9.8 billion. 
that Mr. Henry J. Kaiser appeared | In 1944 to 9.9 billion. In 1945 to) 
before the House Banking and| $9.3 billion. An average of $8.7. 
heel Committee on March 1 | billion. | 
Seonoanal the following pertinent These figures reveal that dur-| 
. os : ing the six war years American 
1 quote. “fhere are thousands| corporations made profits after 
of manufacturers whose opinions! taxes over $52 billion. Of this | 
NAM's adn. not represented in| vast amount $25.9 billion were | 
M's advertisements ... it ap- paid over to stockholders and | 
and $26.1 billion remained undis- | 
tributed in corporation treasuries. | 
These profits lack the character- | 
istics of the wage. The fact that | 











Wartime Corporate Profits 


oo to me that the NAM, before 
aking a positicn in which it pre- 
Sumes to represent American in- 
furnist should take a poll. and. 
u 


rnish this committee with its 
esulits.” 


| by their cwners ona day to, 
, There we have a flat statement| hour by hour basis -6 well ‘es 
from a man who represents an_| lished by the fact that more than | 
caper tant | sagenst of American | half of them were hoarded. | 
industry that made an outstand-| Properly used to sti - 
ing contribution to winning the) duction end Geis vee. 
war. He Savs the NAM does not | power of the whole American| 
speak for him in its well-timed | community they would be of| 
newspaper advertising campaign. | great beneficial interest. They 
_ As I have said before, the whole | are not regarded by industry from | 
Campaign to destroy price control a beneficial viewpoint, however. 


| Philippines, 


_they were not used or required | 


They are revered as the incentive 
to seek for more and more prof- 
its regardless of the effect on the 
community or on the general wel- 
fare of the people of the United 
States, 

That, gentlemen, in a few words 
is the motive of those who would 
sabotage OPA, remove price con- 
trol and deliver this nation over 
to destructive inflation. 


CIO Urges OPA Renewal for at 
Least One Year 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 


| ganizations urges the Senate to 
'renew the price control 


statute 
for at least a period of one year. 
We have steadily supported and 
will continue to support the broad 
concept of an effective price con- 
trol program for any period need- 
ed to provide for equitable dis- 
tribution of available supplies of 
goods and services made short due 
to wartime conditions. We urge 
support for price control programs 
because experience has proven 
that wage earners, farmers and 
small businessmen are the great- 
est sufferers in any period of in- 
flation. 

This fact is recognized by far- 
seeing industry groups that real- 
ize, through recent experience, 
that increases in production alone 
will not resolve the inflationary 
pressures which exist in the cur- 
rent market. Only last Sunday 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment said: ‘““We look forward 
to a further expansion of produc- 
tion and must do everything pos- 
sible to hasten this expansion. 
But it is not clear that production 
increases will of themselves, in 
the near future, eliminate the ex- 
cess of demand.” 


Production Alone Not Enough 


But production alone is not 
enough. Our economic system 
will function smoothly only if the 
goods which are produced are 
distributed to the market and sold 
to the consumer in the market 
place. Pent up demand will be 
satisfied only when necessary 
goods are produced in high vol- 
ume and distributed through the 
channels of trade to the consum- 
er. Every threat to the continu- 
ance of OPA thus far has provid- 
ed speculators and hoarders op- 
portunity to gouge consumers by 
raising price levels still further. 
If the price increases thus tar 
granted have brought more goods 
out on the market, we have not 
been informed of it. We have seen 
the effects of runaway prices in 
various foreign countries. The 
situation in China, France, the 
should warn us 
against the chaos that results 
when inflation becomes rampant. 


Price Control Not a Wartime 
Measure 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has never regarded 
price control as a wartime meas- 
ure in the sense that its necessity 
began on Pearl Harbor Day and 
ended on V-J Day. We believe 
that price control was made nec- 
essary by the special economic 
conditions which the war biought 
on. Because those economic con- 
ditions still exist the need for 
price control still exists. And the 
evidence on hand makes it abso- 
lutely clear that inflationary 
pressures today are greater than 
they were at any time during the 
war. In order to make clearer 
what the situation is, I would like 
to refer to a few of the specific 
inflationary problems which face 
us. 
sider the housing situation. 


& 
3 [ous committee knows the ex- 


istehce of the tremendous housing 
need and the tremendous amount 
of money available for specula- 
tion. What the result of this com- 
bination has meant in increased 
sale prices of homes and real es- 
tate is so well known that there 
is no need of my going into it 
further, 

Next we have the hoarding by 


speculators of consumer goods. 
You have undoubtedly seen the 
reports in the daily press. We 
have been told repeatedly that 
more than four million shirts are 
being withheld from the market 
in anticipation of the end of price 
control, or at least of the issuance 
of relaxed price regulations by 
the OPA. How high shirt prices 
would go if ceilings were entirely 
removed is anybody’s guess. 


Retail Distributors Want to 
Profiteer 


You are confronted with the 
stark fact that some business or- 
ganizations in the country are 
willing to gamble with our eco- 
nomic welfare to gain additional 
profits at the expense of the 
whole nation. For example, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation wants Congress to insure 
the retailer a profit on each item 


his over-all profits may be. The 
association also wants to be al- 
lowed to maintain the same per- 
centage margin of profit no mat- 
ter how high prices go and re- 
gardless of the volume of busi- 
ness. 

The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association is demanding that 
margins must be maintained re- 
gardless of prices and volume of 
business, 

The National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers urges that no viola- 
tion of a price ceiling should be 
prosecuted unless it is more than 
242% above the ceiling. Obvi- 
ously the adoption of their pro- 
posal would mean an immediate 
increase of 242% on all grocery 
store prices. 

The American 
and other’ organizations want 
OPA’s “maximum average price 
plan” to be eliminated. If they 
are successful, the lower ends of 
even the present price ranges 
will disappear immediately. 

The National Cotton Council is 
determined that there shall be no 
ceiling price placed on cotton re- 
gardless of the price increases 
which are taking place. 

The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards wants an 
across-the-board increase in rent 
ceilings. 

Your committee must decide if 
it is the intention of these vari- 
ous groups to raise or lower 
prices. We try not to be unduly 
cynical, but we believe these gen- 
tlemen will raise their prices. We 
do not believe their pressure on 
you gentlemen of the Congress 
and on the OPA has been applied 
to “increase production.” We be- 
lieve they are out to increase 
profits. , 

The pressure on the Congress 
has had two purposes: (1) to 
hamstring or eliminate all con- 
trols, and, failing that, (2) to 
cause congressional pressure on 
OPA to achieve the purpose by 
indirection. 


OPA Needs Protection Against 
Pressure 


The CIO Cost of Living Com- 
mittee has been following price 
control carefully since it first be- 
gan, and it has seen the agency 
weakened as effectively by ad- 
ministrative inhibitions within the 
OPA as hy amendments to the 
law. We believe, therefore, that 
it is the responsibility of this 
committee and of the Senate to 
protect OPA egainst the kind of 
Congressional pressure which ex- 
acts off-the-record deals, bar- 
gains, and promises to “be rea- 
sonable.” 

Our views about the dangers 
which confront price control are 
based on our knowledge of what 
has already been happening to 
price control and to prices in the 
past few months. You may per- 
haps know that OPA has been 
taking the ceilings off a good 
many items and commodities 
which have been under control 
during the war. Recently OPA 
issued a report called ‘Facts 
about the charge that price con- 
trol is interfering with produc- 
ition.” In. this report OPA ad- 
mitted that between V-E Day 


Wool Council 





he sells regardless of how large | 





and February of this year, price 
ceilings were taken off 1,300 types 
of items. You know what has 
happened since. 

The effects in each case after 
decontrel are not available. For 
at least a few of them, however, 
the facts are avaliable. 
recall what happened to thd: 
prices of citrus fruits in the holi- 
day season between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas of last year as a_ 
result of the removal by OPA of 
ceilings on these items. Within 
two or three days after the re- 
moval of the ceilings, the prices. 
of some grades of oranges in cerz | 
tain areas jumped 96%. Three or} 
four weeks went by before ceil- 
ings could be reinstituted. By* 
the time the prices were again| 
brought under control, on Jan. 
3. 1946, the consumer had been 
gouged of a huge sum of money 
to help prove to the Government 
that price control was still needed. ! 

When ceiling prices were 
moved on that very important 
household commodity, clothes~\ 
pins, the price in some areas; 
jumped from 5 cents to 29 cents | 
per dozen. You may be familiar 
with the price increase on cocoa~ 
nuts, an increase of 400% which 
took place when OPA removed) 
the ceiling price on that item. 

Even where price ceilings are 
being kept on, the tendency is} 
clearly toward relaxation of price 
control. The OPA report re-) 
ferred to above, which showed the) 
elimination of ceilings from 1,300) 
types of items, also reported that) 
between V-E Day and the first of) 
February, OPA made 459 indus-' 
try-wide price increases. ' 

If there is anything in the profit 
figures of American corporations 
to show that these price increases 
are dictated by necessity, we have 
not been able to find it. The CIO} 
Cost of Living Committee, which 
has followed many of these in- 
creases on a case-by-case basis, 
has revealed again and again that 
the increases are being made te 
maintain uneconomic wartime 
profits and even to increase such 
profits. Meanwhile, the cost of 
‘iving continues to go up. 


Workers Facing Further Squeezes 


Of course, the general public 
will foot the bill for these higher) 
prices. The ordinary consumer, 
already be-deviled by higher 
prices, will find himself further) 
be-deviled by more price ine 
creases. The average worker who) 
finds his take-home pay falling’ 
while the cost of living continues_ 
to rise, will be put under a great- 
er squeeze than ever before. j 

Gentlemen, if decontrol, induse} 
try-wide price increases and man# 
ufactured inflation are to be the 
economic program of this country 
in the months ahead, then we will 
have no one to blame but our-) 
selves for the chaos which is} 
bound to follow. 


The Congress of Industrial Orey 
ganizations has continuously} 
pointed out that the economic 
prosperity of this country depends’ 
on our maintaining an increasing=' 
ly higher level of purchasing) 
power. We have pointed out) 
time and again that at the begin] 
ning of the war purchasing power, 
in this country was too low to) 
support full employment and full} 
production. During the war the) 
cost of living went up. New and) 
more modern plants were built,’ 
New and more efficient methods 
of production were developed, 
The wage increases which took 
place have not been enough toj 
keep up with these increases in’ 
the volume of goods which will) 
be available when full peacetime! 
production is resumed. In other 
words, purchasing power was be- 
hind in the race when the war 
began—during the war it fell 
even further behind. 

The measure of our inability to 
provide the buying power which 
will be needed if the product of 
full production is to be sold, is to 
be found in the hoarded reserves 
of industry. These are greater 
today than ever before in the his 
tory of this nation, and no une 
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biased competent economist can 
be found to say what will be done 
with all of the money. Neither 
can anyone say what will be done 
with the full amount of the prof- 
its which are currently being 
earned at present prices and pres- 
ent wages. 

Every inflationist in the coun- 
try is now trying to hide behind 
the wage increases which have 
been made, and to blame labor 
for the price increases that he 
has been able to wheedle or blud- 
Zeon out of OPA. 


Labor the Whipping Boy 


We refuse to be the whipping 
boy for this crime. We refuse to 
be blamed for the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture to get 
the prices up. We refuse to be 
blamed for the fact that the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration 
refuses to use its powers to, help 
get low priced production out of 
“the plants, to prevent hoarding, 
3 and to stop black markets. All 
m of these things spell inflation. 
al They have been going on for 

Some time. It is up to Congress 
to see that a change is made. 

Gentlemen, this country must 
have price stabilization. The 
greater inflation is allowed to 
‘become from here, the greater 
will be the price we pay for it in 
the deflation which will follow. 
The deflation is being built pri- 
marily out of two failures in eco- 
momic statesmanship: First, the 
failure to realize that purchasing 
power must be built up in the 
hands of the common man, the 
tman who can be expected to buy 
the new avalanche of consumer 
goods which will come from our 
plant and equipment. Second, 
the failure to realize that what 
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purchasing power through the 
creation of higher minimum 
wages and through wage in- 


creases is being completely offset 
and perhaps more than offset by 
the wild price increases which are 
being both permitted and engi- 
neered in the Federal Govern- 
ment today. 


The Present Control Pattern Must 
Be Reversed 

I repeat that it is the responsi- 
bility of this committee and of 
this Congress to completely re- 
verse the pattern which is being 
followed. The price control law 
must be preserved and strength- 
ened. It must obviously be pre- 
served without weakening amend- 
ments, but also without hidden, 
weakening deals with OPA. The 
Office of Price Administration 
must be given clear and sharp 
instructions to keep ceilings on 
and to keep those ceilings as tight 
as the earnings of industry per- 
mit, and the economic welfare of 
the nation requires. The pres- 
sure group conglomeration of 
Congressmen on the Hill which is 
purely a rump committee and 
which spends its time harrying 
the agency people who really be- 
lieve in price stabilization, must 
be given clear notice that it is the 
intent of the people of this coun- 
try and of Congress to hold what- 
ever is left of the price line. 

The CIO will continue to do 
what it can to inform its members 
and all of the American people 
that these issues are vital and es- 
sential to their welfare, and that 
the measure of economic states- 
manship of this nation and of the 
Congress which represents it will 
be found in the action taken by 
your committee and the Senate in 
the next few days. 





is being done to build up our 


More Dealer Expressions on SEC’s 
Proposed New Issue Regulation 


(Continued from page 2351) 
able. Sometimes for weeks and sometimes for months, it is 
public knowledge that certain securities are expected to be 
offered and our salesmen, and in fact, many of our clients, 
automatically inquire as to whether we shall be in that busi- 
“ness. Since we can make no sales, we as a firm obviously 
must guess what position we should ask for in a selling group. 
On the three issues on which you requested our position we 
-had no assurance whatsoever of being included in the selling 
group and when we were so favored the legitimate orders 
¥ythat we had for the’ securities were filled and the balance 

‘4 placed in our trading account. : 
If the public senses that a security is overpriced the 
dealer house may quickly find that it has asked for consider- 





= ably more than it can sell. On the other hand, if the security 
Uy) in the opinion of the public is attractively priced, the house 
is may find its supply of the security totally inadequate to meet 
-the demand. Without in any wise condoning or favoring 
rt any departure in the method of distributing securities to the 
ly’ public, we naturally have to raise the question as to whether 
“ you are aware of the fact that houses frequently have to 
“at take losses as well as gains by taking commitments. 
1g) What we are fearful of is that this rule, in attempting 
ate to chastise a few, may seriously overlook the fact that houses 
- ‘which may receive some benefit from fast issues through a 
to’ partial retention of the offering, may hereafter be prohibited 
uy from doing so, and thus be forced to take only the other side, 


namely, the loss end. Moreover, if no method can be evolved 
for trading in the securities for 30 days after offering date 
“unless the public has absorbed all of them, we wonder how 
many houses are going to jeopardize their capital position by 
‘tying it up in this difficult period of guessing whether a 
security is attractively or unattractively priced. 

To sum up, therefore, it is our opinion that no rule 
should be established which might further seriously hamper 
the distribution of securities and we think the proposed rule 
would. Moreover, we think the idea of having such a rule 
again originates through an attempt to thwart the few who 
may violate the general good ethics of the business, and it 
would saddle on a great many firms a totally unwarranted 
burden. 






Very truly yours, 
, YARNALL & CO. 


DEALER NO. 10 
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For the past several years this small firm has refrained | 


from participating in many new issues and is therefore not 
particularly nor selfishly concerned with, or effected by the | 
SEC’s most recent brainstorm. As one commentator re-| 
marked—what has kept them asleep so long. It reminds | 
me of the story of the tenant who was disturbed by a great 
commotion in the apartment above him, caused by the ten- 
ant of that apartment, who had been in quiet residence | 
therein for several months, ‘‘bawling out” the superintendent 
on discovering that day for-the first time that he could get 
no water to run into the bath tub or shower. We think the | 
SEC is fully as dirty as that tenant and merely spoiling for 
a fight. 

We did participate in the recent new issue of . 
common and preferred stocks, incidentally being forced to 
take much more of the preferred and much less of the com- | 
mon than we wanted and subscribed for. We sold all of | 
our allotment of common at the issue price and within an 
hour of its confirmation to us—which apparently is looked | 
upon favorably by the SEC. If we had sold it at a seven) 
or eight-point profit—as we could have done if we had not | 
wished to “buy” good will which may never be worth a cent 
to us, and as has been our general experience—then we 
suppose the SEC would say that we were bums and should 
be put out of business immediately and not through the 
longer process which they evidently have in mind. We have 
just furnished the SEC with a statement covering our sales 
of common stocks for a three-day period beginning with the 
date of issue. They ignore later dates and the preferred 
stock entirely, which also went up sharply as soon as issued. 
We can only interpret this as a desire on their part to 
avoid securing the whole story. All that they want and 
will allow in evidence are facts which by such reprehensible 
methods will bolster some “‘point” which they wish to make. 


DEALER NO. 11 


Such a rule is highly objectionable. It has been sug-' 
gested here that it apply only to purchases with capital funds | 
of underwriters and members of selling groups. Even this is | 
impractical as was demonstrated recently when a member 
of a selling group found an issue in which he took a partici-| 
pation was not registered in all States where his firm did 
business and he begged the underwriter to take some of the 


stock off his hands which the underwriter finally did but 





enly by taking a position for his own account. Various other | 
ways in which rule would impede distribution of new securi- 


ties could be cited by one that knows what it’s all about. 


DEALER NO. 12 
We're against rule. It would interfere with both large 
and small flotations. 


| ers 


| will be at 8 p.m. 


NY Security Dealers 
To Hold Summer Outing 


The New York Security Deal- 
Association has announced 
the plans already are under way 
for the 1946 summer outing of the 


| association which will be held ai 


the Engineers’ Country Club ai 


| Roslyn, Long Island, on June 14 


Special events will be golf, sofi 
ball, horse-shoe pitching, ete 
Green fees are $2.50 per person 
payable at. the club office. Twe 
silver cups and other prizes will 


be awarded golfers, and there 
will be many useful and valuable 
door prizes for others. Dinner 


D:nner, tickets, 
including tax, $5. 

Applications for tickets should 
be made promptly with Alfred 
E. Loyd, Executive ‘Secretary of 
Association, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Committee in charge of the out- 
ing consists of: John J. O'Kane. 
Jr.. John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co., 
Chairman; Chester A. Alberts, C 
A. Alberts & Co.; Richard M 
Barnes, A. M. Kidder & Co.; Leo 
J. Goldwater, L. J. Goldwater & 
Co.; Herbert D. Knox, H. D. Knox 
& Co.; F. H. Koller, Jr., F. H 
Koller & Co.; Hanns E. Kuehner. 
Joyce, Kuehner & Co.; Stanley M 
Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.: 
George A. Searight, First Colony 
Corp.: Bertram Seligman, Ward & 
Co.: Melville S. Wien, M. S. Wien 
& Co. 








Clinton Machine Go. 
Stock Publicly Offered 


An issue of 100,000 shares of ($1 

| par) common was offered April 30 
_at $2 a share by F. H. Koller & 
| Co., Inc., and Smith, Hague & Co 
The proceed of the offering wil) 
furnish the company, a manufac- 
turer of engines and compressors. 
| with funds for working capital 
The company has 500,000 share: 

($1 par) common stock, of which 

‘there were 150,000 outstanding 
| before the current financing op- 








NEW ISSUE 





104,138 Shares 


Common Stock 
Par Value $5 Per Share 


Price $23 per share 


Laurence M, Marks & Co. Ball, 
Reynolds & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & 





| May ‘2, 1946. 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as a solicitati6n of dn offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer is 
made only by means of the Prospectus. 


The De Vilbiss Company 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 





Burge & Kraus 





Curtis 
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SEC Absolves Amos S. 
Treat & Company 


(Continued from page 2361) 
Transformer approved submission 
of the offer to their stockholders. 
On October 2, Transformer mailed 
copies of the offer to all stock- 
holders. 

“On or about September 25, 
Hunter suggested to Reeves that 
it might be able to acquire stock 
in the open market at less than 
$10 per share. On the same day 
Hunter authorized respondent 
Hughes & Treat to purchase for 
his account as cheaply as possible 
all available stocks of Transformer 
and also instructed respondent 
to keep the market down. On or 
about September 26, and after 
respondent had purchased 542 
shares of Transformer for the ac- 
count of Hunter, at prices ranging 
from 6 to 642, respondent was ad- 
yised by Hunter to transfer the 
purchases to Reeves and to make 
all further purchases for the ac- 
count of Reeves. On the same 
day Reeves verified this order, 

“From September 27 to Sep- 
tember 30, respondent purchased 
575 shares at $7 per share, making 
a total of 1,117 shares purchased 
by respondent as agent. On Sep- 
tember 30, information concerning 
the Reeves offer had, according to 
respondent, ‘leaked out,’ and re- 
spondent was then authorized by 
Reeves to purchase all stock 
which respondent could obtain at 
$10 per share. Respondent then 
purchased 1,799 shares of Trans- 
former at prices averaging 9% 
and sold such stock to Reeves at 
$10 per share. In addition, for the 
purpose of ‘keeping the market 
down,’ respondent purchased and 
sold approximately 350 shares 
during the period in question. 

“The notice and order and the 
eace nresented by counsel of the 
SFC Trading and Exchange Divi- 
gic” were predicated on the the- 
or-- that respondent knew of the 
R--ves offer at the time it pur- 
eb-sed Transformer stock at prices 
below $10 on the order initially 
plere4 bv Hunter. President of 
Trarsformer; and that its failure 
to disclose to the persons from 
whom it purchased the fact that 
Reeves proposed to buy all 
Transformer stock from stock- 
holders at $10 constituted an omis- 
sion,of a material fact and oper- 
ated' as a fraud.” 


Conclusion 

In its decision, the SEC stated 
that “the case presented to us was 
predicated wholly on the theory 
that respondent knew of the terms 
of the Reeves proposal before it 
became a matter of public knowl- 
edge. Unless we can make that 
factual finding, the case falls. 
Though there is some testimony 
in the record indicating respond- 
ent’s knowledge of the Reeves of- 
f r prior to September 29, 1944, it 
is by and large, vague, contradic- 
tory, and inconsistent with other 
evidence which appears to be 
more persuasive. We are not un- 
mindful of the fact that much of 
the confusion in the testimony can 
be directly attributed to the pe- 
culiar self-interest of those exam- 
ined. Nevertheless, on the record 
before us, we cannot find that re- 
spondent knew of the terms of the 
Reeves offer prior to the time 
they became a matter of public 
knowledge. We do not come, 
therefore, to the further question 
whether, had knowledge of the 
terms of the offer been found, re- 
spondent’s failure to convey that 
infcrmation to those from whom 
it purchased Transformer stock 
would have involved willful vio- 
lations of Sections 10 (b) and 15 
(c)(1) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 and the rules there- 
under,” 


United Nations Initiates Major 
Economic and Social Activities 


(Continued from page 2350) 


to “promoting respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental] freedoms for all.” 


High officials feel that the non-political questions are just as 
important as the matters being more*dramatically handled py the 
Security Council. They substantiate this by endorsing the thesis 
that Germany was motivated to World War Two by economic, rather 
than political causes. 


It is believed (perhaps with more hope than conviction) that 
extended discussion of social and economic matters will lead to 
better international understanding, if not agreement, on basic political 
differences. Whether this is so, and if so to what extent, remains to 
be seen. In the first place, international action in the social field as 
elsewhere is fundamentally confronted by the factor of sovereignty. 
The preservation of national interests, specifically guaranteed by 
provisions of the Charter, renders the Council without teeth with 
which to enforce its conclusions. To some extent this is compensated 
for by the exercise of prestige and concurring public opinion. 


The effectiveness of discussion in achieving greater understand- 
ing—end particularly toward agreemnt based on such understanding 
--is nerhaps somewhat dubious? Our reiterated “failure to under- 
stand” the economic philosophies of Moscow seem definitely 
exaggerated. For example, we do understand fully the techniques 
and aims of the Communist as well as British Labor governments 
regarding the functions of the State toward free enterprise 
in general, and toward matters like employment in particular. 
Hence, discussion of specific questions and programs, in lieu of 
clarification, might only lead to the highlighting of conflicts and 
resultant disagreement as to action to be followed. It is risky to 
assume that economic and social interests and differences are any 
less real and important, than are those of a political nature. 


For example, the Human Rights Commission will have to resolve 
national differences of the most fundamental nature. How can the 
clearly-revealed collectivist philosophy of Russia concerning the 
place of the individual in society be reconciled with the aims of 
the majority of the other Powers, as expressed in the Charter to 
promote human rights, individual freedom, and the dignity of man? 
Trouble along this line, as well as on the sovereignty problem, has 
already been evidenced at a meeting of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion this week. Chairman Eleanor Roosevelt asked the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Mr. Kriukov: “Do you think that representatives on the 
Commission should be persons who can think of human beings as 
people of the world rather than as people of particular nations?’ To 
which the Russian quite honestly, but most ominously, replied: “I 
don’t think a representative can separate himself from his nation’s 
interests. I can’t, anyhow.” 

Dd oe 


Makeup of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 18 members, elected | 


by the General Assembly. One-third of this membership may be re- 
tion. The President is Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, who func- 
Charter. 


six commissions who are now doing the spadework in their respective 
fields. The organization of these 
commissions, including the vast 
amount of work entailed in com- § 
piling agenda and convening per- } 
sonnel, has been most ably done &@ 
by Arthur David Kemp Owen, § 
economist, of the United King- | 
dom, Assistant Secretary General @ 
for Economic Affairs; and the @ 
eminent French sociologist, Dr. % 
Henri Laugier, Assistant Secre- | 
tary General for Social Affairs. 
These commissions are: Statis- 
tical Commission, Economic and 
Employment Commission, Trans- 
port and Communications Com- 
mission, Human Rights Commis- 
sion, Sub-commission on Status A. David Kemp Owen 
of Women, Social Commission. 
They will meet continually until May 25, when they are to bring in 
complete reports to the full Council. Besides these, the Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations will meet here on May 20; and 
the Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies on May 24. 


Henri Laugier 


* * 


Economic and Employment Commission 


One of the most important of the newly-created commissions is 
that dealing with economic and employment questions. This, the so- 
called Economic and Employment Commission, follows chapters 1X 
and X of the Charter, which provide that the United Nations shall 
promote “higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development.’ The func- 
tions of the Commission will be concerned with three sets of 
problems. It will advise the parent Economic and Social Council on 
problems of reconstruction in various areas, and on other pressing 
economic problems arising from the war. It will further advise the 
Council on the promotion of world-wide employment, coordinating 
so-called “full employment” policies of various countries—ihc over- 
all aim being to promote economic stability. Again, it will work on 





problems of economic development, particularly those relating to 
areas which are undeveloped and where living standards are low. 


The Commission has been set up- with the following members: 
Mr. Ww. A. Mackintosh, Canada, (Chairman); Dr. Ta Yeh Wu, China, 
(Vice-Chairman); Mr. Luis Angel Arango, Colombia; Dr. Alexander 
Cunosi. Czechoslovakia: M. Fernand Langenhove, Belgium; Mr. 
Alexander Loveday, United Kingdom; Mr. Isador Lubin. U. §S. A.; and 
Miss R. Zefirvou, Greece. The U. S. S. R. is not represented as yet. 





That is, it.should rather be said that “no Russians are preserit”— 
for members are chosen not as national representatives, but as ex- 


newed in rotation periodically, but any member is eligible for reelec- | 
tioned so splendidly at San Francisco in creating this section of the | 


At its meeting in London early this year the Council appointed | 
| commodities 
| Board, independent of United Nations, 
| However, in view of evidence to the etfect that the shortage of cer- 
| tain commodities will in all probability continue fer a considerable 


| pert citizens from any of the United Nations. This main Commission 
| will in turn.depend on various sub-commissior's, as follows: 

(1) A sub-commission on Employment. 

(2) A sub-commission on: Balance of Payments. 

(3) A sub-commission on Economic Development, relating to 
| long-term factors of production and consumption. 


In the initial discussions the Commission members, in line with 
customary debates of economists, ran into difficulties in fixing terms 
of reference. How much are balanee of payments bound up with 
commercial policy? Where do postwar commercial disequillibria 
fit? Dees a study of commercial policy problems interfere with the 
prospective:doings of the inter-governmental international Trade Or- 
ganization? Should balance of payments be discussed by this Com- 
mission or left to the International Bank and Fund? To what ex- 
tent are commercial poli¢y and trade problems bound up with em- 
ployment? Mr. Alexander Loveday of-the United Klingdom, a 
former guiding spirit of the League of Nations, at the first meeting 
pointed out the danger of “growing gray” through. getting side- 
tracked on defining too generaily the scope of problems. 

At its second meeting this Commission was confronted with 
a revelation of differences in the economic ideologies of its mem- 
bers. This occurred in the guise of a long argument as to the relative 
importance of full employment and of other matters as industrial 
reconstruction. Chairman Mackintosh of Canada insisted that 
achievement of world-wide full employment is the primary goal. 
Alexander Loveday of U. K. cited the relative unimportance of 
employment problems to the agricultural countries, while the keen 
and attractive Miss Rene Zafiriou of Greece insisted that attention 
be first directed to restoring industrial facilities to working order, 
and to industrializing undeveloped areas. 


Recommendations From Mr. Lubin 
A very clear*and reasonable outline of the manner in which the 
Commission may function, is contained in a memorandum written 
by Isador Lubin of the United States. Mr. Lubin 
feels that action should generally follow two : 
lines: namely, that relating to specific items and . 
policies, and ithe other entailing studies for 
recommendations to be made at a later date. His 
detailed recommendations follow herewith: 
“The items of interest to the Commission can 
be classified as: 
(a) short-term and immediate and 
(b) long run. 
Relief 


“One of the most vital of the short-term, im- 
mediate problems is that of relief. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has publicly an- 
nounced that it will not make any additional 
funds available to UNRRA after Jan. 1, 1947. 
This raises the question as to whether relief 
activities will be necessary after Jan. 1. I think 
that it would be the unanimous opinion of 
the Commission that the answer will be 
in the affirmative. Accordingly I think it is 
within the competence of the Commission to 
make definite recommendations immediately as 
to the type of provision that should be made for 
relief after ithe end of this year. 





Isador Lubin 
Member of 
Economic and 
Employment 
Commission. 


International Allocation of Commodities 
“A second immediate problem is the international allocation of 
that are in short supply. There is an international 
that now covers this item. 


time in the future, consideration should be given to any further ar- 
rangements that might make more efficient and equitable the inter- 
national allocation of commodities in short supply. 


Economic Stability and Full Employment 
“It is obvious that the most vital of the long term problems of 
concern to the Commission is that of economic stability and full em- 
ployment. 
“Considerable work has already been done in this field by the 
League of Nations. Their studies may be taken as the point of de- 
parture. 


“I feel that our Commission should recommend that work be 
undertaken immediately in this field. Some of the issues that 
should be given consideration should be: 

(a) What are the earmarks of 2 developing, widespread de- 
pression? 

(b) What measures should individual governments undertake or 
oppose in order to secure and maintain economic stability and full 
employment? 

(ce) What employment stimulating measures should be avoided 
by individual countries because of their adverse effects on the 
economies of other countries? This would involve a consideration 
of the rate of industrial development and growth in different areas. 

(d) What action should be taken by United Nations itself in 
order to avoid foreseeable unemployment? 


(e) What part should be played by the various international 
economic organizations and what policies should they adopt toward 
maintaining economic stability and full empioyment? 


International Investment and Economic Development 

“Tied up with this general problem of economic stability is the 
question of iaternational investment and economic development. I 
think that the Commission should undertake investigations which 
will be directly related to the development of resources of the vari- 
ous countries. It might even have associated with it a technical 
engineering staff whose purpose would be to aid in the general im- 
provement of production techniques and production patterns. Irre- 
spective of the locus. of such technicians within the framework of 
the United Nations I feel that the Commission might even play a part 
in sponsoring their use in making surveys of the industrial and agri- 
cultural capacities of various countries. It should seek co-ordinate 
development of different areas so as to avoid over-development in 
certain countries and under-development in others. In this con- 





nection the Commission should have close relationship with the 
International Bank. 
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Surplus Commodities 

“Some time within the not distant future the world may be 
faced once more with the problem of ‘Surplus Commodities.’ This 
item should also come within our-cempetence and we should initiate 
Studies which could lead te our giving advice in the field of 
‘burdensome world surpluses.’ In this connection the Commission 
gag work co-operatively with the International Trade Organiza- 
ion. 

Reconstruction 

“Intermediate, between the short- and the long-term problems, 
is the problem of reconstruction. Certain aspects of this matter are 
definitely immediate and short run. 

“] feel that the Commission should concern itself at the earliest 
possible moment with this ficld. Immediately there is the problem 
of the manufacture and purchase of certain key production and con- 
sumption goods. There are also the problems of stabilization of 
currency and public finances. To be sure the various national 
' governments have their own reconstruction plans. In too many 
instances however these plans and the actual operations of these 
governments do not take into account the possible international 
repercussions of their individual plans. 

“Ultimately if we are to have economic stability and full em- 
ployment the various national economies must be imtegrated into a 
world economic system. The extent and the rate at which this will 
be accomplished will be determined by how far present national 
undertakings take into consideration international relationships and 
other national requirements. 

“I feel that the Commission should recommend the establish- 
* ment of a sub-commission on reconstruction. This sub-commission 
should get to work immediately so that it can make recommenda- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. Otherwise the change in 
conditions that will have taken place by the end of the next 12 
months will have created entirely new and more difficult problems. 

“I shall probably have a few other suggestions for you very 
shortiy. I trust that these will be sufficient to make a start with.” 

% *% 3 * 
Mrs. Roosevelt Heads Commission on Human Rights 


Convening Monday, the Commission on Human Rights selected 
as its Chairman Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. One of the United 
States delegates to UN, her appointment to this field of the Organ- 
ization’s activities seems most appropriate. Probably this group’s 
most important job is the drafting of a world Bill of Rights, pursuant 
to the Charter. A radical change in procedure was suggested by Dr. 
Henri Laugier, the Assistant Secretary General in attendance, in 
recommending that the Commission accompany its bill when com- 
pleted, with a plan for enfercing its provisions throughout the 
world. This unprecedented supervisory responsibility was immedi- 
ately disclaimed by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Another problem which this group will soon consider is interna- 
tional agreement for freedom of the press. 


Yesterday’s session was stirred by a demonstration that the 
walk-taking proclivity apparently is a national Soviet characteristic, 
rather than an individual attribute of Mr. Gromyko. For the Russian 
member, Nikoli Kriukov, quite persistently kept demanding a four- 
day adjournment for the al eged purpose of reading documents. 
However, this Russian rema-ned an the*scene after he was over- 
ruled. 

The members of this Co~micsion, in addition to Chairman 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Kriukov, are: Mr. Paal Berg, Norway: Mr. Rene 
Cassin, France: Mr. Fernand Dehousse, Belgium; Mr. C. L. Hsia, 
China: Mr. K. C. Neogi, India; Mr. Jerko Radmilovic, Yugoslavia. 


BS % ed 
The Social Commission 


The Social Commission had its initial meeting Monday morning 
April 29. With the preliminary organizational spadework having 
been efficiently performed by Dr. Laugier, it proceeded to elect as 
Chairmen Henri Hauck of France; S. W. Harris of U. K., Vice-Chair- 
man. end Frantisek Kraus of Czechoslovakia, Rapporteur. The balance 
of this commission consists of: Mrs. Kristi Djordjevic of. Yugoslavia, 


Messrs. Ramiro Guerra v Sanchez of Cuba, Gerardo Molira of Co- 
lombia. Manuel Seoane of Peru, and Alexander J. Argyropoulos of 
Greece. 


The prospective functions of this commission may at this time be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) To make a general review of international organization 
in the social field, particularly respecting problems,ot dealt 
with by existing bodies, with a view to establishing further 
agencies. 

(2) To study ways and means of bringing under the 
Economic and Social Council the activities in this field which 
have hitherto been carried on by the League of Nations. 


(3 To assume on an interim basis now, certain functions of 
the League. 
(4) To report on worldwide social problems requiring im- 


mediete attention. 


One of the League’s functions which it is expected to take over 
shortly is the supervision of agreements regarding the traffic in wo- 
men and children. Under a League convention of 1933, penalties 
were provided for the international traffic in women of full age, 
even with their consent. Also the League has done valuable work 
in child welfare, in penal administration, in dealing with the circula- 
tion of obscene publications, and in the treatment of prisoners. 

From the early discussions of this Commission it is evident that 
its field cf exploration is going to be extremely wide—with practically 
nothing barred which has any connotation with a “better world.” 


This Commission will in all probability ask representatives of 
non-affiliated agencies, like UNRRA, the International Labor Office, 
etc.. to be present ard consult in its future deliberations. Miss Craig 
McGaechie, the well-known British official with UNRRA, has been 
attending this week’s sessions from the press section. 

Already has there been a reiteration of the previous disagree- 
ment regarding proper participation by labor organizations, which 
went on at San Francisco and London, Dr. Kraus of Czechoslovakia, 
reflecting the Russian philosophy, lost no time in declaring that labor 
and trade unionism are connected with social aims, and are therefore 
germane to this Commission. On the other hand, this was opposed 
by the Britisher, Mr. Harris, who cast doubt on the admissibility of 
labor oganizations. x" 


k Bo aE % 
The Statistical Commission 
The Statistical Commission held its initial meetings teday, at 





which it discussed its rules of procedure..and.terms of reference. 
Stuart Rice of the United States was elected Chairman. ee 

The work of this Commission, partly conforming to similar work 
by the League of Nations, will fall into the following main categories: 


1. Coordination of national statistics and the improvement of their 
comparability; 


2. Coordination of the statistical work of the specialized agencies; 

3. Development of the statistical services of the UN Secretariat: 

4. Advising the members and organs of UN on general questions 
relating to the collection, interpretation and dissemination of 
statistical information; 

5. Promoting the general improvement of statistics. 

6. To make studies and recommendations, and provide informa- 


tion, at the order of the Economic and Social Council. 


It is contemplated that much of its product will not be orig- 
inal, but will be gleaned from data that may be available from other 
agencies throughout the world. 

Besides Chairman Rice the other members of this Commission 
are: Mr. H. Campion, United Kingdom; Mr. Gunnar Jahn, Norway; 
Dr. T. K. Lieu, China; Mr. Mahalanobis, India; Prof. A. Sauvy, 
France. 


as x as 


Transport and Communications Commission 


This Commission, the UN’s organization for dealing with inter- 
na‘ional problems concerning aviation, shipping, railroads, water- 
ways and communications, held its first meeting yesterday. The 
activities of this body will be twofold: (1) to cooperate with and 
utilize existing groups in the field, such as the Transit Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations, and the Provisional Organization for 
European Inland Transport, founded in London, May 8, 1945; and 
(2) if it appears that these existing organizatidbns are inadequate 
.o found new agencies. 


The members selected for Chairman, Brigadier General | Si 
H. Osborne Mance, a 70-year-old British retired Army officer; and 
as Vice-Chairman, Jiri Velkoborsky, Czech Government adviser on 
international transport law. The other members of this Commis- 
sion are: George Baker, U. S. A.; Sir Gurunath Bervoor, India; 
M. Jean Filippi, France; Alfonso Grez, Chile; Leif Hoegh, Norway; 
Koh Li, China. 


A lively debate, reflecting basically differing ideologies regard- 
ing the advisability of competitive enterprise, marked the Com- 
mission’s opening session. The Norwegian member, Leif Hoegh, 
aggressively contended that in shipping, private enterprise is far 
preferable to centralized agencies under governmental control. Ir 
his opposition to contrary opinions of other members, Mr. Hoegh 
contended that the private shipping organizations which were in 
control during the inter-war period ran matters far more efficien.ly 
than a centralized international body could have. 


An early question to be explored by this Commission is the 
advisability of using a suspension of communications and transport 
facilities in extreme cases, as SANCTIONS against offending coun- 
tries. . ‘ 

Security Council Takes a Breathing Spell 

The adoption of the resolution calling for an inquiry into the 
Spanish situation has ushered in a cooling-off period on this question. 
But for the doings of the Council itself it marks only a temporary 
“breather.” This is so because the circumstances accompanying ‘the 
voting make it certain that the coming efforts to determine veto 
cights will set off another most fundamental controversy. 


% 


Mr. Gromyko accompanied his abstention 
from voting on the resolution with the an- 


nouncement that he gratuitously, in this par- 
ticular case, was not exercising his veto power. 
In other words. he subtly put the Council “on 
notice” that he has, and in future will exercise, 
the right, to veto resolutions although his fellow- 
delegates consider them merely “procedural” rath- 
er than “substantive.” The Charter provides that 
on all substantive matters decisions shall follow 
the affirmative votes of seven members, includ- 
ing the coneurting votes of all five permanent 
members, Controversy will rage not only over 
the delineation of this provision as it stands, but 
also over the technique of arriving at decisions 
as to whether particular matters are in fact 
“procedural” or “substantive.” 

This question, of course, goes right to the heart 
of the Organization; governing the power of one, 
or a few, of the Big Nations to paralyze the 
Council in their own interest. 





Andrei Gromyko 


Forecasts bitter 
battle over veto. 


st: Mt: 


The resolution regarding Spain, in its finally approved form and 
under which the sub-committee will be working during the month 
of May, follows: 


The attention of the Security Council has been drawn to the 
situation in Spain by a member of the United Nations acting in 
accordance with Article 35 of the Charter, and the Security 
Council has been asked to declare that this situation has led to 
international friction and endangers international peace and se- 
curitv. 

Therefore the Security Council, keeping in mind the unani- 
mous moral condenination of the Franco regime in the Security 
Council, and the resolutions concerning Spain which were 
adopted at the United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization at San Francisco and at the first General Assembly 
of the United Nations, and the views expressed by members of 
the Security Council regarding the Franco regime, hereby re- 
solves: ‘ 


To make further studies in order to determine whether the 
situation in Spain has led to international friction and does en- 
danger international peace and security, and if it so finds, then 
Mra chao) what practical measures the United Nations may 
ake. 

To this end, the Security Council appoints a subcommittee 
of five of its members and instructs this subcommittee to ex- 
amine the statements made before the Security Council concern- 





ing Spain, to receive further statements and cocuments, and to 
(Continued on page 2412) 


Monsanto Chemical 
Pfd. Stock All Sold 


Holders of common stock of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. subscribed 
at $101.50 a share to 312,281 shares 
of a total of 316,967 shares of new 
$3.25 dividend cumulative pref- 
erence stock. The rights, offered 
to stockholders of record April 8 
to purchase one share of prefer- 
ence for each four shares of com- 
mon held, expired on April 24. 
Smith, Barney & Co. and asso- 
ciates announced April 26 that 
they purchased the 4,686 unsub- 
scribed shares of preference stock 
and have placed such shares with 
a limited number of purchasers. 
The preference stock is convert- 
ible prior to June 1, 1956, imo 
common stock of the company at 
a conversion price of $150.00 a 
share of common. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
used to the extent of $22,675,000 
for the redemption on June l, 
next, of all of the outstanding 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
company as follows: 50,000 shares 
of $4.50, Series A, preferred at 
$110 a share; 50,000 shares of 
Series B, preferred at $112.50 a 
share; and 110,000 shares of .$4, 
Series C, preferred at $105 a share. 
Prepayment will be made on and 
after May 1lth at Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be 
added to the cash funds of the 
company for expansion and im- 
provement purposes. 

Upon completion of this financ- 
ing, outstanding capitalization of 
the Monsanto Company will con- 
sist of 316,967 shares of new pref- 
erence stock and 1,267,868 shares 
of $10 par common stock. 

Net sales of the company and its 
consolidated subsidiaries in 1945 
reached a new peak of $95,339,391, 
compared with $87,953,660 in 1944, 
and net income amounted to $5,- 
318,003 against $4,869,906 in the 
preceding year. 


Red Top Brewing Stock 
Offered to Public 


An issue of 150,000 shares 
of ($1 par) Class A common stock 
was offered April 26 by West- 
heimer & Co. and associates at 
$10.50 a share. The stock repre- 
sents 30% of both classes of com- 
mon outstanding, formerly held 
by 12 shareholders. It is the com- 
pany’s first capital stock offering 
to the public. 


Associated with Westheimer & 
Co. in the marketing, are Crut- 
tenden & Co., A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, Loewi & Co., Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, the Ohio Co. and Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood. 


The company’s beer and ale 
products are distributed through 
wholesalers in 18 States and the 
District of Columbia. 
ER 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of two is- 
sues of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
made April 22 by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $42,605,000 090% con- 
solidated debentures dated May 1, 
1946, and due Oct. 1, 1946 and 
$21,500,000 0.90% consolidated 
debentures dated May 1, 1946 and 
due Feb. 1, 1947. Both issues were 
placed at par. Of the proceeds 
$41,685,000 were used to retire a 
like amount of debentures matur- 
ing May 1, 1946 and $22,420,000 
is new money. As of May 1, 1946, 








the total amount of debentures 
outstanding amounted to $299,- 
775,000. 


With J. H. Hilsman & Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.—John E. Mc- 
Clelland has become associated 
with J. H. Hilsman & Co., Ine., 
Citizens & Couthern Building. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





hove MARAT Mihail 


Air Products, inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. (5/31) 
April 2 filed 100,000 shares class A stock (par $1) and 
290,000 shares common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Reynolds & Co. Offering—100,000 shares of class A 
stock and 100,000 shares of common are offered in units 
of one share of each at $11 per unit. Of remaining com- 
mon; 150,000 shares will be offered at discretion of un- 
derwriter to purchasers of such units or to others at $1 
per share. Remaining 40,000 shares common are being 
offered by company directly to certain officers and em- 
ployees at $1 per share and are not underwritten. Pro- 
ceeds — $60,000 to purchase machinery and equipment 
heretofore rented from Defense Plant Corp.; $81,500 to 
purchase of plant at Emmaus, Pa., together with $70,000 
for cost of conversion and moving; balance (estimated 
$913,500) for general working capital. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


@ Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Ill. (5/14) 

April 25 filed 40,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of the proceeds $1,500,000 
will be used to reduce company’s outstanding $3,000,000 
3% sinking fund debentures to $1,500,000 and the bal- 
ance added to working capital to provide for increased 
inventories and receivables in the future expansion of 
the business. Business—Retail mail order business. 


@® All American Aviation Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
April 24 (letter of noiificatien) 3,602 shares common 
(par $1). Offering—Price $5. No underwriting. Pro- 
ceeds—Working capital. 


American Manufacturing Co., Inc., Montgomery, 


Ala. 
April 5 filed 1,000,000 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—No underwriting—to be offered directly to 
the public by the company. Offering—Price to public 
$1 per share. Issue will be sold within State of Alabama. 
Proceeds—Acquisition of additional machinery, working 
capital, etc. Withdrawal request filed April 25. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. (5/31) 
March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders may 
subscribe to new preferred at rate of one share of pre- 
ferred for each four shares of common held at $52 per 
share. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by un- 
derwriter. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with a term 


loan of $1,250,000 and current funds will be used to, 


finance the purchase of a plant formerly belonging to 
the Defense Plant Corp. for $1,750,000, purchase of ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment and for other plant 
improvements. For details see issue of April 4. 


Amerian Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 
March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 

Arkansas-Missouri Blytheville, 

Ark. (5/12) 

April 23 filed 40,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Shares are being sold for the account of five stock- 


Power Corp., 


holders. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. and Ed- 
ward D. Jones & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Business—Public utility. 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio (5/7) 
March 14 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, 444% series (par $50) and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon (par $2.50). Underwriters—Central Republic Co., 
Inc., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—Prices to public 
by amendment. For details gee issue of March 21. 


@ Astor Financial Corp., New York 

April 29 (letter of notification) 5,948 shares of class B 
stock (par $10). Offering—The stock is being offered 
to holders of class B stock at $10 per share. Paymen‘s 
may be made at any time up to May 31 (3 p.m., EDST). 
Proceeds—Capital purposes. Not underwritten. 


® Automatic Signal Corp., East Norwalk, Conn. 
(5/19) 

April 30 filed 87,765 shares common stock (par $1). 

The statement said a number of officers, directors and 


‘ stockholders “‘having sold 87,765 shares of the common 


stock of the corporation between the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1945, and the Ist day of February, 1946, inad- 
vertently without prior compliance with the Securities 
Act of 1933, it is the intention of such’ stockholders to 
register said stock and it is the intention of each such 
stockholder, immediately upon registration becoming 
effective, to make an offer of recission to the purchaser 
to whom such stock has been sold from time to time 
between the periods aforesaid.” Offering—It is the 
intention of the stockholders, for whose account the 
registration is being made, to reoffer from time to time, 
at market, all stock returned to such stockholders in 
acceptance of their offer of recission, there being a free 
over-the-counter market for the stock. Business—Traf- 
fic controls. 


Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. 
March 30 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Payments to and 
advances to subsidiaries for working capital, for pur- 
chase of equipment, repayment of loans, development, 
etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


® Behrman House, Inc., New York 


April 29 (letter of notification) 300 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100). Offering—To be offered by the com- 
pany. Price $100 per share. Proceeds—Expansion of 
business, etc. 


Bendix Helicopter, Inc., New York 


Feb. 13 filed 507,400 shares of common stock (par 50c). 
Shares are being sold for the account of the estate of 
Vincent Bendix, deceased. Underwriters—Kobbe, Gear- 
hart & Co., Inc., For details see issue of Feb. 20. 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
March 21 filed 104,301 shares of common stock (par 
3343 cents per share). Offering—Common stocks hold- 
ers of record March 30 are given the right to subscribe 
to one share of new common for each 10 shares held. 
at $17 per share. Issue is not being underwritten. 
Withdrawal request filed April 25. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. (5/13) 


April 18 filed $20,000,000 15-year debentures, 100,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock (no par), and 400,000 
shares common stock (no par). Underwriters—For de- 
bentures and preferred stock Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Offering—The common stock will be offered to holders 
of common stock for subscription at $12.50 per share, 
on basis of one share for each five shares held. Offer- 
ings of common stock not underwritten. Price to public 
of debentures and preferred stock by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $17,400,000 to redeem 10-year 
2%% and 15-year 234% debentures; balance is to be 
placed in general funds which company may use to re- 
duce outstanding bank loans and commercial paper. For 
details see issue of April 25, page 2262. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, P. 1. 
March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value 
(par 1 peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 cents 
per share). Underwriters—Allen & Co. The shares are 
part of a total of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen 
& Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 
150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen 
& Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. 
ov ian by amendment. For details see issue of 

arc , 


© Bingham Stamping Co., Toledo, 0. (5/18) 

April 29 filed 100,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Underwriters—Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., Cleveland, and Goshia & Co., To- 
ledo. Offering—Price to public is $10 per share. Pro- 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


ceeds—Company proposes to use proceeds in connection ~ 


with the financing of its acquisition of a majority stock 
interest in the Herbrand Corp. of Fremont, O. Her- 
brand will become a majority-owned subsidiary of Bing- 
ham upon completion of present financing program. 
Business—Sheet metal stampings, etc. 


Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. (5/3) 


March 25 filed 200,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative pre-. 


ferred stock (par $25), with common stock purchase 
warrants attached. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., 
New York. Offering—Price to public by amendment, 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Brockway (Pa.) Glass Co. Inc. (5/13) 

April 24 filed 10,000 shares 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Underwriting—None. Offering—Price 
to public $50 per share. Company proposes to offer 
the securities to persons living in Brockway and sur- 
rounding communities. Proceeds—Company proposes to 
use proceeds, with proceeds of loan of $1,250,000 as 
follows: new building, $525,000; new and used equip- 
ment, $575,000; leased equipment, $250,000, and working 
capital, 400,000. 


®@ Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, lll. (5/20) 


4 
4 


1 





May 1 filed $20,000,000 10-year 134% debentures. Under- |) 


writers—Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dean Witter & Co.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., and Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 
Business—Tractors, diesel engines and electric sets, etc. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—It 
is contemplated that proceeds of sale, together with 
other funds will be devoted to expansion of company’s 
plant at Peoria. Total cost of.additions to the plant in~ 
cluding cost of real property is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. Company has already purchased and 
paid for the real property upon which the buildings are 
to be constructed. Accordingly, the proceeds will be 
used principally for the construction of buildings and the 
purchase of machinery and equipment for use in these 
buildings and replacing or supplementing equipment in 
existing buildings. The additional funds required esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 will be supplied from the com- 
pany’s treasury and possibly from temporary bank loans, 


® Cato Stores, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

April 26 (letter of notification) $75,000 common stock 
($10 par). Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co, 
Inc. Offering—Price to public $10.50. Proceeds—Gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 


@ Celotex Corp., Chicago (5/15) 

April 26 filed for 100,000 shares common stock. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 


provide in part for expansion program and improving / 


manufacturing and mining facilities and acquiring or 
constructing additional facilities. This program, the com- 
pany stated, is as yet in large part only tentative, and 
it is not possible at this time to estimate the total cost. 
Whatever additional funds may be required will be 
provided out of the company’s cash resources from the 
sale of additional securities or from other sources. Busi- 
ness—Building. material business. 


®@ Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 


April 25 filed $3,250,000 first mortgage bonds. 
will be sold at competitive bidding with the interest 
rate being named by the successful bidder. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Stroud & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the proceeds $2,944,000 will be applied 
to the redemption of an equal principal amount of first 
mortgage 334% bonds; balance will be set aside as a 
construction fund for property additions and better- 
ments. The premium of 748% and the accrued interest 
on the old bonds will be paid from the company’s gen- 
eral funds, 


(5/14) 


Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me. 


March 18 filed 220,000 shares of preferred stock ($100 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. By amendment 
filed March 29 company proposes to issue $13,000,000 ist 
& gen. mtge bonds series N due 1976 and 1,000,000 shares 
common (par $10). Securities will be sold through com- 
petitive bidding. Underwriters—By amendment. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Coffin & Burr; 
Harriman Ripley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, 
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Peabody & Co. (jointly); and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
{bonds only); W. C. Langley & Co. (pref. only). 
Offering—Company will offer to holders of 7% pre- 
ferred, $6 preferred and 5% $50 preferred stock right to 
exchange such stock on the basis of one share of new 
preferred for each $100 par value of old preferred plus 
a cash adjustment. Balance of new preferred stock will 
be sold to underwriters, to be selected by competitive 
bidding. Bids Invited—Company will receive bids up 
to May 7 for the purchase of the bonds, preferred stock 
and common stock. Bids will be accepted up to 11 a.m. 
for the bonds, Noon for the preferred stock and 3:00 
p.m. for the common stock (EDST). 


City Investing Co., New York (5/8) 

April 19 filed $4,800,000 convertible sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 1, 1961. Underwriting—First Boston 
Corp. Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
common stock of record May 17, 1946, the right to sub- 
scribe for the debentures on the basis of $500 of deben- 
tures for each 100 shares of common stock. Price by 
amendment. Unsubscribed debentures will be sold to 
underwriters to be offered the public. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds will be added to working capital. For details see 
issue of April 25, p. 2262. 


@ Columbia Pictures Corp., New York 

April 25 (letter of notification) approximately 500 shares 
common stock to be sold as result of grouping fractions 
resul.ing from declaration of a common stock dividend 
of 2%%. Proceeds will be paid pro rata to stock- 
holders entitled to fractional .certificates. 


ota (O.) & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
April 19 filed 744,455 shares of common stock ($10 par). 
Shares are issued and are owned by Continental Gas 
& Electric Corp. which is selling them. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Smith Barney & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Offering—Shares will be sold by Con- 
tinental at competitive bidding. Price to public by 
amendment. 


Compania Litgrofica De La Habana S. A. (5/15) 
(Havana (Cuba) Lithographing Co.) 

March 18 filed 19,419 shares of 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 197,000 shares 
of common (par 10c). The 19,419 shares of preferred 
and 162,000 shares of common are being purchased by 
the underwriters from certain stockholders. The re- 
maining 35,000 shares of common are being purchased 
from the company. Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., New 
York. Offering—Price by amendment. For details see 
issue of March 21. 


Dallas Title & Guaranty Co., Dallas, Texas 

Feb. 21 filed 25,000 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—None named. Offering—Company has 
granted holders of capital stock rights to subscribe at 
$20 per share to new stock at rate of one share of new 
for each share held. Company reserves right to sell 
any unsubscribed stock at public or private sale at $20 
per share. For details see issue of Feb. 28. 


Davidson Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich. (5/6) 
April 10 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares are outstanding and are being sold for account 
of certain stockholders. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, and Baker, Simonds and Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. For details 
see issue of April 11. 


@® Dayton Power & Light Co. (5/20) 

May 1 filed 1,530,000 shares common stock ($7 par). 
Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Morgan Sianley & Co., and W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lehman 
Brothers. Offering—The shares are owned by Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp. and are to be offered for 
subscription to the common stockholders of Columbia 
at rate of one share of Dayton for each eight shares 
of Columbia. Company will ask for bids by under- 
writers at competitive sale for the purchase of Dayton 
stock not subscribed. Price to Columbia stockholders 
will be the price named in the successful bid. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Hl. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories, Inc., Passalc, 

N. J. (5/10) 
March 29 filed 650,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents), of which 225,000 shares are being offered 
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May 3, 1946 


Bowser, Inc Preferred 
Roberts & Mander Corp.___-_---.---____- Common 


May 4, 1946 
United Wallpaper, Inc 


May 6, 1946 
Davidson Bros. Inc 
Eureka Williams Corp 
Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp 
Firth Carpet Co 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp 
Illinois Power Co. (11 a.m. CST)_Bonds and Debs. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.___Preferred 


Public Service Co. of N. H. (12 Noon EDST)— 
Common 


Samson United Corp Preferred 
Texas & New Orleans RR. (12 Noon EDST)-_Bonds 


May 7, 1946 
Aro Equipment Corp 


Central Maine Power Co.— 
Bonds (11 a.m.); Pfd. (Noon); Com. (3 p.m.) 


Mading Drug Stores Co Debs., Pfd. and Com. 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co._-_- Pfd. and Com. 
Palmetex Corp Common 
Standard Steel Spring Co Preferred 


May 8, 1946 
City Investing Co 
Columbus & So. Ohio Electric Co 
Island Air Ferries Inc 
National Skyway Freight Corp 
Public Flyers Inc 
Union Electric Co. (12 Noon EDST) 


May 9, 1946 
Preferred and Common 


May 10, 1946 
Dumont (Allen B.) Laboratories, Inc Common 
Hoffman Radio Corp Common 
Mortgage Associates, Inc.__Preferred and Common 
Walworth Co. -_-------- Debentures and Preferred 


May 11, 1946 
National Bellas Hess Inc 
U. S. Airlines, Inc 


May 12, 1946 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp 
Merchants Distilling Corp 


Preferred 


Preferred 


Debentures 
Common 
Common 
Common 
Common 

Preferred 


Holly Stores, Inc 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 


) 








May 13, 1946 
Beneficial Industrial Corp.._._Debs., Pfd. and Com. 
Brockway Glass Co., Preferred 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. Co.— 
Bonds and Preferred Stock 
Piper Aircraft Corp Common 
May 14, 1946 
Alden’s Inc _-acou--- Pretersee 
Central Indiana Gas‘Co...--.~- -.2s5---<es=- Bonds 
Kurwin Construction Corp Class B Preferred 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp 
Western Maryland Ry. (10 a.m, EST)— , 
Equipment Trust Certificates 


May 15, 1946 
Celotex Corp. ...-.<s.-ascedseu~snsauee Preferred 
Food Fair Stores, Inc 
Havana Lithographing Co 
Hudson Motor Car Co 
International Paper Co 
L’Aiglon Apparel, Inc 
Miles Shoes Inc Preferred and Commen 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co..__Debs. and Com, 
Neiman-Marcus Co Preferred 
Piper Aircraft Corp Preferred 
Radford (J. M.) Grocery Co Preferred 
Standard Oi} Co. (N. J.)i<s-ssccdoncee Debentures 


May 16, 1946 
Peerless Casualty Co 


May 18, 1946 


Bingham Stamping Co Preferred 
Miller-Wohl Co._--------- Preferred and Common 


May 19, 1946 


Automatic Signa) Crop.......------------ Common 
Harrison Wholesale Co Common 
Michael Brothers Common 


May 20, 1946 


Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Dayton Power & Light Co 

Heyden Chemical Co 

New York Stocks, Inc Special Stock 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd Capital Stock 
NE T,X, ol call taeisergineio onan adam Preferred 


May 24, 1946 
Kan. City Fire & Marine Ins. Co 


May 27, 1946 
Paulsboro Mfg. Co Preferred and Common 


May 31, 1946 
Air Products, Inc 
American Screw, Inc 

June 1, 1946 
United Grocers Co.i-...-.-.----- __...Debentures 


Class A Stock 
Preferred 








for sale by underwriters. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Price to public $7.375. Proceeds—-To expand television 
broadcasting and manufacturing facilities and operation 
in the low-frequency fields. For details see issue of 
April: 4. 


Eureka Williams Corp., Detroit (5/6) 
April 17 filed 17,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Shares being sold by officers and employees or their 
relatives. Offering—Shares may be sold from time to 
time upon the New York Stock Exchange or the Detroit 
Stock Exchange by the owners of such shares. For de- 
tails see issue of April 18. 


Federal Mfg. & Eng. Corp., Brooklyn (5/6) 
April 16 filed 116,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by four stockholders. Under- 
writers—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. . 


Firth Carpet Co., N. Y. (5/6) 


March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (no par), 
of which 33,436 shares are being sold by company, 61,150 


by Harold E. Wadely, President, and 30,414 by Graham 
Hunter, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. Un- 
derwriters—Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—To finance inventories, ac- 
counts receivable, general working capital. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


@ Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia (5/15) 

April 29 filed 40,000 shares of common stock ($1 par), 
issuable upon exercise of options to purchase common 
stock. The options to purchase common stock entitle 
the holders to purchase between Sept. 5, 1946 and Sept 
4, 1950, shares of common stock at $19.50 per share. 
The options were granted on Sept. 5, 1945. Proceeds— 
In the event that all options are exercised, corporation 
will realize $780,000, which it intends to use for in- 
creasing inventory, acquiring and equipping additional 
supermarkets, warehouses, etc. Business—Food stores 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
on Feb. 21 filed 81,249 common shares ($1 par, Cana- 
dian). Shares are being offered to residents of United 
States and Canada by Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd. These 

(Continued on page 2406) 
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(Continued from page 2405) 
shares are part of a recent oftering ot an aggregate of 
525,000 shares offered by the company in Canada to its 
own shareholders at $5 (Canadian) per share. Under- 
writers—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 25 King Street, 
West Toronto, is named underwriter. It is wholly owned 
and controlled by its parent company, Ventures, Ltd. 
Offering—Price is $5.10 (Canadian) per share, or the 
rab ae States equivalent. For details see issue of 
eb. 28. 


Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Jan. 4 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Canadian currency. Underwriters—No underwriters 
named. Offering—Company is offering common stock 
to public at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. If com- 
pany accepts offers from dealers to purchase the stock, 
company will sell to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents 
U. S. currency per share for resale at 50 cents U. S. 
currency per share. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. have withdrawn as under- 
writers. Offering—Price to the public by amendment. 
Stock is being offered initially to present shareholders 
at,a price to be filed by amendment. Holders of ap- 
proximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive their 
preemptive rights. Postponed indefinitely. For details 
see issue of Jan. 24. 


e wea Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
) 

April 24 filed 1,250,000 442% sinking fund debentures 
and 105,000 shares of common stock ($3.50 par). Of 
the common stock 39,400 shares are being sold by the 
corporation and 65,600 shares by certain stockholders. 
‘Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering— 
Debentures are being offered at 100 and the common 
stock at $10.65 per share. Preceeds—Approximately 
$600,000 will be used for the retirement of 14,899 shares 
of first preferred stock at $40 per share, $600,000 for 
the payment of bank indebtedness and $143,500 for the 
purchase of additional land and buildings. Business— 
Electroplating and polishing equipment. 


® Harrison Wholesale Co., Chicago, Hl. (5/19) 


April 30 filed 85,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by two stockholders, Albert L. 
Arenberg, President, 73,000 shares, and Louis Sisskind, 
Vice-President and Secretary, 12,600 shares. Under- 
writers—Brailsford & Co. Offering—Price to public 
$9.625. Proceeds—Go to the selling stockholders. Busi- 
ness—Interior illumination of transportation vehicles 
and. glazed window sash for the transportation industry. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—To be named by amendment. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. For details see issue of March 7. 


@® Heyden Chemical Co., New York (5/20) 

May 1 filed 90,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
series A. Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. Busi- 
ness—Synthetic organic chemicals for industrial and 
medicinal uses and of certain drugs, etc. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Of the proceeds 
$4,983,000 will be applied to redeem 38,000 shares of 
4% cumulative preferred series A and 10,000 shares of 
4% cumulative preferred series B and $2,500,000 to pre- 
pay a promissory note dated April 2, 1946, held by 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., and given in connection with 
acquisition by Heyden of 100,000 shares of the class B 
common stock of American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Balance will be added to working capital which has been 
reduced by cash payments made in connection with the 
acquisition of potash and of facilities located near 
Princeton, N. J., for the manufacture of penicillin. 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (5/10) 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—$97,125 to redeem preferred 
stock and approximately $400,000 to retire short-term 
bank borrowings; balance for working capital. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Holly Stores, Inc., New York (5/9) 


April 10, 32,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred (par $25), and 100,000 shares of common (par $1). 
Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Will be 


added to working capital. For details see issue of 
April 8. 


@ Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. (5/15) 
April 26 filed 226,973 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—W. E. Hutton & Co. Offering—Stock 
will be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares of common 
held. Price by amendment. Purpose—While company 
has adequate working capital for normal times ang con- 
ditions, in view of the production uncertainties facing 
all industry in the postwar period, and to be prepared 
for a possible increase in the present capacity of its 
plants because of the unprecedented demand for auto- 
mobiles, company will use net proceeds to augment its 
working capital. The statement adds: “With the end 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


of the war and with machinery and equipment markets 
again free, ithe company has already embarked upon 
a purchase program involving additions to and replace- 
ments of facilities in accordance with the plans for 
plant modernization and product design changes con- 
templated through the war period. Orders for machine 
tools and presses already placed aggregate approximately 
$2,000,000.” Business—Automobiles, light delivery 
trucks and replacement parts therefor. 


Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp., Salem, Mass. 
(5/6) 

March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Preceeds—Working 
capital for expanding operations and to retire present 
bank borrowing. Company intends to advance to Air 
King Products Co., Ine., a subsidiary recently acquired, 
$500,000 to equip new plants and for working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Feb. 27 filed $45,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1976 
and $9,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 1966. Un- 
derwriters—Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc., and The First Boston Corp. Bids Invited— 
Company will receive bids for the purchase of the above 
securities up to 11 a.m. (CST) May 6, at Room 1567— 
231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. Coupon rates are to 
be specified in the bids. 


® International Paper Co., New York (5/15) 
April 26 filed 400,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock and an indeterminate number of common shares 
(par $15). Dividend rate on new preferred will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriting—The sécurities are to be 
offered for exchange and no underwriting discounts or 
commissions are to be paid in connection with the of- 
fering. Offering—-Company proposes to offer holders of 
its cumulative conver.ible 5% preferred stock (par 
$100) the right to exchange 400,000 of such shares for 
new preferred and common on the basis of one share 
of new preferred and an indicated fractional share of 
common for each share of 5% preferred. The exact 
exchange offer will be filed by amendment. As of 
Dec. 31, 1945, there were 925,963 shares of 5% or old 
preferred stock outstanding. If more than 400,000 shares 
are deposited for exchange an allocation of the 5% pre- 
ferred to be accepted will be made. No certificates 
for a fraction of a share of common will be issued in 
connection with the exchange. A cash adjustment would 
be made in place of issuing fractional shares. Business 
—Manufacture and sale of kraft paper and board, book 
and bond papers, containers, etc. 


@® Island Air Ferries, Inc., Bohemia, L. I., N. Y. 
(5/8) 

April 29 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of common 

stock (par $1). Underwriter—E. P. Frazee & Co., Inc. 

Proceeds—Additional working capiial. Price $3 per 

share. 


@® Jersey Cent’! Pwr. & Lt. Co., Asbury Pk. (5/13) 
April 24 filed $34,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 
145,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Interest and dividend rates by amendment. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable underwriters will 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. (bonds only); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (stock only); First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (stock only). Offering—Prices to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds from the sale of 
securities estimated at $48,840,000, with proceeds from 
the sale of $5,500,000 new notes, a capital contribution 
of $5,000,000 to be made by NY PA NJ Utilities Co., 
parent, and general funds of company in the amount 
of $6,057,598 will be used to redeem and retire all of 
the presently outstanding bonds, notes, and preferred 
stock in the amount of roundly $65,000,000. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Fire & Mar. Ins. Co. (5/24) 
March 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares are 
being offered to common stockholders of record May 11 
at rate of one share of new stock for each share of com- 
mon held. Price by amendment. Subscription rights 
expire May 24. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Kurwin Construction Corp., Bklyn., N.Y. (5/14) 
April 26 (letter of notification) 600 shares class B 5% 
preferred non-voting stock (par $500). Offering—To 
be offered by the corporation, the total amount not to 
exceed $300,000. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
for purchase of lots for the building of two-family 
homes in County of Kings, New York City. 


L’Aigion Apparel, iInc., Philadetphia (5/15) 
March 11, 130,000 shares: of common stock, par $1. Of 


the total 80,000 shares are being purchased by the under- - 


writer from the company and 50,000 shares from two 
stockholders. Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price 
to public $6.50 per share. Proceeds—Purchase of new 
machinery and equipment; new plant, etc. For details 
see issue of April 18. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., N. Y. (5/6) 
March 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by Ira Guilden, research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing consultant of company. Under- 


: Inc. 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., rts 
and Emanuel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend 
ment. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Louisiana Ice Service Inc., Neodesha, Kan. 

April 29 (letter of notification) 250 shares common i 
$400 per share). Offering—Price per unit $400. xe 
underwriting. Proceeds—Added to capital of corpora- 
tion. pra 


Lynch Corporation, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Collin, Nor- 
ton & Co. Offering—Holders of common stock of record 
April 18 are offered the right to subscribe at the rate 
of one share for each five shares held at $15 per share. 
Management expects to offer at $15 per share to key 
personnel, other than the Presiden., such shares of pres- 
ent offering as are not subscribed for. Proceeds—To 
pay bank loans $581,000; to reimburse treasury for addi- 
tion to Toledo plant $125,000; to discharge other indebt- 
edness $150,000 and for working capital $244,000. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


NMicGraw (F. H.) & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
March 25 filed 36,000 shares of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
par) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10 cents). Un- 
derwriters—Granbery, Marache & Lord and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Mading Drug Stores Co., Houston, Tex. (5/7) 
March 30 filed $500,000 5% sinking fund debentures; 
50,000 shares of 55-cent cumulative preferred stock ($5 
par) and 40,000 shares of common ($1 par). Underwrit- 
ers—Alex. Brown & Sons; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., 
and G. H. Walker & Co. Offering—Price of debentures 
100 and prices of preferred and common stocks by 
amendment. Preceeds—Purchase of 3,587 shares of com- 


mon stock of Mading’s Drug Stores, Inc.; general cor-. 


porate purpose, including the opening and acquisition 
of additional stores. For details see issue of April 4. 


Mercantile Stores Co., Inc., New York (5/6) 
April 17 filed 279,250 shares common stock (no par). 
The shares are outstanding and are being sold by 21 
stockholders. Underwriters— Clark, Dodge and Co. 
Offering—Price to public will be filed by amendment. 


Merchants Distilling Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
(5/12) 

April 23 filed 136,254 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Offering—Shares are 
being offered by the corporation to the holders of its 
common stock for subscription prior to 3 p.m.June 4, 
1946, at $16 per share, pro rata, at the rate of one share 
for each five shares of common held. Proceeds— 
$1,500,000 of proceeds to reduce loans payable to banks, 
balance to working capital, to finance work in progress. 


@ Michael Brothers, Brooklyn (5/19) 

April 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also 60,000 additional shares of which 50,000 are re- 
served for issuance upon exercise of warrants, and 10,000 
shares for issuance upon exercise of options granted 
to George Markelson and Irving Isaacs. Underwriters— 
Burr & Co., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—-Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—Funds from sale of 
100,000 shares of common will be added to general funds 
and used to replace working capital expended to re- 
deem class A and B first preferred stock; balance will 
be used to increase merchandise inventories, finance 
instalment sales and, if conditions permit, establish 
additional stores in metropolitan New York. Business— 
Sells furniiure and home furnishings on instalment basis. 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Wi. (5/7) 

April 18 filed 40,000 shares of cumulative. preferred 
and 31,110 shares of common stock. Underwriters— 
Shields & Co. and Newhard, Cook & Co. Offering— 
Holders of common stock of Mid-West Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., predecessors are given the right to subscribe 
to new common stock ‘in ratio of one share of new 
common for each four shares of precedessor corpora- 
tion’s common stock. Price by amendment. Unsub- 
scribed common stock and preferred stock will be of- 
fered to public. Proceeds—Enlargement and rehabili- 
tation of company’s manufacturing facilities. For de- 
tails see issue of April 25, p. 2264. ; 


@ Miles Shoes Inc., New York (5/15) 

April 29 filed 23,444 shares of cumulative preferred (par 
$100) and 56,267 shares of common stock (par $1). The 
shares are to be sold by five stockholders following a 
recapitalization of the company in May. Underwriters 
—Weriheim & Co., and Lehman Brothers. Offering— 
Price to public will be filed by amendment. Business— 
Operation of a chain of retail shoe stores. 


@ Miller Investment Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
April 26 (letter of notification) 500 shares of preferred 
stock. Offering—To be offered by the company. Price 
$100 per share. Proceeds—Capital purposes. 


@ Miller-Wohl Co., Inc., New York (5/18) 

April 29 filed 40,000 shares 442% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $50) and 50,000 shares common stock 
(par 50¢). The common stock is outstanding and is 
being sold by four stockholders. Underwriters—Allen 
& Co, Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pre- 
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ceeds—Company intends to use the proceeds from sale 
of the preferred stock to meet the cost of constructing 
and equipping additional stores on properties which have 
been leased and which the company is-seeking to lease 
and the cost of enlarging existing stoéres, and to add 
any balance to working capital. Business—Operates a 


chain of stores, all selling women’s wearing apparel and 
_ accessories. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 

_ @polis (5/6) 
April 17 filed 85,700 shares of convertible preference 
stock (par $100) and common stock to be reserved for 
issue on conversion of the series A preference stock. 
Underwriters—Union Securities Corp. Offering—New 
preference stock is being offered to the holders of out- 
standing preferred stock. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters who will offer them to the public 
at $108 per share. Purpese—To refinance preferred 
stock. For details see issue of April 18. 


@ Moose Creek Ranch, Inc., Lewiston, idaho 
April 25 (letter of notification) $15,000 common stock 
($100 par). Offering—Price in blocks of 10 shares at 
$100 per share-or $1,000. Proceeds—For block building 
construction and improvements. 


Mortgage Associates, Inc., Philadetphia (5/10) 
April 22 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative. preferred stock (par $20) and 3,500 common 
. Shares (par $10). Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd 
Offering—To be offered in units of 10 shares of  pre- 
; ferred and 7 shares of common at $207 per unit. Pro- 
_ ceeds—Working capital. 


© Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., N. Y. (5/15) 
April 26 filed $35,000,000 40-year 244% debentures and 
96,099 shares of common stock ($100 par). Underwriters 
—Bonds will be offered at competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan, Stanley & Co., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Offering of common stock not un- 
derwritten. Offering—The 96,099 shares of common 
stock will be offered for subscription at par to holders 
of record May 27, 1946, of the 480,497 shares of com- 
mon, in the ratio of one share for each five shares then 
held. Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of debentures will 
be used to retire $30,000,000 344% debentures called 
for redemption June 1, 1946, at 105, and to reduce the 
amount of advances from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., parent, which are expected to approximate 
$7,850,000 at time proceeds are received. Company in- 
tends to use proceeds from sale of the stock to pay 
advances from parent and for general corporate pur- 
poses, including extensions, additions and improvements 
ta = Registration Statement No. 2-6358. Form A-2. 
-26-46.) 


@ Mutual Loan Co., Portiand, Ohio 

April 25 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares 5% cumula- 
tive series preferred ($100 par). Offering—Price to 
public $100 per share. Stock is being sold by officers 
of company, but s.ock. not sold by them is to be offered 
by Wm. P. Harper & Sons & Co., Seattle, as agent. 
Proceeds—General corporate purposes. 


National Bellas Hess, tnc., N. Kansas City, Mo. 
(5/11) 


April 22 filed 397,644 shares common stock ($1 par). 


Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering to holders of common stock the new 
stock for subscription at rate of one share for each five 
shares of common held. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Will be added to working capital. For details 
see issue of April 25, p. 2264. 


National Skyway Freight Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (5/8) 
March 30 filed 500,000 common share (par $1).—Under- 
writers—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price to public 
$5 per share. Proceeds—Working capital. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


® Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas, Texas (5/15) 
April 29 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Of- 
fering—Price to public by amendment. Proeceeds—Pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the retirement of $396,800 first 
mortgage 4% serial bonds at 103; to the redemption 
of the 6,198 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
at $105 per share plus dividends, and for working capital. 
Business—Operates a specialty store. 


@ New York Stocks, Inc., New York (5/20) 


May 1 filed 1,500,000 shares of special stock. Offering— 


At market. Proceeds—For investment. 


Ohio Public Service Co., Cleveland, 0. 

March 30 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; $5,500,000 serial notes and 156,300 shares of cum- 
ulative preferred stock (par $100). Interest rate on the 
bonds and notes and dividend rate on the preferred 
stock by amendment. Underwriters—To be filed by 
amendment. Probable bidders include Mellon Securities 
Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); the First 
- Boston Corp. Offering—Prices to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Redemption and payment of bonds, notes and 
preferred stock. For details see issue of April 4. 


Paimetex Corp., Pinellas Park, Fla. (5/7) 
March 22 filed 250,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering 
—Price to public is $3.25 per share. Proceeds—Purchase 
ad gray occupied under lease, new dryer, working capi- 
tal, etc. . 


@® Panhandle Producing & Refining Co., New York 
“ April 29 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Stock is to be issued to Claude Neon 


Lights, Inc. in. connection with the acquisition from 
the latté®' OF eér.ain oil and gas leaseholds. Claude Neon 
Ligh.s, Inc. intends to sell this stock (presently valued 
“at $144,000 or $12 per share) when the shares are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, presumably on the 
Exchange. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. (5/27) 
March 29 filed 9,886.,shares 6% cumulative preferred 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the*~wvarrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia, Offering—21,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
old Shares). for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. (5/16) 
March 8 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Common stockholders given right to subscribe 
for new shares in ratio of 5 additional shares for each 
11 shares held, at-$14 per share. Rights expire May 1. 
For details see issue of March 14. 


@ Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., N. Y. (5/14) 
April 25 filed 80,000 shares capital stock (par $7). Un- 
derwriters—None named. Offering—The 80,000 shares 
are reserved for issue upon the exercise of warrants 
which were issued to holders of common stock of Gen- 
eral Cement Corp. in connection with a merger of that 
corporation into Pennsylvania-Dixie effective Dec. 21, 
1945. The warrants are exercisable on and after June 
1, 1946, and on and before May 31, 1949, at $20 per 
share. Proceeds—Sums received upon the exercise of 
warrants will be added to the general funds of the 
company. Business—Portland cement, limestone, sand 
gravel and other building materials. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
only); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 
—Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of March-28. 


® Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. (5/15) 
May 26 filed 150,000 shares 442% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10). Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds, together with $22,500 if all of the under- 
writers elect to purchase 45,000 stock purchase warrants 
at 50¢ per warrant share, will be added to working 
capital. The increase in working capital is deemed 
desirable, particularly for use in the carrying of in- 
creased inventories, in connection with the corporation 
again engaging in the manufacture of aircraft for civil- 
ian purposes on a scale which is expected to be con- 
siderably larger in volume than prior to the war. The 
company expects to retire existing mortgage indebt- 
edness of $63,000, and notes payable of $18,179, and to 
pay its notes to banks due May 24, 1946, of $400,000. 
Business—Manufacture and assembly of light airplanes. 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. (5/13) 
Feb. 18 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—Price to 
ie, will be filed by amendment. For details see issue 
of Feb. 20. 


Public Flyers, Inc., N. Y. (5/8) 
April 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price 
to public $3 per share. Proceeds—Payment of notes, 
purchase of flight equipment, additional hangar facili- 
ties, improvement of airport property and other related 
uses. For details see issue of April 11, 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
March 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Probable bidders 
include Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blvth & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr Inc. 
(jointly). Offering—Company will sell at competitive 
bidding, for an aggregate price of $5,000,000, not ex- 
ceeding 500,000 shares of common stock, the number of 
shares to be determined by each bidder. Proceeds— 
New common and preferred are being issued to retire 
117,404 shares of old preferred and serial notes and to 
provide funds for construction and extension. Bids In- 
vited—Companyrissinviting , bids for«the purehase of 
common shares, at an aggregate price of $5,000,000, the 
number of shares to be determined by the _ bidders. 
Bids will be received up to 12 noon (EDST) on May 6 
at company’s office, 1087 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 


& eer (J. M.) Grocery Co., Abilene, Tex. 
(5/15) 

April 29 filed 15,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 

(par $50). Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 

Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To 

finance in part acquisition of the stock of the predecessor 

company. Business—Wholesale grocery company. 


——' 


Roberts & Mander Corp., Hatboro, Pa. (5/3) 
April 2 filed 283,790 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Company is offering 175,000 shares and Stroud & Co. 
Inc. is offering 108,790 shares which it owns. Under- 
writers—Stroud & Co. Inc. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company plans to use its 
share of the proceeds for the payment of $600,000 bank 
loans, balance for working funds. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
March 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
an exclusive option dated Feb. 20, 1946, to Morgan U. 
Kemerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
at 30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
per share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
has assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
in consideration of $1, the former’s right and optioa to 
purchase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
Kemerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
market the shares optioned to him through the medium 
of a registered broker or brokers in the United States, 
Offering—Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S. 
funds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ment work, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


Salt Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 

March 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 certifi- 
cates in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 
writers—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
Philadelphia. Offering—Company is offering the cer- 
tificates of interest to stockholders on basis of one share 
interest represented thereby for each share of common 
stock held at 58 cents per share. Proceeds—Exploring 
and developing. For details see issue of April 4. 


Samson United Corp., Rochester, N. Y. (5/6) 
March 15 filed 125,000 shares of 55¢ cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $8). Underwriters—Burr 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public $10 per share, 
For details see issue of March 21. 


® Sandy Boy Mines, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

April 26 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares commom 
(par $1). Price to public $1 per share. No under- 
writing. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock are given right to subscribe to new 
common shares at rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of any such stock held. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment. for modernization of present facilities, etc. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Sinclair Oil Corp., New York 
Dec. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Shares are being sold by H. F. Sinclair. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to the public based 
on market. For details see issue of April 4. 


® Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) (5/15) 

April 29 filed $85,000,000 25-year 23%,% debentures, 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, to- 
gether with other funds of company, will be applied 
to the redemption on or about June 14, 1946, of $85,- 
000,000 25-year 3% debentures due June 1, 1961, at 
101 and accrued interest. 


a> Steel Spring Co., Corapolis, Pa. 

/7) 

April 10 filed 100,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $50). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters 
—Goldman, Sachs and Co. Offering—The price to pub- 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—Principally for expanding 
existing facilities for manufacture of bumpers for pas- 
senger automobiles. For details see issue of April 11. 


Steep Rock tron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. (5/20)' 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
zorporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Super-Cold Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 29 filed 200,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sutro & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co, 
Offering—Price to public $6 per share. Proceeds— 
Approximately $575,000 will be applied in payment of 
existing current liabilities, including bank loans; $200,000 
for purchase of machinery and equipment, and remain- 
der for working capital. For details see issue of April 4, 


®@Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, O. (5/20) 

May 1 filed 60,000 shares of 444% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred (par $50). Underwriter—W. E. Hutton 
& Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Will be used to redeem $2.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock at $52.50 a share. There were 
35,740 shares of $2.25 dividend preferred outstanding 
as of March 31, last. Balance of proceeds, plus other 
funds, will be used for acquisition of additional facilities, 
reduc.ion of bank loans, etc. Business—Manufactures 
and seils truck trailers and truck-trailer bodies. 


Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par). 
Stock constitutes all of the outstanding common stock of 
Tucson and is owned by Federal Light and Traction Co, 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Harriman Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp., 

(Continued on page 2408) 
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(Continued from page 2407) 
and Blyth & Co., Ine. (jointly). Offering—Federal will 
offer the stock for sale at competitive bidding and price 
to public will be filed by amendment. 


Tyler (C. A.) & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 490 shares no par com- 
mon stock. Price to public $125 per share. Under- 


writers—G. M. Rose & Co. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


March 29 filed 130,000 shares of preferred stock (no 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
By amendment. Probable bidders include White, Weld 
& Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers. Bids Invited—Company will 
receive bids up to 12 noon (EDST) on May 8 for ser- 
vices in obtaining exchanges of the outstanding $5 
preterred stock for the new preferred stock and for 
the purchase of any new preferred not issued in the 
a offer. Dividend rate is to be specified in 
the bid. 


Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb, 4 filed 42,000 shares capital stock (no par). Under- 
writers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Company will offer the 42,000 shares for a period of 
two weeks after the effective date of registration for 
sale to stockholders at $15.50 per share. For details 
s@e issue of Feb. 7. 


® United Grocers Co., Brooklyn (6/1) 


April 25 (letter of notification) $300,000 5% debentures 
dated June 1, 1946; due June 1, 1956. Offering—To be 
offered by company to stockholders and customers: also 
exchanged for $75,000 6% bonds to be redeemed July 
1, 1946. Price, par. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
as follows: payment of bonds, $75,000; construction of 
new building, $150,000; mechanizing warehouse equip- 
ment, $25,000; working capital, $50,000. 


U. S. Airlines, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. (5/11) 
April 22 filed 900,000 shares common stock (par $1) 
and 300,000 stock purchase warrants, of which 150,000 
have been issued to Harry R. Playford, President, and 
150,000 will be issued to underwriters. Underwriters— 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


R. H. Johnson & Co. Offering—Price to public $3.25 
per share. Proceeds—To pay principal and interest on 
bank loan, to finance purchase of additional aircraft, 
equipment, etc., and for working capital. 


United States Rubber Co., New York 
April 11, $40,000,000 242% debentures, due May 1, 1976. 
Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—To provide additional 
working capital. Offering temporarily postponed. For 
details see issue of April 18. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
Feb. 13 filed 3,500 shares of common stock (letter of 
notification). Shares are for account of certain stock- 
holders. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. 


United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago (5/4) 

April 15 filed 40,000 shares cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $50). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters — Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering — 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Corporate 
purposes, including enlargement and equipping of a 
factory building at Montgomery, lll. For details see 
issue of April 18. 


Valley View Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares common 
stock. Price to public 624%¢ per share. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles 

March 29 filed 80,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
$1 dividend convertible series ($15 par), and 80,000 
shares common stock ($1 par). Underwriters—Bate- 
man, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—Price to 
public is $16.625 a share for preferred and $5.25 a share 
for the common. Proceeds—Purchase of business and 
assets of Gaffers & Sattler and Occidental Stove Co.; 
additions and tooling and additional working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


Walworth Co., N. Y. (5/10) 
March 29 filed $4,500,000 convertible debentures due 
May 1, 1976, and 20,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Interest and dividend rates 
by amendment. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—$4,590,000 
to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds due April 1, 1955; 
$619.120 to restore working capital expended for re- 


demption of 6% preferred; $800,000 for improved foun- _} 


dry and finishing equipment; $220,000 for acquisition of 
two warehouses; balance for working capital. For de- 
tails see issue of April 4. 


Weeden & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 28 filed 10,000 shares 4% convertible preferred 
stock ($50 par) and 1,501.6 shares common (no par), 
Underwriters — None named. Offering — Price of pre- 
ferred stock is $50 per share and of the common stock 
$40 per share. Proceeds—General funds for use in oper+ 
ations. For details see issue of April 4. 


@® West Virginia Water Service Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

April 23 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares common 

stock (no par). Stock is being sold by John L. Shea, 

D/B/A Shea & Co., Boston. Price to public $20 per 

share. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 
Feb. 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Or- 
fering—Price to public 30 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock- 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offering 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb, 7, 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 
April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


® American Broadcasting Co., New York 

April 25, E. J. Noble, Chairman, announced company 
is planning to offer a substantial amount of authorized 
but unissued common stock to the public and to owners 
of radio stations affiliated with the network, through 
an underwriting group headed by Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc. Offer is dependent on approval of FCC. 


American Gas & Power Co. 
April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 
April 19 company reports that under a refinancing plan 
now being negotiated, it is expected that outstanding 
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$15,500,000 term bank loans will be retired in near 
future. Probable underwriters include W. E. Hutton 
& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co., and The First Boston Corp. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Art-Craft Brier Pipe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 12 company has arranged the sale of 100,000 shares 
of common stock at $2.25 per share. Proceeds for ex- 
pansion. Underwriter—B. G. Cantor & Co., New York. 


Artioom Corp., Philadeiphia 


July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders, at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Probable underwriters, Lehman 
Brothers. 


Atlas Imperial Diese! Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. _ 


@ Barcalo Manufacturing Co.,’ Buffalo 

April 24 stockholders voted to increase common stock 
from 100,000 shares. (par $8.33) to 200,000 shares (par 
$8.33), in order to. provide for future expansion. Prob- 
able underwriter, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


® Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago 

May 1 company stated early registration of 59,862 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $100) 
expected. The new issue, to be voted on by stock- 
holders June 1, will be offered in exchange for $4.25 
preferred. Glore, Forgan & Co. will be. underwriters. 





Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks, 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

Stockholders will vote May 7 on approving a plan te 
refund $29,240,000 first mortgage 342s and $11,850,000 
4% debentures. Plan is said to provide for $10,000,000 
new preferred stock, mortgage bonds and serial notes 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Approval of 
stockholders and New York Public Service Commission 
necessary. Probable bidders will include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (bonds only), Mellon Securities Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


(The) Budd Co., Philadelphia 

June 11 stockholders of Edward G. Budd Co., and Budd 
Manufacturing will vote on merging, the surviving com- 
pany to be The Budd Co. Additional capital would be 
provided through sale of 537,000 shares of common stock 
to be initially offered to stockholders on a one for five 
basis. New company would also sell $30,000,000 of de- 
bentures to retire existing indebtedness. Probable 
underwriters are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhodes & Co. 


® California Electric Power Co., Riverside, Calif. 
The sale of $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 170,000 
shares of common stock is expected about May 30. 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc, 
(bonds): The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. (bonds); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (stock). 


Central & Southwest Utilities Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Third amended plan filed with SEC in March provides 
that company be merged with American Public Service 
Co. into corporation known as Central & South West 
Corp. Sufficient number of shares of new company 
would be sold at competitive bidding to provide funds, 
not otherwise supplied, to retire outstanding preferred 
stocks of Central and American. Possible bidders: Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co, 
(Joint); Smith Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
(Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and First Boston Corp. (Joint). 
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Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon ‘first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds, 1994, 
now is expected to be delayed until all litigation on 


‘the reorganization is completed. Earlier plans were for 


the retirement of the bonds July 1. Three investment 
banking groups were set up to enter competition for 
any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Mellon Se- 
curities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
March 18 stockholders granted management’s request to 
mortgage system’s properties said to be forerunner to 
refund $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplated 
new bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding, would 
initially, it is said, involve $100,000,000. Morgan Stanley 
& Co. probable underwriters. . 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
March 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission appli- 
cation to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 common 
shares, after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensions. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curites Corp. (jointly). 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


General Finance Corp., Chicago 
‘April 19 reported early registration of $3,000,000 4% 
convertible preferred stock (par $50). Underwriter, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 


April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


IlMinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 

April 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
tal structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
on basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
pany states underwriting is available for this conver- 
sion program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
purchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ferred not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
issuance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
and such additional common shares to provide cash to 
pay dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
able bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


@® Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 

April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 34%4s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

March 27 stockholders increased authorized common 
from 1,200,000 shares (no par) to 3,000,000 shares (par 
$1). The outstanding 759,325 shares were split 2 for 1, 
increasing outstanding shares to 1,518,650. Unissued 
shares will be available for issuance when needed for 
future expansion. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. and associates underwrote preferred financing 
in 1944. 


International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 
May 20 stockholders will vote on approving sale of 145,- 
$34 unissued common shares. It is proposed to give 
stockholders rights to purchase additional shares on 
basis of one new share for each five common shares held. 
White, Weld & Co. will be underwriters. 


Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
May 14 stockholders will vote on proposal to issue 
$14,000,000 additional first mtge. bonds as part of program 
to refund $14,000,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Ist 
Mtge. 5s. Probable bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 
Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addi- 
tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. S. 
Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 
April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 


(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. SEC has set April 25 for 
hearing on _ plan. 


Missouri Power & Light Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
April 9 company announced that it is giving considera- 
tion to refinancing outstanding senior securities. Com- 
pany has outstanding 50,000 shares $6 preferred stock. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


@ Nakano (K.) Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 


Sealed bids for the purchase of 53.3% of the outstanding 
common stock of the company will be received until 
3:30 p.m. (EDST) May 24 by the Alien Property 
Custodian, 120 Broadway, New York, and until 10:00 
a.m. (Honolulu time) by the APC’s office in the 
Yokohama Specie Bank Building, Honolulu. Shares 
were seized by the Alien Property Custodian Oct. 4, 
1943, under the terms of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 


Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 


April 24 company has under consideration plans for 
sale on May 9 of $15,000,000 new bonds. The new issue 
will be designed to provide funds for retirement of the 
outstanding first 4s, due 1978. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co., and The 
First Boston Corp. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


New York Dock Co., N. Y. 


April 24 reported negotiations will be resumed within 
month for refunding of $10,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 
due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 years. Prob- 
able underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 34s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidder, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. ' 


Northern States Power Co. of Minnesota 


April 23 Lehman Brothers; Riter & Co.; Lehman Corp., 
and Overseas Securities Co., Inc., submitted to SEC a 
draft of a proposed reorganization plan for Northern 
States Power Co. (Del.) which provides for a “stock 
and option to sell for cash” method of distribution. 
Plan provides for reclassification of common of North- 
ern States Power of Minnesota, operating company, into 
8,216,228 shares of common, all of which will be owned 
by the Delaware parent and distributed to the latte’’s 
preferred and common stockholders. The stock to be 
distributed would be equal to the call price of the pre- 
ferred stock and a bonus. The offering price of the Min- 
nesota common would be determined by negotiation be- 
tween representatives of the underwriting syndicate 
and of present holders of the Delaware company’s 
class A and B common stocks. Probable bidders include 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Ohio Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
March 21 filed with Ohio P. U. Commission application 
to sell through competitive bidding 204,153 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion, etc. Probable 
bidders include First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.-Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 


Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common. stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common, stock,,, xreeeeds .of avhich 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include’ Merrill Linch, Piérce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp.; and White, Weld & Co. 


@ Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 


April 24, annual report reveals company is contem- 
plating an offering to stockholders of authorized but 
unissued common stock before the close of 1946 to 
finance projects in Latin America. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 
March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 





issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 


and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


© Pere Marquette Ry. 


April 24, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
company’s $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%ss will be un- 
dertaken following consumma.ion of merger of road 
with Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Probable underwriters 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


@ Philadelphia (Pa.) Electric Pov-er Co. 

April 19 company filed with SEC a plan to simplify 
capital structure which embraces among others the pro- 
posed sale through competitive bidding of $30,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1975; $12,000,000 of serial no‘és 
to be sold to banks, insurance companies and institutions; 
issue Of 242,000 common shares in exchange for demand 
notes of Philadelphia Electric Co., parent, and sel) 
120,000 common shares to Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Probable bidders will include Halsey, Stuart & Co.. 
Inc.; Drexel & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.: Shields 


. — and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley 
Oo. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia 
May 17 stockholders will vote on increasing capital 
stock from 2,000,000 shares of common to a total ‘of 
3,370,057 shares, consisting of 250,000 preferred shares 
(par $100), 2,500,000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 
class B stock (par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent 
capital as may be required for future expansion. Smith. 
Barney & Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities 
takes place, ’ 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Company it is understood expects to register at an early 
date for public offering an issue of 15-year debentures 


and additional income debentures. Probable under- 
writers, Blair & Co, 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


The New York Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the sale to Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., of $6,238,000 
35-year 242% first mortgage bonds at a premium :of 
$32,000, under agreement that corporation shall offer 
bonds at competitive sale within 90 days, and if better 
offer is received, it shall reacquire and dispose of the 
bonds to the best bidder. Previously the Commission 
denied corporation’s petition to sell the issue privately 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 company has petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure. 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683 ) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, bu‘ 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


% Southern California Water Co., Los Angeles 
April 30 company applied to California RR. Commission 
for authority to issue 32,000 shares 4% preferred stock 
(par $25) to be sold to a group of institutional pur- 
chasers for $26.66 a share. Proceeds would be used to 
pay $300,000 notes and for improvements. 


® Southern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Company has under consideration a plan to issue ap- 
proximately $18,000,000 bonds due 1965 to refund out- 
standing bonds and serial notes. Probable underwriters 
included Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 


® Spiegel, Inc., New Yorn 

April 25 stockholders voted to increase common stock 
from 1,750,000 to 3,000,000 shares (par $2) and granted 
an option to employees and officials to purchase an 
additional 30,000 shares. The additional shares would 
be used to increase working capital when necessary. 
Probable underwriter, Harriman Ripley & Co. 


@ Sunray Oil Corp. 

May 1 proposed merger of Sunray and Transwestern 
Oil Co. announced, subject to stockholders’ approval. 
Public distribution of securities of Sunray is proposed 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co. principal underwriters. 


_* 


Texas & New Orleans RR. 
Company is inviting bids for the sale of $15,000,000 Ist & 
ref. mtge. bonds series B and $45,000,000 Ist & ref. mtge. 
bonds series C. Bids will be accepted up to 12 noon 
(EDST) on May 6 at company’s office, 165 Broadway, 
New York City. Probable bidders include Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


@ Textron, Inc. 
April 30 it was sta ed that a plan was under way to 


finance a new company to acquire the assets of Nashua 

Manufacturing Co.,-95% of the common stock of which 

is owned by Textron. Probable underwriter, Blair & Co. 
(Continued on page 2410) 
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Prospective Security Offerings 





(Continued from page 2409) 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%4s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


United Printers & Publishers Inc., Joliet, Hl. 


April 10 stockholders voted to increase authorized 
common stock (par $1) from 400,000 shares to 1,000,000 
shares. Company contemplates sale of 165,656 addi- 
tional shares, proceeds of which will be used to redeem 
at $35 a share outstanding 100,000 $2 preference stock. 
Probable underwriter A. C. Allyn & Co. 


United States Radiator Corp., Detroit 
April 24 annual meeting adjourned to May 15 when new 
lan of recapitalization and refinancing should be ready 
or submission to stockholders. Previous plan rejected 
by stockholders March 1 last. Probable underwriters, 
White, Weld & Co. 


@ Wabash Railway 

May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


@ Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
April 26 President John J. Kronenberg announced that 
company proposes to offer 150,000 common shares to 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 
e 


retire preferred stock. Issue weuld not be under- 


written. 


® Western Maryland Ry., Baltimore 


Company will receive bids up to 10 a.m. (EST) May 14, 
at its office, 506 Standard Oil Blidg., Bal.imore, Md,, for 
the purchase of $2,000,000 equipment trust certificatés 
series J, to be dated June 15, 1946 and payable $200,000 
annually June 15, 1947 to 1956. Probable bidders in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler. 


Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. Probable 
bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
April 23 under dissolution plan of North West Utilities 
Co. filed with SEC, Middle West Corp. (parent), pro- 
poses to invite bids for sale of not more than 32,000 
shares of common stock of Wisconsin, as would not be 
distributed to stockholders of Middle West. Probable 
bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


® World Bank 


April 30 i. was stated that Hallgarten & Co. offered 
its services im marketing bond issues of the World’ Bank. 
Offieers of the concern told Government representatives 


they believe the so-called Bretton Woods bonds—prob- 


ably to be floated this fall—would get “a good recep- 
tion” from American investors. The bonds are intended 
.O build up the bank’s resources for the making of re- 
construction and development loans to foreign countries. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 254%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


York County (Pa.) Gas Co. 
Directors have approved a tentative financing plan under 
which all present debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $2,482,300) would 
be retired. Plan, in addition to issuance of $450,000 bank 
loan and sale of 3,660 shares of Pennsylvania Gas & 








stockholders at $20 per share, proceeds to be used to 


consin Co. 


White, Weld & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co., and The Wis- 


Electric Co. preferred now owned, calls for the sale of 


$1,700,000 new first mortgage bonds. 





Secret Treasury Testimony Disclosed 


(Continued from page 2361) 


proposed, the Bretton Woods 
agreement entered into, should be 
because it would take from a year 
to a year and a half to get the 
machinery inio operation so as to 
serve the purpose intended under 
the Bretton Woods agreements, 
and that this loan, or a similiar 
loan, would come along later. 

Mr. Taft. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. Eliender. I yield. 

Mr. Taft. I think it should be) 
made clear what happened in con- 
nection with the Bre.ton Woods | 
agreement. 





So there was an executive session, 
and he assured us that that was 
not necessary, and that Bretton 
Woods was the way to solve the 
difficulty. 


I myself always took the posi- 
tion ihat Bretton Woods would not 
solve it, that we were throwing 
our money away on Bretton 
Woods, and now it appears we 
were. That never did solve the 
exchange situation; at least, that 
is now the claim of the Treasury 





itself, 
I do not think it was understood | 










Our 
Reporter’s 
Report 


UP. > 
Lc 











The changed position in the 
Treasury bond market, along 
with the elimination of the pref- 
erential discount rate on certain 


government paper at the Federal | 


Reserve Banks, is finding reflec- 
tion in some revision of ideas rel- 


That agreement was |at any time that we were going to) ative to yields in the corporate 


proposed by the Treasury as a/have $6,000,000,000 for Bretton) pond market. 


solution of the exchange difficul- | 
ties of the world. 


Woods and another $4,000,000,000 | 


Naturally the situation has not 


Then Mr. for Great Britain. The suggestion | peen drastically changed, but at 


Williams came and said, “No; that of the committee report was that jeast the headlong rush toward 
is not the proper approach. There | there might be some additional|the vanishing point in yields to 
should be what we call ihe ‘key-/| assistance needed for Great Brit- | buyers appears to have been halt- 


nation approach.’ ” | 


we lend Great Britain $3,000,000,- | that I thought the claim that this | 
000, that is the proper way to; would solve the problem was) 


solve the exchange difficulties of | 
the world. If that is done first, | 
we will not have to have any 
Bretton Woods fund of $6,000,- 
000,000. We will get along wi-h 
perhaps half a billion, an incon- 
sequential amount.” 


Thereupon, Mr. White, of the 
Treasury, appeared before our 
committee in executive session 
and said that Britain did not need 
a loan, that Bretton Woods would 
solve ihe problem, that they owed 
a lot of money, but they did not 
expect, to have any difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. They 
were atraid that if that proposal 
was brought forward, it would de- 
feat Bretton Woods, and the 
Treasury had sold Bretton Woods 
as a solution of the difficulties and 
they did not want the key-nation 
approach. 

Mr. McClelian. Is that testi- | 
mony of record? 

_ Mr. Taft. No; that was in execu- | 
tive session, but I think his gen- | 
eral position was borne out by | 
the testimony of the Secretary of | 
the Treasury. 


Mr. Barkley. 





wrong, and that we would be 
faced with the proposal of anoiher 
loan for Great Britain. But cer- 
tainly it was not contemplated at 
the time that we were going to 
have both Bretton Woods and a 
loan to Great Britain. . 


After all, two-thirds of this 
loan is to do exactly what Bretton 
Woods was guaranteed to do, 
namely, solve the exchange situ- 
ation of the world and put the 
pound cn such a basis that it could 
be exchangeable throughout the 
world. <A _ portion of the loan, 
a billion and a quarter dollars, as 
I recall, is to enable the British 
to buy goods in this country, 
which is the only purpose for 
which we lend money to the other 
countries. We do not lend any 


other country money except to 
buy goods in this country, where, 
by our physical production, we 
can in some way benefit their 
economy and enable them to get 
their economic machinery in or- 
der. So far as two-thirds of this 
loan is concerned, it is to do ex- 


He said, “If; ain, and I think I said on the floor | eq for the time being. 


Investment bankers are in- 
clined to give a bit more weight 
to the status of the potential 
buyer in dressing up bids for 
new securities where these fall 
under the competitive bidding 
rule of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
A case in point is the 
000 


Electric Light & Power Co. of | operations, 
competitive 
bidding on Tuesday and due for | 


Baltimore, sold in 


reoffering today. 

Prior to the letdown in the 
government market the Street 
was talking along price lines 
which indicated bankers were 
hoping to reoffer this issue on 
about a 2.40 to 2.50% yield 
basis. 

But the successful group paid 
the company a price of 103.5534 
for a 254% coupon and planned 
reoffering today at a price of 
104% to yield 2.55%. Prelimin- 
ary inquiry, according to deal- 
ers, indicated a fast sale of the 
issue 

Real Test Ahead 


The real test of the new “issue 


ing and naturally the rank and 
file in the investment banking 


see the price tag. 


| 
bentures wil be offered at a dis- 
count from par, with some feeling 





| fairly liberal. 


Utah Power & Light Ce. 


Utah Power & Light Co.’s new 
| issue of $32,000,000 of first mort- 
| gage bonds, to mature in 35 years, 


| was placed on the market yester- 


| day at a price of 101% by a bank- | 


ing group which paid the com- 
pany a figure of 100.549 for a 
2%4% coupon. 

This undertaking, according 
to conjecture around the market 
place had all the earmarks of a 
real selilng job. According to 
such sources bonds were around 
in ample supply as the first day 
of public offering closed. 

| Proceeds will be used by the 
|company, along with other cor- 
| porate funds, to retire outstand- 
|ing obligations in the amount of 
| $43,500,000 bearing coupon rates 
| of 3% % to 5%. 


| Wabash A Candidate 


| considered in the realm of early 


$44,660,- | Possibilities as sources of new is- | 


issue of Consolidated Gas,| Sues growing out of eee | 


the . Wabash 
| stands well out in front. 


This carrier has an issue of 
$47,000,000 of first mortgage 


world is waiting anxieusly to | 


The consensus is that the de-| 


that perhaps the discount will be | 


Among the railroads which are | 


34% bonds outstanding, sold 
early last year and due in 1971, 
which market analysts calcu- 
late could be refunded on an 
interest saving basis. 


Of course any continuation of 
ithe setback in governments and 
high-grade corporates might 
cause some revision of ideas in 
' that direction. But that this po- 
tential project is arousing lively 
interest may be gleaned from the 
fact that at least two banking 
groups have been formed to enter 
bids for any new issue that may 
materialize. 


Scranton Electric Co. 


Lively bidding attended the 
sale on Tuesday, in open bidding, 
of blocks of 53,248 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 1,214,000 shares 
of common stock of the Seranton 
Electric Co. 

The preferred stock, by the 
company, brought out bids by 
five groups with the success- 
ful bidder paying a price of 
100.19 for a 3.35% dividend 
rate. Re-offering is being made 
teday, with the preferred priced 
at 101.50 and the common aft 
22%. 

Three groups bid for the com- 
mon stock, which was being sold 
by American Gas & Electric Co., 
with the issue going to the bank- 

ing syndicate that took the pre- 
ferred. The price paid for the 
common was $21.319 a share. 


| 





don’t even think it! Decided to 


named all-time President. 


lon, Public Relations. 
from P. F.) Race for Sgt. at 
Kane and Lilley’s Sammy Gold. 


| NSTA Notes 


(Continued from page 2359) 


form own Organizaticn. Founded 


strictly for laughs amid the hilarity which always prevails at Abe 
| Strauss’ (paid ad) Xmas Party, with the able assistance of that wide- 
ly-loved zany, Arnold J. (for Gin) Wechsler, who was immediately 
Does away with elections, hence no clicks. 
| Others named for all-time honors were our host of that evening as 
| Exec. V. P., Charles O’Brien Murphy, IIIf, Business Mgr., B. J. Con- 


(We figured B. J. could learn about Relations 


Arms deadlocked between G.F.X. 
If not broken soon, both will be 





Mr. White testi- 


fied at length in the hearings on actly the thing Bretton Woods was 
Bretton Woods, and he made no| guaranteed to do when 


such statement as that in the! 
hearings. 

Mr. Taft. No: but he became | 
concerned that Bretton Woods | 
would not be agreed to because | 


this method of handling the ex-| ward A. Kelly is engaging in the 
change situation hy lending Great | securities business from offices at 
1712 Chester Avenue under the | 
ing headway in the commi.tee.;} firm name of Kelly & Son. ' 


Britain a sum of money was mak- 


| passed by the Senate. 


Kelly & Son Formed 





BAKERSFIELD, CALIF .—Ed- | ing an industrial issue, and the 
price will be negotiated be- 
tween the issuer and the bank- 
ing group. 

But the 23,% coupon will set | 
a new low for industrial financ- | 


market was viewed as looming 
just ahead? when bankers under- 
writing Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
$85,000,000 of 25-year 234% deben- 
| tures bring out that issue. 


Here, of course, competitive 
| bidding is not involved this be- 


named. 








it was | 
} 





(Nobody’}] even notice we got iwo.) 

“Applications for Branch Offices coming in from all over the 
country, except Salt Lake City. 

“Roster includes barbers, bartenders, bockies, Brooklynites, wait- 
| ers, wash-room attendants as well as others. 
| All are welcome 
| I. Cc. T. A. MEMBER EVER TAKES A LOSS.” No other organiza- 
| tion can make that statement! 


NO WAITING LIST! 


Membership invited. Remember our slogan, ‘NO 


“VAR YENNEK, 
Willers & Co., Editor. | 


{Ray Kenney of C. E. de 


“Pp. S-—Endorsed by Good Housekeeping and Leslie Gouid.” 
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Lord Keynes’ Legacy 


(Continued from page 2354) 


Keynes’ opinion.” This explains 
why opposition to the unpopular 
terms was confined to a mere 
handful of critics. 

Nor has Lord Keynes’ influence 
diminished in any way through 
his death. Indeed, in a sense it 
has actually increased. Until now 
he has been the target of attacks 
by opponents of the loan. Hence- 
forth he will be immune of criti- 
cism. During the next few months, 
or possibly years, it will be con- 
sidered almost irreverent to call 
in question anything he had said. 
His speeches on the loan will be 
regarded as the legacy he has left 
to the nation, and every word of 
it will be quoted like texts from 
the Gosvel or from Karl Marx’s 
“Capital” — texts which may be 
subject to conflicting interpreta- 
tion, but which are considered by 
the masses of believers to be 
above controversy. 

For the present the fight over 
the loan agreement has subsided 
in this country. The opponents 
are crushed and are lying very 
low. Even the highly provocative 
pamphlet in which Mr. Roy Har- | 
rod, the leading Oxford econo- 
mist, has just attacked them has 
failed to induce most of the op- 
ponents to speak up once more 
in defense of their lost cause. But 
the controversy would flare up 
if Congress should reject the 
agreement, of if it should pass it 
with amendments. The funda- 
mental question of bilateralism | 
vs. multilateralism would then | 
become once more the center of | 
the contest between the rival | 
schools of thought. There are| 
many people in this country—in-| 
cluding Mr. Harrod—whe main- 
tain that the acceptance of the 
American terms providing fo’ 
“multilateral trading was a voor 
thing for its own sake, and sho) | 
be welcomed fer its own. sake | 
instead of regarding if °s a ne-%- 
sary evil which has to be accept- 
ed under protest for the sake of 
obtaining a loan of $3,750,000,090. 
Some of those who hold such | 





views are certain to insist in case 
of a rejection of the loan by Con- 
gress that Britain should pursue, | 
nevertheless, the aim of multi-| 
lateralism within the utmost lim- | 
its of her capacity. On. the other | 
hand, the bilateralists (which | 
broad term inclades .also’ those | 
favoring - regional trading ar- 
rangements) would welcome the} 
rejection of the loan as a heaven- | 
sent opportunity for putting their | 
ideas into practice. 

In the controversy that would | 
thus arise, Lord Keynes’ legacy | 
would play an overwhelmingly 
important part. Multilateralists 
would quote his speech. in, praise 
of multilateral trade, in support 
of their contention that, irrespec- 
tive of the fate of the loan, Brit- 
ain must abandon bilateralism. 
Their opponents, on the other | 
hand, would quote the statement | 
made by Lord Keynes at the be- 
ginning of the Washington nego- 
tiations, declaring that unless the 
American terms were acceptable 
Britain would have to choose the 
alternative of bilateralism. . They 
also claimed that Lord Keynes’ 
legacy should not be regarded as 
sovrrething rigidly unalterable. 
While he was alive, Lord Keynes 
often modified his principles, not 
only in the light of changed situ- 
ations but also under the influ- 
ence of new points of view he 
care to realize. Were he stil! 
alive, he would doubtless con- 
tinve to adavt his doctrines to 
circumstences. His teachings 
should not, therefore, be anvliec 
rigidly to the letter. hut share 
be interpreted in the elastic svir- 
it that had character‘z7ed Lord 
KFevnes. “What would Lore 
Kaorne- adyic “J in this cite 
uation?” will be a question that 
will often be asked during the 
coming troublesome years. His 
conflicting views will be quoted 
against each other by the oppos- 


hows 





ing camps. But his speech in the 
House of Lords is likely to over- 
shadow every previous pro- 
nouncement. It will be presented 
as his last will and testament, 
which should cancel every previ- 
ous will. And opponents of multi- 
lateral trading will have to reck- 
on more than ever with the im- 
mense weight of his prestige. 


Public Service of ind. 
Pfd. Offered at [00 


The First Boston Corp. headed 
an underwriting group which on 
April 30 offered to the public 
150,000 shares of 3.50% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $160) 
of Public Service Co. of Indiana, 
Inc. The stock was priced at 
$100 per share, plus accrued divi- 
dends from March 1. 

The public offering is subject 
to an exchange offer under which 
holders of the 148,186 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock, 
series A, now outstanding, will 
have the right to exchange their 


|'shares on a share-for-share basis, 


with cash adjustments. The ex- 
changes will be solicited by the 
First Boston Corp. and associates. 


| Unexchanged shares of the old 


preferred will be redeemed at 
$105 per share with proceeds from 
the sale of the new stock, together 
with treasury funds. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana 
Inc., furnishes. electric service in 
areas located in 70 of the 92 coun- 
ties in Indiana. The company’s 
tas and water properties were 
sold last year. Since its creation 
‘n 1941, the company has regular- 
'y paid full dividends on the old 
-referred stock and quarterly 
*ividends of 25 cenis per share 
n the common. On March 19, its 
yoard of directors declared the 


| ‘egular quarterly payment on the 


yreferred and a dividend of 45 
‘ents per share on the common. 
both payable on June 1 to stock- 
holders of record on May 15. 


‘Crowell-Collier 


Stock on Market 


An underwriting group headed 
by Wertheim & Co. and including 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.: Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers, and Smith, Barney & 
Co., on April 30 offered to the 


,/voublic 100,000 shares of no par 


value common stock of the Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing -Co., at 
$43 a share. The offering does 
not represent new financing by 
the company, the shares having 
been purchased by the under- 
writers from _ certain’ present 
stockholders who will receive all 
of the proceeds. 

Crowell-Collier is one of the 
leading magazine publishers in 
the United States. It publishes 
such well-known magazines as 
Collier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and the American Maga- 
zine, and has other publishing in- 
terests. 

Authorized capitalization of the 
company consists of 1,600,000 
shares of no par value common 
stock, of which 1,554,602 shares 
are outstanding. The company 
has no preferred stock nor funded 
debt. 


Greer Hydraulics 
Stock Being @ffered 


Townsend, Graff & Co., under- 
writers, on May 1 offered 88,000 
shares of 50 cents par value com- 
mon stock of Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., a wartime-founded manufac- 
turer of equipment for testing and 
repairing aircraft. The stock is 
priced at $3.375 a share. 


——, 





Lee Higginson Offers 
Capitol Records Stock 


An underwriting group headed 
by Lee Higginson Corp. on April 
30 offered to the public 95,000 
shares of common stock, par value 
25 cents per share, of Capitol 
Records, Inc., at $19.50 per share. 
No part of the proceeds of the 
sale is to be received by the com- 
pany, the securities offered being 
owned by Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Union Securities Corp. 

Incorporated in California in 
April, 1942, as Liberty Records, 
Inc., the company changed its 
name to Capitol Records, Inc., two 
months later. Its principal busi- 
ness in the past has been the re- 
cording of phonograph records 
and, through wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, the distribution and sale 
of records throughout the United 
States, 

Capitol Records, Inc., has no 
funded debt. Outstanding ‘are 
30,000 shares of $2.60 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, 410,- 
000 shares of the 25-cent par 
value common and warrants to 
buy 40,000 shares of common 


Consolidated Gas of 
Balt. Bonds Offered 


An investment banking group 
headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., and Alex. Brown & Sons 
is offering today $44,660,000 Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co., of Baltimore, Series R, 


254% first refunding mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, due April 1, 
1981, at 104142% and accrued in- 
terest. The bankers were awarded 
the bonds Tuesday on a bid of 
103.5534. Proceeds of the financing, 
together with additional cash from 
the Company’s general funds, will 
be applied to the redemption of 
$20,844,000 of Series N 3%% 
bonds and $23,816,000 Series O 
3%% bonds at 1054%% and 107% 
of the principal amounts, respec- 
tively. 


Be Vilbiss Stock 
Publicly Cffered 


An underwriting syndicate 
headed by Laurence M. Marks & 
Co. on May 2 offered to the pub- 
lic 104,138 shares of common stock 
of the De Vilbiss Co. The shares 
were priced at $23. Proceeds will 
be used to redeem the outstanding 
7% preferred stock, plant ex- 
penditures and working capital. 


SITUATION WANTED 








TRADER 


EX-SERVICEMAN 


15 Years experience in 
listed and unlisted securi- 
ties. Desires position with 
New York Stock Exchange 
firm. Box N 425, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 
8, N. Y. 























Attention, 


Investment Dealers ! 


EXPERIENCED SECURITY ANA- 
LYST, able to write sharp-minded 
up-to-date analyses of bank, indus- 
trial and railroad stocks, available for 
individually paid analyses and for 
answering your mail inquiries. Write | 
Box L-43, Commercial & Financial | 
en 25 Park Place, New York 8, 














Norwalk Tire Debs. 
Offered at 101 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
on April 30 offered to the pub- 
lic $689,500 of Norwalk Tire and 
Rubber Co. 4% convertible de- 
bentures, due April 15, 1958, at 
101% plus interest accrued from 
April 15, 1946. This offering 
represents the unsubscribed por- 
tion of a new issue of $1,444,500 of 
debentures offered to common 
stockholders on April 15 at the 
rate of one $500 debenture for 
every 70 shares of common stock 
held. The debentures are con- 
vertible into common stock at the 
rate of five shares of common for 
each $100 principal amount of 
debentures until April 15, 1951, 
and thereafter at the rate of 4% 
shares of common for each $100 
of debentures. 

Proceeds will be used to pur- 
chase and complete buildings now 
owned by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and to pay off 
debt incurred in the redemption 
of the company’s outstanding 7% 
cumulative preferred stock. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


INCORPORATED 


ie New York 3, N.Y. 


el 








111 Fifth Avenue 


163rRp ComMON DIVIDEND 


A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share has been declared upon the 
Common Stock and Common Stock B of 
THE AMERICAN Tospacco COMPANY, pay- 
able in cash on June 1, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
May 10, 1946, Checks will be mailed 


EpmuNp A. Harvey, Treasure? 
lprii 30, 1946 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND. 


NUMBER 
163 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held April 29, 1946, a dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%4c) 
per share was declared cn the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable June 
15, 1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 21, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 

RICHARD ROLLINS 


April 29, 1946. Secretary 
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DIVIDEND No. 145 


An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 11, 1946. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


Treasurer 


April 30, 1946 














THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 
30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y., April 29, i94f 
The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) 
Cents per share on the outstanding capita 
stock, payable June 15, 1946 to shareholder: 
of record at the close of business May 17, 1946 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 
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<=>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Eighth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share, payable June 10, 1946, 
to stockholders of record May 15, 1946 
at3PM 


GEORGE L, BUBB 


Treasurer 








Scranton Electric Co, 
Stock Publicly Offered 


Mellon Securities Corp. and as- 
sociates received the award April 
30 of Scranton Electric Co. 1,214,- 
000 common shares at $21.319 a 
share. The common stock was 
sold by American:Gas & Electric 
Co., the parent company. The 
bankers are reoffering the stock 
today at $22.50 per share. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











THE FLINTKOTE © 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. ¥. 
May 1, 1946 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on June 
15, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June l, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
June 10, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
May 27, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OTL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock, payable on June 12, 
1946, to stockholders of record at close of 
business, three o’clock, P.M., May 15, 1946: 
Regular semi-annual cash dividend’ ef 

50¢ per share; and 
Extra cash dividend of $1.00 per share, 
Checks will be mailed. 
A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
May 1, 1946 


Kas 
Os 
et / Ph 
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PREFERRED DivipEND No. 190 
CoMMON DivipeND No. 154 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
have been declared, payable 
June 20, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on May 22, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, April 24, 1946. 























ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company declared on April 24, 1946 
a dividend payable out of net profits for the 
year 1945 of $1.00 per share on its Common 
Stock, payable May 8, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 1, 1946. 

O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 





ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL 
COMPANY 

The Buard of Directors of Rochester & Pitts- 

burgh Coal Company declared on April 24, 1946 

a dividend payable out of net profits for the 

year 1945 of 5% on its Preferred Stock, payable 

May 8, 1946 to stockholders of record at the 

close of business May 1, 1946. 

O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 





MAHONING INVESTMENT COMPANY 
The Board of Directors of Mahoning Inveést- 
ment Company declared on April 24, 1946 a 
dividend of $3.00 per share on its Capital 
Steck. payable May 15, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 8, 1946. 
O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 








A dividend of 65 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock, 
ar value $13.50 per share, 
eal been declared, payable 
June 29, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record May 31, 1946. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


JOHNS HOPKINS, Treasurer 

















April 30, 1946 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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United Nations Initiates Major 
Economic and Social Activities 


(Continued from page 2403) 


conduct such inquiries as it may deem necessary, and to report 
to the Security Council before the end of May. 
a as as % 


The Soviet-Iran-Azerbaijan Situation 


The next Soviet-Council crisis will occur May 6 when the re- 
ports from Moscow and Tehran will be due 

One of the important Iranian matters for the Council to post 
itself on in its May 6 “check-up” will be the actual course of events 
respecting the Province of Azerbaijan. 

The autonomizing of Azerbaijan, one of the three “suggestions” 
made by the Soviet Government to Iran on March 24, was rejected 
by Premier Ghavam on the ground that it was an internal affair 
of his country and none of Mcscow’s business. But the tripartite 
agreement announced by the two governments 10 days later, em- 
bodies not only provisions for the withdrawal of Russian troops and 
for a mixed oil company, but for some seemingly ambiguous stipu- 
lations regarding Azerbaijan. The relevant text reads as follows: 
“With regard to Azerbaijan, since it is an internal Iranian affair, 
peaceful arrangements will be made between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the people of Azerbaijan for carrying out of reforms, in 
accordance with the existing laws and in a benevolent spirit toward 
the people of Azerbaijan.” 

In its context with the rest of the bilateral agreement between 
the two countries, this provision makes the situation here extremely 
contused. What legal right does the Soviet Government now have 
to supervise the fulfillment of these provisions? Why does Iran 
acknowledge an obligation to Moscow to effect “reforms”? And what 
kind of reforms are they; and do they mean giving control to the 
Communist-controlled Tudeh party? In any event, irrespective of 
the purposes, it appears that by this treaty, and despite the Persian 
Government's previous specific complaints to the Council, she has 
given to Moscow the right of continuing intervention in what was 
regarded—and actually is—her internal affair. 


Palestine Will Be Another UN Problem Child 


The release of the important report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Palestine assures another “headache” for the 
United Nations. It states that in view of the Committee’s con- 
clusion “that the hostility between Jews and Arabs and, in particular, 
the determination of each to achieve domination, if necessary by 
violence, make it almost certain that, now and for some time to 
come, any attempt to establish either an independent Palestinian 
state or independent Palestinian states would result in civil strife 
such as might threaten the peace of the world’—it recommends that 
the present mandate under Great Britain be continued, pending 
the execution of a trusteeship agreement under the United Nations. 

For a number of reasons this constitutes complexity and general 
trouble for UN. As revealed all during the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the UN, As revealed all during the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the UN guiding powers will be beseiged by various sharply 
conflicting aims of American Jewish pressure groups. The Zionists, 
wishing a Jewish State, are dissatisfied with this report, and, it is 
understood, will fight harder than ever against both a mandate and 
a trusteeship arrangement. Additionally, and possibly of greater 
importance, will be the necessity for UN to meet the political inter- 
ests which will be raised by both the British and the Arabs at th: 
time of contemplated changeover from mandateship to trusteeship. 


Now Coulbourn & Co. | H. P. Wright Rejoins 
Announcement is made that Mellon Securities 


George M. Hodges has retired | 

from the firm of Coulbourn, Hod- | PITTSBURGH, PA.—H. Pearce 

ges & Co. and that the firm’s| Wright has rejoined Mellon Se- 
curities Corp., 525 Wiliiam Penn 


business will be continued by | 
Coulbourn & Co. from offices at | pjace, after serving in the Armed 
Forces. Prior to military service 


25 Broad Street. The firm buys 
he was manager of the trading 


and sells whole mortgages and | 
department for Mellon Securities. 





real estate bonds, and real come 


participating certificates. 
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40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-886 | 


|Lazard Freres & Go. 


Ralph H. Koelb has become as- 
sociated with Lazard Freres & 
Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Koelb was 
in the past a partner in MacColl, 
Fraser & Co. of Providence. 


Joins Scharff & Jones 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—David I. 
Dodenhoff has become associated 
with Scharff & Jones, Inc., Whit- 


ney Building, In the past Mr. 
Dodenhoff was with White, Dun- 
bar & Co. and the Whitney Na- 
tional Bank. 





Trading Markets in 
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Registration” on page 2404. 
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SIMPLEX 
PAPER CO. 


A potential postwar bene 
ficiary of the: 


Automobile, 
Building, 
and 
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industries. 
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“Which Way 


Americans?” 


By ERNEST T. WEIR* 
Chairman, National Steel Corporation 


Leading steel executive warns mistakes by government usually re- 
sult in more power to government, and that present Democratic 
Party is dominated by radical element that seeks a planned econ- 
omy. Holds New Deal policies have retarded recovery by “bum 
guesses,” and have interfered with collective bargaining by estab- 
lishing government-fixed wages. Attacks “phony fact finding,” and 
claims Administration’s policy is destroying small business by “a 
system of Big Government, Big Business and Big Unions.” Holds 
OPA snarls our economy and is wrong in principle, and urges all 
who believe in individual freedom to participate in politics on 


broader scale. 


Detroit has had the dubious pleasure of serving as host to the 
strike which — in length of time and numbers involved — has been 


the greatest® 


in American 
history. The 
wave of 
strikes, of 
which Gen- 
eral Motors 
Was part, con- 
tinues. And in 
this strike 
wave the 
country has 
one of its 
clearest dem- 
onstrations 
yet of the dan- 
gerous effects 
of false the- 
ory and false 
practice in government. Many of 
the strikes have been settled, and 
the rest will be. But nothing fun- 
damental has been settled. In fact 
the manner in which these strikes 
were created, and in which some 
of them have been settled, has 
added to and aggravated our 
present condition of domestic 
weakness and confusion. Unless 
the American people act soon to 
secure a basic change in the phi- 
losophy and methods of Federal 
Government, our country will 
find itself at the dreary end of 
the road we have been traveling. 
The end of that road is Statism 
which, in one form of another, 
has engulfed most of the countries 
of the world. 


Mistakes of Government 


It is characteristic of govern- 
ments, when they make mistakes 
with power they already have, to 
attempt to correct the mistakes by 
securing new and larger powers. 
With these they then proceed to 
make new and larger mistakes. 
The founders of our country 
clearly understood this trait of 
governments. That is why they 
made the individual citizen the 
chief repository of power, and 
strictly limited and defined the 
powers to be entrusted to gov- 
ernment, For the past 13 years, 
the dominant feature of our na- 
tional life has been a steady re- 
duction of the power and freedom 
of individuals and a proportionate 
increase in the power and author- 
ity of government. We have been 
moved away from government 
based on the American principle 
of individual freedom and respon- 
sibility. We have not yet reached 
government based on the Euro- 
pean principle of state control. 
In this circumstance, we find the 
explanation for much of our na- 
tional confusion. The issue that 
confronts the American people to- 
day is the decision as to the type 
of government they want. 

Many good Americans do not 





Ernest T. Weir 














believe that a fundamental change 
has been brought about in the 
American system. They scoff at 
the idea that the innovations of 
recent years can make any great 
difference in the way Americans 
live, can limit the freedom of the 
individual, or can depress stand- 
ards of living. That is because the 
issue of the American system 
versus the European system has 
never been submitted to them di- 
rectly or in its entirety. The 
change has been produced piece- 
meal, And it did not just happen 
that way. The small but clever 
and energetic radical minority 
that wants a_ state-controlled 
America knew well that the vast 
majoriy of Americans would 
promptly and violently reject 
state control if it were openly and 
honestly presented. So that mi- 
nority, working inside and outside 
of government, moved toward its 
objective by separate steps. Each 
step was offered to achieve some 
social or economic gain, which 
was the basis on which it was ac- 
cepted by the public. But each 
step also extended and increased 
the authority of government while 
it limited the freedom of the in- 
dividual. These steps fit into a 
pattern. It is a pattern of social 
revolution, It has been in prog- 
ress for years. It has moved us 
closer than most people realize 
to the radical objective of state 
control. 


An Administration Divided 
Against Itself 


The administration of our gov- 
ernment is in the hands of a po- 
litical party that is divided 
against itself. On one side stand 
those who believe in American 
principles. They are mainly from 
the South, On the other side are 
those who do not believe in Amer- 
ican principles. They are mainly 
from the big cities of the North. 
This separation within the party 
has been present for quite some 
time. It was dormant during the 
early New Deal, but has been 
growing steadily since the days of 
the “Rubber Stamp” Congresses. 
The situation merely underscores 
what is well known, namely, that 
the Democratic party today is by 
no definition the Democratic 
party that existed for many years 
before the New Deal, And ona 
larger scale but for similar rea- 
sons, American Government and 
American life are not the same. 





*An address by Mr. Weir before 
the Detroit Section, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Detroit, 
Mich., April 22, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2420) 





The Economic 
Value of Music 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson points to the univer- 
sality of the spoken language of 
music as an insurance of world 
peace. Declares that music, hav- 
ing potential power far exceeding 
that of atomic bombs, should be 
used to supplement armaments. 
Economist reports his growing in- 
terest in culture in lieu of statistics, 
concerning whose importance he 
has become disillusioned. 


The immediate lesson from the 
recent Russian negotiations is that 
we must keep America strong,— 
physically, intellectually and espe- 

_ cially spiritu- 
ally. This is 
the only way 
to “win the 
peace.” 


World Peace 
and Education 

A price 
must be paid 





for everything 
we accept. In 
the case of 
the most 
worthwhile 
things, this 
price includes 
something 
much more 
than money or 
what can be purchased with 
money. It includes sacrifice of 
time, energy, thought and prej- 
udices. This will require radical 
changes in our schools and col- 
leges. There is no short-cut to 
world peace. 

Of course, the first thing which 
our educators should do to insure 
world peace would be to develop 
a universal language, accompa- 
nied by the teaching of a uni- 
versal history. There is no more 
reason why all nations cannot see 
the same language and history 
books as they now use the same 


(Continued on page 2422) 
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The Financial Situation 























Some time ago the House of Representatives passed and 
sent on to the Senate a bill which would “emasculate’”’ the 
law under which the OPA operates. It was a signal setting 
into feverish action Mr. Bowles, Mr. Wallace, and various 
other elements working through or with Mr. Hillman’s ‘“Po- 
litical Action Committee.” The picture these astute prop- 
agandists and political manipulators have painted of the 
results of action such as that proposed by the House is 
frightening. The rank and file have become fearful of ‘“in- 
flation.” Our thinking under the influence of European 
refugees and communistic fifth columns has been tinged with 
notions quite alien to American traditions. We have become 
accustomed to being “pushed around” by paternalistic gov- 
ernments. There is, accordingly, an evident tendency even on 
the part of the more understanding in the community to 
“wince and relent and refrain’”—to condemn the obvious in- 
adequacy, the evident incompetence, the almost incredible 
arrogance and the constant blundering of the present man- 
agement of OPA, but to concede that control is still essen- 
tial either under new and better management or under rigor- 
ous restrictions imposed by Congress. 


Shrewd Propagandists 
It was to be expected that the shrewd manipulators of 
the public mind would center their attack upon the “ex- 
cesses” of the House bill, and it may be taken for granted 
that a number of influential individuals and organizations 
which during the past week or two have come modestly and 
gently before the public to speak a word for “moderation” 
have been inspired by the radical labor elements centering 
in the Political Action Committee, but when men like Sen- 
ator Taft come forward in support of “middle-of-the-road”’ 
dealing with this subject, it may be taken for granted that 
(Continued on page 2416) 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The friends of Governor Stassen are propagandizing to the effect 
that the trouble with the Republicans, 9f whom he is supposed to 
be one, is that thev are still campaigning against Roosevelt. Gov- 
ernor Stassen, we take it, would not do this. He would campaign 
against Truman. The Stassen propagandists have gotten consider- 
able publicity on this. It has tended to develop him as a forward 
looking man & 
and one who 
is not looking 
back, the two 
of them being 
the same 
thing any- 
where else 
except in the 


























around declaiming: “Send me to 
Congress to support Truman.” To 
those who follow the party line, 
it will be: “Send me to Washing- 
ton to carry out Roosevelt's pol- 
icies.”’ 

Truman, himself, has subscribed 
to this procedure several times, 








field of cur- most recently at Hyde Park when 
rent politics he dedicated Roosevelt’s grave. 
where  de- In his Jackson Day dinner ad- 
scriptions, dress, he accepted and stated a 
labels and line which had been inserted in 
slogans have his speech for him. It was a 
ceased to sly denunciation of the pre-Pearl 
mean a thing. Harbor Isolationists, so-called. 
Unfortunate- Carlisle Bargeron From much other evidence it is 
ly, however, clear that the next campaign will 


from the standpoint of the Stassen 
adhe rents the next Republican 
candidate will be, running against 
Roosevelt, unless the New Deal- 


revolve around Roosevelt at the 
New Dealers’ choosing. 

This being the case, the New 
Dealers should be able to create 








ers change their plans. In death 
as in life he is still their candi- 
date. Particularly will this be 
true in the forthcoming Con- 
gressional campaigns. It is in-|With our elephant-like memory, 
conceivable that the New Deal/we recall that we were in the 


considerable of a nostalgia for 
him in view of the present crime 
wave and rackets that are break- 
ing out all over the country. 








candidates, or any other Congres- |throes of gangsters when Roose- 
sional candidate, will be going ' (Continued on page 2418) 
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Consistency and Absurdity 


“The fight against inflation is the most immediate 
and urgent problem facing our members and the 


American people. 


Inflation is our No. 1 economic 


enemy. To win the peace we must defeat the 
forces of inflation as decisively on the home front 
as we defeated the forces of aggression on the 


battlefront. 


“The forces of inflation daily grow more threat- 
ening as big business pushes its power drive to force 


Congress to abandon price control. 


Inflation is the 


major obstacle in the way of achieving our goals of 
full employment, full production and full con- 


sumption. 


“If this mad drive of reaction and inflation is 
not stopped, the skyrocketing of prices will cancel 


out our wage increases 


within a few months and 


will lead to economic chaos which will threaten the 
very ideals for which we fought this bloody and 


costly war. 


“Our first task, therefore, is to keep prices down. 
Price control must be maintained, and we must do 
everything in our power to see that effective price 
control legislation is enacted, and that such legis- 
lation is strictly enforced. . . . 

“‘We subscribe to the policy that wage increases 
must not be passed along to consumers in higher 

_ prices whenever it is within the capacity of the em- 
ployer to pay higher wages out of the current prices 
charged by the industry, or by bringing his effi- 

ciency up to the level of the industry in which he 


operates. 


“We recognize the need for higher prices in in- 
dustries or parts of industries which cannot other- 


wise raise their wage to a decent level. 


And we 


recognize that efficient employers are able to pay 
higher wages than an industry wage pattern might 
require them to pay.’—Walter P. Reuther. 


Mr. Reuther at least makes an effort to appear 
logical in demanding higher wages at the same time 
that he undertakes anti-inflationary propaganda! 

But the obvious absurdity of his reasoning is only 
a little short of ridiculous. 





Wyatt Issues New Housing Order 


An order issued by National Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt 
on April 20, apportioning certain definite percentages of new housing 
construction into rental units and low-cost homes, with allowances 
for geographical differences in construction costs, is described by Mr. 


Wyatt as the first step toward channeling building materials under 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program. The action is designed 
to steer most of the country’s® 
residential building materials into; more than $6000 or renting for 
homes well under the present | not more than $50 per month. Ob- 
$10,000 sales and $80 rental limit.| viously these are objectives for 









As summarized by the Associated 
Press in a dispatch from Washing- 
ton, the order directs that: 

“One-fourth of the dwellings 
henceforth authorized in any city 
must be built for rental; and of 
these, at least half must rent at or 
below ceilings which range from 
$40 monthly in New Orleans to 
$65 in New York. 

“Half of all homes built to be 
sold must come below a new price 
line which also varies from city to 
city; $4,500 in New Orleans, for 
instance, and $9,000 in New York. 

“Ceilings on construction are 
for the buildings alone and do not 
include the price of lots.” 

Federal housing officials 
throughout the country will be 
expected to induce builders to 
undertake the low-priced housing 
projects. The Government’s whip 
for builders who dislike this type 
of construction will be withhold- 
ing priorities on scarce lumber, 
materials and supplies. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Wyatt said: 


“Approximately one-third of 
the priorities issued through the 
Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) during the first quarter of 
this year were for homes costing 
$6,500 or less. The immediate ef- 
fect of the new order, Mr. Wvatt 
said, would be to increase by 50% 
the homes built under $6,590 in 
the second quarter.” 

Mr. Wyatt also said: 

“The Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program contemplates 
channeling of the largest, part of 
available materials into homes 
and rental housing selling for not 


‘the total program of 2,700,000 
houses It does not mean thai 
houses will be produced today 
j}under $6000 in all parts of the 
| country, but it does mean that as 
|we increase the production of 
fmatetials and eliminate many of 
ithe present unnecessary costs due 
ito delay, increased overhead, addi- 
tional interest charges during co- 
struction, low volume, restrictive 
hbuildiing codes, and the substitu- 
tion of more expensive materials 
because ordinary materials are not 
available, we will obtain more 
and more housing under $6000 or 
under $50 until our goal is 
reached.” 

Veterans who apply to build 
their own homes will receive first 
preference in the issuance of 
priorities, according to the order, 
with next preference going to 
builders who agree to sell or rent 
under the new dividing line, it 
was noted in the Associated Press, 
which said: z 

“The new “dividing line” is to 
be worked out in each city by the 
|local Federal Housing Administra- 
|tion director, under a method set 
\forth in the order, For some 
;}major cities it will establish ap- 
| proximately these sales marks: 
“New York, $9,000; Washington 
|and Chicago, $8500; Pittsburgh, 
| $8.000: Philadelphia, Providence 
and Boston, $7,500; Los Angeles 
and Milwaukee, $7,000; Indian- 
lapolis and Kansas City, Mo., 
| $6,500: Denver and Seattle, $6,000; 
Atlanta, Louisville and _ Fort 





Worth, $5,500; New Orleans, 
$4,500. 
“Sample rental dividing lines 


are approximately: 

“Providence, Philadelphia and 
New York, $65; Pittsburgh In- 
dianapolis and Fort Worth, $60; 
Chicago and Washington, $55: 


Louisville, Milwaukee and New 
Oriears, 40. 

“Aim of the order is to provide 
as many homes as possible below 
the $6,000 price class in meeting 
President Truman’s 
housiag goal of 2,700,000 homes in 
two years. 


mean 


ing costs are lowered through big- 
volume construction the dividing 
lines will be lowered. 


“The order will work this way, 
he related: 


“A housing goal for each State 
or FHA district is set up in Wash- 
ington; then each FHA director 
sets local targets for each city or 
area he may designate. 

“The local target is then broken 
down as follows: 


“25% is set aside for rental 
dwellings. At least nalf of tnese 
must be rented for a figure at or 
below the dividing line.. The 
dividing line is fixed at the high- 
est approved rent shown in the 
‘owest third of the applications 
approved by FHA between Jan. 
15 and March 29 of this year. 


higher than $60, it must be re- 
duced to that sum, unless it is 
submitted to the Washington of- 
fice. of FHA for approval and— 
probably—reduction. 


“The rest of the dwellings mak- 
ing up the local housing target 


hese 
dividing line. 


“This line is an amount equal to 


received in. the Jan, 15-March_29 
period. No line above $7,500 may 
be set 
proval. 

“{n support of its drive for mod- 
erately priced homes tor veterans, 
he National Housing Agency re- 
Jorted that the cost of low-priced 


aomes has soared 65.1% since 
1940. 

“The rise for such small homes 
—those which cost less than 


$6,000 in 1940—has been greater 
than that for medium-priced 
dwellings in the $6,000 to $12,000 
class, the agency. said. The latter 
have increased 57%. 


“Raw land has risen 60.1% and 
prepared puilding iots nave gue 
up 61.8% on the average, said the 
statement, which was based on a 
recent survey made by sevéra! 
agencies in the housing field.” 





Officers Elected by 
AIB Alumni Association 


._ Leroy Clark, an Assistant Vice- 
President of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company, was. elected 
President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, at 
the association’s annual meeting 
and dinner. held on April 23rd at 
the Stockholm Restaurant, New 
York City. Other officers elected 
were: First Vice-President, 
Charles H. Schoch, Deputy Su- 
péerintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York; Second Vice-Presi- 


Manager, New York Clearing 
House Association; Treasurer, 
Emerson Stiles, Assistant Mana- | 
ger of 
partment, Chemical Bank .& Trust | 
Company of New York, and! 
Secretary, Wilhelmina A. Wendel, 





Assistant Cashier, Barr Brothers | 
& Co., Inc. 


Boston and Seattle. $50; Atlsn a, | 
Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, | 


veterans’ | 


“Mr. Wyatt said this does not | 
that houses under $6,000 | 
will be produeed at once in all | 
parts of the country, but as build-.| 


“If the dividiing liane works out | 


may be sold, but at least half o! | 
must come below a sales) 


the highest approved sales ceiling | 
in the lowest third of applications | 


without’ Weshintgon*ap-'| 7. banks to repay Government | 


debt, it points out that this has | 


/it recognizes 


ABA Has Anti-Inflation Program 


Association’s Executive Council recommends (1) continued vigor- 
ous sale of Treasury savings bonds; (2). using Treasury balances 
in banks to repay Government debt; (3) the offer of long-term 
refunding bonds from time to time to individual investors; and 


restrictions on holders. 


April 22 in a four-point anti- 


Association’s executive council, 
| which is being sent to all ABA 
members. 

Included in the anti-inflation- 
|ary program are recommenda- 
tiors for efforts to refund. the 
'Government .debt out of the 
banks into the hands of non-bank 
investors by means of offerings 
of refunding bonds with fate and 
maturity to appeal to such inves- 
|ters. Also, the vigorous sale of 
freasury savings bonds and plans 
‘o persuade bondholders to keep 
their bonds. The recommendations 
call for the continued use of Treas- 
ury war loan accounts in banks 


‘to repay Government debt and) 


for the taking of steps to reduce 
speculation in Government se- 
curities, including the termination 
of the preferential discount rate 
on such securities available at the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

In addition, the program calls 
for a balanced national budget as 
“the gre test single necessity to 
| resist inflation.” 


Program Sent to Members 


The anti-inflation program is | 


contained in a letter being sent 
'to ABA member _ institutions 
|throughout the country by As- 
sociation President, Frank C, 
|Rathje of Chicago, who is Presi- 
dent of the Chicago City Bank & 
Trust Co. in that city. 

In callirg for the vigorous sell- 
ing of Treasury savings bonds as 
of the greatest importance in com- 
bating inflation, the ABA pro- 
gram also urges plans to persuade 
| bondholders to keep their bonds. 
In urging the continuation of the 
policy of using war loan accounts 


the anti-inflationary effect of re- 
ducing bank deposits, which are | 
potential buying power. Although | 
that this practice | 
will have the effect of reducing | 
the earning assets of banks and | 
hence, to.some extent their earn- | 


(4). the reduction of speculation in Government securities by loan 
Also suggests discontinuance of preferen- 
tial discount rate on short-term Government securities. 


National monetary policies necessary to the avoidance of -further 
inflation were set forth by the American Bankers Association on 


2. 





inflation program adopted by the, 








| 
| 


|ings it, nevertheless, regards this | 


as a sound step. 
In accumulating 


institutional | 


and private funds, the ABA Ex- | 
|ecutive Council sees an opportu- | 


nity for the Treasury to carry 


further the refunding of Govern- | 
ment debt held by banks into the | 
hands of non-bank investors, and | 


states that in addition to the sav- 
ings bond issues, the 
|should make offerings having a 
maturity and rate to appeal to 
such investors in order-to bring 
this result about. 

In the matter of reducing 
speculation in Government securi- 
ities, the ABA program suggests 
'that the banks review their loans 
on such securities. In urging re- 
consideration of the preferential 
discount rate on short term Gov- 
| ernment securities, the four-point 
| program observes that this pref- 
erential rate had a special and 
‘useful war purpose in encourag- 
|ing banks to carry their share of 
|Government securities. “Today,” 
it says, “when a gradual reduction 
in bank holdings of Governments 
is desired, this invitation to credit 
‘expansion is unwise and is infla- 


dent, G. Russell Clark,. Assistant | tionary in tendency.” 


The Program 
The ABA anti-inflationary pro- 
nouncement in full, as cc itained 


investment analysis de- | in ABA President Rathje’s letter. | 


is as follows: 

These four points constitute 
the principal monetary poli- 
cies which appeared to the 
Council most essential at this 
time in avoiding further in- 


Treasury | 





flation from the present huge 
accumulation of 
power in the form of bank 
credit, currency, and cashable 
U. S. securities. 

First, the continued vigor- 
ous sale of Treasury savings 
bonds by the banks is of the 
great importance in combat- 
ing inflation. This program 
should include plans to peér- 
suade bondholders to keep 
their bonds. 


Secone, the Council ap- 
proves the Treasury policy of 
using its war loan balances in 
the banks to repay. Govern- 
ment debt. That action has 
the anti-inflationary effect,of 
reducing bank deposits which 
are potential buying power. 
This is a sound step, although 
it does have the effect of re- 
ducing the earning assets of 
the banks, and so reducing to 
some extent their earnings. It 
will also call for a reappraisal 
by each bank of its Govern- 
ment portfolio to see that it 
has liquidity to meet Treasury 
calls on wear loan account and 
other possible demands. 


Third, refunding bonds of 
long-term should be offered 
from time to time to non- 
bank investors. Accumulating 
institutional and private 
funds provide an opportunity 
for the Treasury to carry fur- 
ther the refunding of debt 
held by the banks into the 
hands of non-bank investors. 
To do this it is necessary that 
the Treasury in addition to 
the saving bond issues, should 
make offerings of bonds that 
have a maturity and rate to 
appeal to such investors. 


Fourth, steps should be 
taken to reduce speculation 
in Government securities. The 
banks can do something to 
improve this condition by re- 
viewing carefully their own 
leans on Government securi- 
ties, particularly the loens 
that were made on securities 
issued in the Victory Loan 
Drive. The banks certified to 
the Treasury in connection 
with every subscription that 
loans against these seeurities 
were of a type that could. be 
liquidated within six months. 
Those six months will elapse 
by June 8. Banks have an 
obligation to review these and 
other loans on Government 
securities carefully to see that 
they are not encouraging 
speculation in such securities. 


In this connection the 
Council also suggests that 
the Reserve System reconsider 
the preferential discount rate 
on short-term Government se- 
curities at the Reserve Banks 
which is now one-half of 1%. 
This rate had a special and 
useful purpose during the war 
in encouraging banks to carry 
their share of Government. 
securities. Today when a 
gradual reduction in bank 
holdings of Governments is 
desired this invitation to 
credit expansion is unwise 
and is inflationary in ten- 
dency. 

The Council commends 
these points to the attention 
of the banks of the country. 
They concern only the mone- 
tary phase of the inflation 
problem; a balanced National 
budget continues to be the 
grestest single necessity to 
resist inflation. 


buying. 
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House Passes Curbed Price Control Extension; 
Senate Seeks Moderation; Public, Continuance 


The House on April 18 passed and sent to the Senate legislation 
to’ extend the Price Control Act for nine months beyond its expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1946, but, according to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices, in a form which Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 


said would make price control “impossible.” 


Although administra- 


tion leaders look to the Senate to reduce the drastic restrictions in 





the House-passed measure, it was® 


generally conceded that the ex- 
tension bill, approved by the 
overwhelming vote of 356 to 42, 
with its sweeping changes was 
the most serious defeat President 
Truman’s policies have yet been 
dealt. 

An estimate by OPA chief Paul 
Porter places the rise in consumer 
prices at 50% if there is a gen- 
€ral collapse in his agency as a 
result of the limiting amendments 
in the new bill. 

Besides calling for complete 
abolition of price control on 
March 31, 1947, the following 
broad amendments were adopted 
by the House, according to ad- 
vices to the “Wall Street Journal”: 

Mandatory decontrol of any 
commodity when production of it 
over a period of 12 months equals 
or. exceeds production recorded 
in the period between July 1, 
1940 and June 30, 1941, approved 
On a roll call vote of 228 to 166. 

Mandatory. pricing of every 
commodity to allow current costs, 
as calculated in established ac- 
counting practice, plus “a reason- 
able profit,’ for producers, pro- 
cessors, and distributors, includ- 
ing retailers, approved by roll 
call vote to 259 to 137. 

Elimination of all meat sub- 
sidies after June 30, 1946, ap- 
proved by roll call vote of 214 
to 182. 


Termination of food subsidies 
on December 31, 1946, by means 
of a cut-back program calling for 
reduction of subsidy payments by 
25% every 45 days after June 30, 
1946. This amendment also would 
require ceilings on agricultural 
products to include increases in 
cost to producers since January 
1, 1941. 

Reduction in money authorized 





for food subsidies to $654,250,000 | 


from the $1,870 million sought by 
the Administration, in line with 
the six-month cutback program. 

The effect of the measure as 
passed by the House would be to 
wipe out the most important con- 
trols which OPA now posesses, 
and is indicative of the growing 
tendency within Congress to end 
what has been generally termed 
as regimentation. 


The action has been generally 
protested by the public in the 
flood of letters and telegrams re- 
ceived by Congressional commit- 
tees, but, so far as the House 
Banking and Currency. Committee 
is concerned, these appear to have 
had little effect of deterring the 
limiting amendments, as many of 
the messages were received before 
the amended legislation had been 
approved. Economic Stabilizer 
Chester Bowles was reported by 
the Associated Press to have de- 
clared on April 21 that the people 
would press their insistence upon 
Congress for extension of price 
control without the “destructive 
amendments.” Administration 
leaders in the Senate however, 
have not been so sanguine that 
anything material would be done 
t to offset the House-passed meas- 
ure. The Senate bill as it stands 
calls for a full year’s extension 
of the Price Control Act, but this 
was also true of the House legis- 
lation before the Committee 
amended it. There seems little 
doubt that the provision to elim- 
jnate price controls on any item 
after it reaches 1940-41 levels will 
be retained in the Senate measure. 
Senator McClellan (Dem.-Ark.) 
predicted, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
would send the extension bill to 
the floor “about as the Adminis- 
tration wants it,” but that after 
it gets there he anticipates re- 





visions similar to those passed by 
the House. 

Senate Republicans are being 
organized by Senators Robert A. 
Taft (R.-Ohio) and Warren R. 
Austin (R.-Vt.) into a group to 
support what the sponsors called a 
“moderate program of extending 
price controls’, the Associated 
Press reported on April 27. Sena- 
tor Taft, chairman of the minority 
Steering Committee, is said to 
have stated that the Republicans 
hope to enlist enough Democratic 
backing to beat off what he called 
“irresponsible last-minute amend- 
ments” and put through a plan- 
ned-in-advance program curtain- 
ing some of OPA authority but 
retaining major anti-inflation con- 
trols. Senator Austin went on 
record as saying that he and Sena- 
tors of like views “want to save 
the necessary controls but to pro- 
vide for relaxation of those con- 
trols as fast as the: war-to-peace 
timetable will permit.” 

The Associated Press added: 

As outlined tentatively by Sena- 
tor Taft, the projected Republican 
program would revise a House- 
approved “cost plus” amendment 
to provide that the Office of Price 
Administration must fix price ceil- 
ings which would give manufac- 
turers a margin over cost on major 
items similar to that in a certain 
pre-war period. If there was no 
pre-war margin, there would be 
none now. The House provided 
that manufacturers and distribu- 
tors must have a “reasonable 
profit” on all items. Senator Taft 
said most Republicans agree that 
the OPA’s maximum average price 
order, by which it requires pro- 
duction of a certain proportion 
of low cost clothes, must go. OPA 
officials have charged this would 
increase clothing prices 10%. 

The Republican group is think- 
ing, the Ohio Senator said, of of- 
fering a liquidation formula under 
which the OPA would have to 
lift price ceilings on any product 
as its output reaches 120% of 
1941 production. 

The House made this figure 
100% of 1941, but Senator Taft 
said less unemployment now, plus 
population increases, indicate a 
higher production rate is necessary 


Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Iowa), a member of 
the Banking Committee, said to 
be often critical of OPA policy, on 
April 28, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, expressed himself in 
favor of the agency’s continuance 
“in reasonable form.’ He- con- 
tinued, according to the press 
accounts: 


“T don’t want to see OPA emas- 
culated,” he added, “‘but it must 
change some policies if the flow 
of key goods is to be increased. 
It must begin to make decisions 
auickly instead of waiting months 
and slowing production mean- 
time.” 

The consumer advisory commit- 
tee to OPA said in its statement: 

“We are convinced by over- 
whelming evidence that existing 
price-control policies do not stand 
in the way of full production and 
feel strongly that Congress should 
protect the nation against those 
special interests which are seeking 
to destroy price control for their 
own speculative gain. 

“The pent-up savings are so 
great that, especially in food, 
clothing, housing, refrigerators and 
other durable goods, inflationary 
pressure is intense.” 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for or- 
ganized groups throughout the 
country have sought to impress 
upon the Banking Committee the 
desirability of eliminating the 
limiting amendments imposed by 





.patch stated, Secretary James B. ' 








the House on the price control ex-| 
tension measure. On April-25, the 
Associated Press Washington dis- | 

















Carey of.the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations told the Com- 
mittee that unless the House 
action is reversed by the Senate, 
labor’s wage demands which have 
recently been settled on the basis 
of continued price control, will 
have to be renewed until increases 
are given to correspond with the 
increased cost of living. “Chaos 
and confusion” was his prediction 
for the country in the event con- 
trol over prices were lost. 


Farm groups, although for the 
most part seeking a termination 
of subsidies, asserted through 
their representatives their beliefs 
in the need for continued price 
controls. Edward A. O’Neal, Presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bur- 
eau Federation, declared, accord- 
ing to the “Journal of Commerce” 
on April 26, that the bill passed 
by the House “goes too far in elim- 
inating price controls.” James G. 
Patton, President of the National 
Farmers Union, also asserted that 
the House bill goes too far and 
said that the House took an “‘aw- 
ful risk with the future of all 
of us.” 

-A young: business organization 
called the New Council of Ameri- 


| ees 








The State | of Trade 


The soft coal strike and its resultant adverse effect on the’ pro- 
duction of steel caused industrial output in some industries to register 
slight declines the past week. At present there is little indication 
that the situation will improve, since John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers are sticking to their original demands in the soft coal 
controversy and show little inclination toward a compromise with 
the soft coal operators. It was® 
reported on Monday of this week, 
however, that the operators and 
the United Mine Workers would 
resume joint negotiations on Tues- 
day. Previous conferences were 
broken off on April 10, last. The 
inroads the coal strike has made 
in the production of steel may be 
seen by the latest report of the 
American Iron & Steel Instiutute, 
which places scheduled steel out- 
put of companies having 94% of 
the industry’s steel capacity for 
the week beginning April 29, at 
67.7%, as against 73.6% a week 
ago, representing a decline of 8%. 

Automobile production made 
progress in the week rising 20% 
above the level of the preceding 
week, with output estimated at 
57,565 units as compared with 
49,425 units the week before. To 
date the automobile manufactur- 
ers are at the highest level of 











ucts about 700,000 net tons. Before 
the strike is settled, the ingot loss 
may exceed 2,000,000 tons,” so 
s.ates “The Iron Age,” national 
metal-working paper in its review 
of the steel trade dated April 24. 
Considering the 7,500,000 tons 
of steel ingots lost because of the 
steel strike earlier this year, and 
the 1,000,000 tons which will be 
irretrievably lost by the end of 
this week because of the coal 
strike, this 8,500,000 tons of raw 
steel represents the disappearance 
of approximately 5,900,000 tons of 
finished steel—the total shipments 
to the automotive industry during 
the full year of 1939, according to 
the magazine. 

Some steel companies continued 
to operate at high levels last 
week, but by the end of this week 
at least two large firms will be 
forced to cut production. by as 





can Business, declared itself op- 
posed to the program of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers which seeks to have OPA 
controls abolished by June 30,.ac- 
cording to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices of April 26. H. L. 
McCarthy, executive director of 
the council, questioned. the right 
of the NAM to speak for industry 
as a-whole. He said that every poll 
of business opinion “contradicts 
the findings of NAM” that 97% 
of business is against the OPA. 


ABA Memberships 
95.7% of US Banks 


Over 95.7% of all banks in the 
United States are now members 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, according to Robert L. 
Dominick, Chairman of the ABA 
Organization Committee, in a re- 
port for the six month period 
ending March 31, 1946. The report 
shows that 15,635 banks, of which 
15,498 are located in the con- 
tinental United States, represent- 
ing 99% of the banking resources 
of the nation, are now members 
of the ABA. 


Mr. Dominick, who is also 
President, of the Traders Gate 
City National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., reported that all banks in 
16 states and the District of Col- 
umbia are now ABA members. 
The 100% states are Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“Despite the small number of 
non-members at the beginning of 








the year, the Organization Com- 


mittee was successful in enrolling 
165 new members including six 
banks from United States terri- 
tries and foreign countries,’ Mr. 
Dominick reported. He added: 


“To increase the membership 
percentage, it was. necessary for 
the committee to enroll practically 
all of the new banks organized in 
order to offset the normal number 
of liquidations and mergers of 
banks. Although we aim for a 
membership of 100% in every 
state, I think we should recognize 
that this objective may never 
be attained.” He stated, however, 
that efforts will be continued to 
enroll all. of the remaining non- 
members because “we still believe 
it is important that we help these 
banks run the best possible insti- 
tutions, and the addition of the 
remaining non-members will add 
strength to the representative in- 
fluence of the American Bankers 
Association.” 


Te 





their reconversion output, approx- 
imating -an annual rate of close 
to 3,000,000 cars and trucks, but 
future output is in good measure 
contingent upon their ability to 
obtain sufficient steel. 

Carloadings ‘of railroad freight 
move ahead slightly in the week 
ending April 20, the increase 
amounting to 1,549 cars or 0.2% 
over thag of the week previous. 
Here again the current soft coal 
strike has worked to curtail load- 
ings of revenue.freight. Electric 
kilowatt production, on the other 
hand, dropped in the same week 
to 3,987,145,000 kwh., or 9.6%, be- 
low the corresponding weekly 
period of 1945. Paper output for 
the week ended April 20, also re- 
vealed a slight decline -of -1:t%; 
while production of paperboard 
remained without chang? for the 
like period. 

The picture of new order vol- 
ume for industry as a whole was 
still on the increase last week 
with back orders continuing to 
pile up. 

Claims for unemployment com- 
pensation for the week ending 
April 13, declined by 5.5% and 
between now and midsummer no 
important increase is looked for 
in unemployment except for labor 
disputes intervening which could 
well upset current prospects. 

The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates the jobless at 2,710,000 in 
March, up only 60,000 from that 
of February, figuring that 6,440,- 
000 veterans had found non-agri- 
cultural jobs by March and that 
an additional 600,000 had been 
re-employed in farming. 

“About 1,500,000 veterans who 
are not now actively seeking jobs 
remain to be absorbed. Approxi- 
mately as many more will enter 
the labor market from the 2,000,- 
000 to be discharged by July,” 
states Business Week in its “Out- 
look.” 

“Construction, which now em- 
ploys 1,328,000 (more than double 
a year ago), may provide up toa 
million jobs. 

“Manufacturing has been add- 
ing to payrolls right along. Strike- 
ridden metal-working lines, whose 
expansion has been throttled, 
should be in the market for an 
increasing number of hands in 
coming months. The price-cost 
squeeze being what it is, they 
can’t afford to boost output with 





overtime. 

“All things considered, mid- 
summer unemployement looks 
like 3,000,000. That’s a far cry 
from the 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 
once anticipated.” 

Steel Industry—By the end of 
next week the coal mine stoppage 








will have cost the country more 


much as 50%. The gamble which 
many companies took that the 
coal strike would be short-lived 
has been definitely lost. 


Present indications are that the 


coal strike will run well into May. 


Governmental plans for ending 


the tieup, so far have no sub- 
stance, and the controversy has 
settled down to the usual. coal 


dispute pattern. In the past in 
Mr. Lewis’ dealings with the coal 
operators he has held out for his 
demands despite the drastic ef- 
fects of the coal shutdown. 

There is more than a 50-50 
chance that the steel industry will 
become paralyzed and reduced to 
an insignificant operating level be- 
fore the coal situation is cleared 
up, “The Iroh Age” $tates. Several 
companies in the East and in some 
other parts of the country will be 
able to operate on cold pig iron 
and scrap charges, but even these 
firms will be hampered due to 
the growing scarcity of }ig iron 
due to blast furnace shutdowns. 
Many small plants throughout 
the country are unable to obfain 
various types of steel products in 
order to round out their own pro- 
duction program and unless some 
means are found to take care of 
them, wholesale shutdowns and 
curtailments will result. Large 
users too, are in for a series of 
headaches within the next few 
weeks because many of their 
sources of steel supply will be 
curtailing operations and ship- 
ments. 

Around May 2 the OPA is ex- 
pected to revise the increase on 
alloy steel from 4% to 82%. 
Many steel firms have not billed 
their customers on the 4% in- 
crease basis, but have notified 
them that when the price ques- 
tion is finally settled, additional 
billings to compensate for the 
price increase will be made, the 
magazine discloses. 

Ii is certain that at the end of 
the 90-day period from the time 
steel prices were increased, the 
steel industry will require fur- 
ther action from OPA on the steel 
price structure. It may be that 
the unbalances claimed by the 
industry will be straightened out 
by a revision in steel price extras. 
The strike, wage and price sit- 
uation in the nonferrous indus- 
tries is very similar to that of the 
steel industry some three months 
ago, with the establishment of 
fact-finding boards to study the 
wage and price structure of cop- 
per mines and smelters. Price 
increases have now been granted 
to the brass mills, and all but one 
major wage adjustment have 
been settled in the industry. Other 
stoppages in the lead and zine 





than 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
and in terms of finished steel prod- 


mines are awaiting the establish- 
(Continued on page 2419) 
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the notion that the House’ the markets of the country. 
“went too far’ has taken hold' How many times have we 
been told that certain changes 
thumb of any of these profes-| had been made in certain sec- 
tions of the price complex for 
reeall at this point also that| the purpose of stimulating 
the attack on price control| certain classes of goods for 
‘which the public had been 
directed not at control as such | clamoring? How many times | 
so much as at the blunders | 


in’ quarters not under the 


sional agitators. It is well to 


has for the most part been 


and .general shortcomings of 
those who have been doing 
the controlling. 


Now it is a fact, of course, 
that the management of the 
OPA has been about the last 
word in maladroitness, in- 
competence and arrogance. 
But all of us would fare much 
better in the future if we 
came at once to a full realiza- 
tion.-of the fundamental fact 


that’ Mr. Bowles and his col-| 


leagues have been essaying a 
-wholly impossible task, that 
though the wisest amongst us 
‘were to replace him and his 
‘staff’ the effect of price con- 
trol would still be quite un- 
_satisfactory—that among the 
ssons of-men there is none wise 
‘enough’ to devise and execute 
a price coritrol system which 
would. at one and the same 
time be-effective and permit 
the economic system to func- 
tion efficiently and vigorous- 
‘ly -in supplying us with pre- 
cisely what we as a people 
»want from day to day. 


How Much It Would Save Us 


How much anguish we 
should’ save ourselves if we 
could accept once for all the 
‘obvious fact that prices— 
meaning thereby not merely, 
indeed not even chiefly, 
‘what. is known as the price 
level, but rather the inter- 
relationships between various 
prices—have always acted as 
a sort of pituitary gland of 
the economic system, causing 
‘first one and then another of 
the branches of industry and 
trade’ to expand or to contract 
-in. order. that the system as a 
whole might not only func- 
tion vigorously but function 
in Such a way as to produce 
the things we want in our 
every day life. It is nothing 
short of folly for man to sup- 
pose ‘that;.he can remove or 
inadctivate this gland and sub- 
stitute...therefor synthetic 
1ormones devised and admin- 
istered. by any man or group 
of men-—that is, at least, that 
he can’ do so without some- 
thing approaching disaster to 
our economic and social or- 
g°nism. 
‘It is difficult to believe that 
the observant individual 
eould fail at least to get a 
‘glimmering conception of this 
“central truth if he were only 
,40,§it down calmly for a short 
time: and.cast his mind over 
the: history of price control, 


have we been told that such 
changes would increase pro- 
duction of these goods by 
'some large percentage with- 
|in a very short time? And 
how uniformly have such as- 
surances proved to be quite 
without warrant or substance! 
Possibly the textile field has 
supplied most numerous il- 
lustrations of this type of 
folly, and stil! more are now 
being instituted to achieve 
results which have been 
promised time and time again 
in the past as a result of other 
adjustments! 


Many Other Cases 


But many, many other il- 
lustrations could be cited 
without difficulty. The eco- 
nomic system, as we have 
found on several other occa- 
sions to suggest, is shot 
through with ‘“corn-h®g ra- 
tios,” which have not had the 
talents of a Mr. Wallace to 
popularize. To put the mat- 
ter in another and more pro- 
saic way, what is known as 
“prices” is an infinitely com- 
plex, delicate, and, in a free 
economy, self-adjusting  sys- 
‘tem of values expressed in 
terms of money, but which 
really constitute an intricate 
mechanism determining and 
measuring the value of very 
large numbers of commod- 
ities each-in terms.of many, 
many others. When any ar- 
bitrary outside force is ex- 
erted which disturbs these re- 
lationships or prevents them 
from promptly adjusting 
themselves to the differential 
demands of consumers for 
this varigated multiude of 
goods, the whole _ system 
ceases to function. 

Men in recent months have 
gained reputations for great 
wisdom from pointing to the 
obvious fact that wages are a 
part of the price system, 
and that it is. not feasible to 
control other prices, or rather 
prevent other prices from 
rising, when the price of labor 
is left to rise largely at will. 
Somewhat the same observa- 
tion could be made concern- 
ing the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Cautiously and with 
due regard for implications 
which may. not{/salways be 











pleasant for'therm; price con- 
trol authorities Ha e laid’ the 
blame for their failures, ypon 
failure of :others;;to,abserve 
these elementary principles. 


What is not mentioned, pos- 


‘particularly over the attempts | sibly not even realized or un- 
that. have been made since) derstood by the authorities, 
the.end of hostilities to fix} is the fact that experience has 


and re-fix prices im such a} proved similar principles | 


way as to bring out this, that| operate when changes are 


or the other type of goods to 





‘made elsewhere in the price 





economy. ‘Time and time 
again OPA has ordered 
changes in price ceilings to 
stimulate production of cer- 
tain goods in popular demand 
—with results quite different 
from those expected. Some- 
times changes made more or 
less simultaneously elsewhere 
|in the economic system nul- 
| lified alterations made for an- 
‘other purpose. Sometimes 
such changes brought unex- 
pected complications affect- 
ing the production of still 
other types of goods also 
greatly in demand by the 
public. More often perhaps 
have the complications, the 
impracticalities, and the un- 
certainties of the situations 
created by a mass of compli- 
cated rules and regulations 
driven enterprises out of ex- 
istence, into the production 
of some other kind of goods, 
or into the black markets. 


Much of all this of course is 
a situation easily and fre- 
quently observed by the man 
in the street. What is needed 
is a general understanding of 
the fact that it all is inherent 
not merely in OPA as now 
constituted but in any system 
of general price control in 
peacetime. 


—_— HNC 


High Court Rules Oath 
to Fight Not Required 


A ruling of the Supreme Court 
on April 22 makes it possible for 
an alien to become a citizen of 
the United States without promis- 
ing to bear arms in the country’s 
defense, which overturns a deci- 
sion refusing citizenship to a Ca- 
nadian who had refused to fight 
but had expressed willingness to 
perform other non-combatant 
military service, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices. A dissent, written by the 
late Chief Justice Stone, whose 
death occurred on the day the 
decision was handed down, and 
jyoinéd in by Justices Reed and 
Frankfurter, made it a 5-to-3 de- 
cision, which was delivered by 
Justice Douglas. From the Associ- 
ated Press we quote: 

“The ruling was on an appeal by 
James Louis Girouard of Stone- 
ham, Mass. He was born at Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
is a member of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church. The United 
States District Court in Massa~ 
chusetts directed that Girouard be 
admitted to citizenship after he 
said he was willing to serve as 
a non-combatant but would not 
bear arms. The Federal Circuit 
Court at Boston reversed the dis- 
trict court. 

“Justice Douglas said that the 
oath required of aliens ‘does not 
in terms require that they prom- 
ise to bear arms.’ Nor has Con- 
gress expressly made any such 
finding a prerequisite to citizen- 
ship, he said. “To hold that it is 
required is to read into the act 
(Nationality Act of October 14, 
1940) by implication. But we 
could not assume that Congress 
intended to make such an abrupt 
and radical departure from our 
traditions unless it spoke in un- 
equivocal terms.” ; 

Justice Douglas said the bearing 
of arms, important as it is, is not 
the only way in which our insti- 
tutions:‘may be supported and de- 
fended. 











Chief Justice Stone in his dis- 


by Congress gave “no hint of any 
relaxation,’ at least for persons 
who had rendered no milifary 
| service. of the requirements of the 
|oath of allegiance and proof of 
attachment to the Constitution, 


by said the latest action taken 





German Bishop’s Letter Criticizing Conditons in 
Soviet Occupied Germany Withdrawn 


A pastoral letter by Catholic Bishops of Western Germany which, 
it is stated, criticized what it termed the “revolting proceedings” in 


Soviet occupied Eastern Germany was withdrawn 


in the United 


States zone at the request of military Government officials, who, ac- 


cording to Associated Press accounts from 
April 26 said it “incited resentment, unrest and possibly riot. 
official® 


what is purported as 
sources, it is indicated that the 
letter (it is learned from the As- 
sociated Press), assailed Allied 
occupation policies; it is added 
that it compared the denazifica- 
tion program to a “nightmare,” 
and said “hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions,” of German war 
prisoners were being forced to do 
slave labor. From the Associated 
Press advices as given in the New 
York “Times” from Weisbaden, 
we also quote. 


“An official United | States 
source said the letter was to have 
been read by Catholic priests in 
the British, French and United 
States zones, not including Bava- 
ria, on Easter Monday. 


“The Americans learned of the 
letter’s existence last Saturday 
(Apr. 20) and discussed it with 
several Bishops, who agreed to in- 
struct their priests not to read it 
from the pulpit. 

“(The letter was read in all 
Catholic churches throughout the 
British occupied zone, a dispatch 
from. Hamburg said, Its reading 
was not discouraged there be- 
cause “it is impossible to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the 
church,” a British Military Gov- 
ernment officer said. 


“(The officer, connected with 
the legal division, said that letter 
was not directed specifically 
against British policy, but against 
the four-power Control Council 
in Berlin,, which ‘will hold 
Joseph Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, responsible.’ 


“(Whether the letter was read 
in the French zone was deter- 
mined immediately. | 

United States’Military Govern- 
ment officials described the let- 
ter as “offensive and derogatory 
to the Allies.” 


“Already a few° weeks ago we 
felt bound to give our opinion on 
the revolting proceedings in east- 
ern Germany, especially in Sili- 
sia and the Sudeten region, where 
more than ten millions of. Ger- 
mans. are most brutally driven 
from their ancestral homes with- 
out any investigatiaon, whether 
personally guilty or not,” it said. 

“No pen can describe the 
dreadful misery caused there by 
the disregard of all humaneness 
and justice. All these people are 
crowded closely together in the 
remaining parts of Germany with- 
out any property whatsoever, 
without any possiblity of gaining 
their livelihood. 

“It is hard to imagine how 
these vast numbers, driven from 
their homes, may be prevented 
from turning into quarrelsome 
and peace-breaking elements.” 


The letter’ asserted that the 
land appropriation program in 
eastern Germany “violates right 
and law,” and threatened ‘the 
Christian order of property.” It 
said that “under the slogan ‘re- 
form of the soil’ a radical ex- 
propriation of landed property 
has taken place.” 

“We, the Bishops, are of the 
conviction that the unequal dis- 
tribution of land is one of the 
deepest sources of social abuses,” 
the letter said,.-and it expressed 
willingness of the church to dis- 
pose of “some ‘ecclesiastical prop- 
erty” so that a better distribution 
of earthly goods might be at- 
tained. But it said that “what is 
happening now in the German 
east has hardly anything to do 
with a true reform of soil.” 

Of the denazification program 
the letter commented: 

“We are obliged to declare that 
the German people’s sense of jus- 
tice is sorely touched by the dis- 
missal of thousands of officials 


Wiesbaden, Germany, 


From 








and managers without a moment’s 
notice, by the arrest of thousands 
of others without judicial sen- 
tence, by their being deprived of 
freedom without any possibility 
of self-defense, without any con- 
nection with their nearest rela- 
tives.” 

“The letter added that the Ger- 
man “sense of justice suffers also 
lately from the fact that today, 
almost 12 months after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, millions of 
German prisoners, of war are still 
being kept back indefinitely, 
often under miserable conditions, 
and deprived of their freedom.” 


“Hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, are put like slaves to 
forced labor, although the only 
thing with which they can be re- 
proached is the fact that they 
were soldiers,” it declared.” 


From London, Associated Press 
advices under date of April 26, 


as given in the New York 
“Times” stated: 
“The Vatican radio, joining 


Catholic Bishops of western. Ger- 
many in denouncing conditions in 
the Russian zone of eastern Ger- 
meny, said tonight that 2,000 to 
4,000 Germans were dying week- 
ly in camps there and that. dis- 
ease, starvation and rape were 
widespread. 


In a broadcast recorded in Lon- 
don, the Vatican radio read ‘a re- 
port of an unidentified eyewitness 
of conditions in eastern Germany 
who said that “the German press 
is not allowed to mention the ex- 
tent of the suffering.” 


“The eastern half of the Rus- 
sian zone has been thoroughly 
plundered,” the radio report as- 
serted “There are not even seeds 
for the coming year.” 


“Only some 2 to 4% of the cat- 
tle is still there,’ it continued. 
“Thousands of children have been 
without any teaching for a year. 
They just vegetate, are under- 
nourished, broken in body and 
spirit.” 

“The report said cries for help 
were going up from “girls and 
women who are being brutally 
raped and whose bodily and spir- 
itual health is completely shaken, 
so that they are unable to give 
birth to a healthy child.” 

“There are no doctors to cope 
with veneral diseases, and if 
there were any, there are. no 
medicines,” it added. 

The radio, which did not inden- 
tify the eyewitness it quoted, de- 
scribed as “refugees” the persons 
confined in the camps, which. it 
said had weekly death rolls of 
2,000 to 4,000 persons. 

“Many of the priests who have 
shared their bread with the ref- 
ugees are to weak to celebrate a 
service,’ the radio said. “Added 
to the great physical suffering is 
the great spiritual burden. There 
is no food, no blankets, no medi- 
cine, no nothing.” 

The broadcast, describing the 
transfer of “some 5,500,000 per- 
sons” from the eastern provinces 
of the Russian zone to new resi- 
dences in the west declared: 


Their suffering is. immense, 
horrible and cannot be expressed 
in figures. ; 

“One must have seen the plight 
—trains packed with people plun- 
dered both spiritually and materi- 
ally. Their cry for materiai help 
is reinforced by a cry for priests, 
priests who could help them die 
humanely and give them a Chris- 
tian burial. 


“Never before has there been 
such an opportunity for the 
church in the German east as 
today.” 
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Preferential Discount Rate Discontinued 
By New York and Other Reserve Banks 


The boards of directors of the Federal Reserve Banks of Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and San Francisco have voted to discontinue the 
special wartime preferential discount rate of % of 1% per annum on 
advances to member banks secured by Government obligations due 
or callable in not more than one year; announcement to this effect 
was made on April 24, by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 


serve System. The Boston Federal® 


Reserve Bank announced on April 
26 that it would discontinued the 
preferential rate, as of April 27. 
Changes in rates, to become ef- 
fective at the Reserve Banks, must 
be approved by the Board of 


Governors said Board’s announce- 
ment of April 24, which also 
stated: 


“The Board has approved dis- 
continuance of the preferential 
rate because it has served the 
purpose of facilitating the war- 
financing program for which it 
was adopted in 1942. The Board 
does not favor a higher level of 
interest rates on U. S. securities 
than the Government is now pay- 
ing. Discontinuance of the spe- 
cial rate will not involve any in- 
crease in the cost to the Govern- 
ment of carrying the public debt. 

“The preferential rate cncour- 
ages member banks to borrow at 
Federal Reserve Banks in order 
te hold or to purchase additional 
Government securities, or to lend 
to others at low rates for the pur- 
pose of holding or purchasing 
Government securities. Whilé such 
encouragement was justified early 
in the war to induce the banks to 
utilize their reserves more fully 
in financing huge war expendi- 
tures, it has subsequently made 
for speculation in Government 
securities and has resulted in un- 
necessary expansion of the money 
supply through monetization of 
the public debt. The Govern- 
ment’s program no longer calls 
for expansion of bank credit to 
help finance huge war expendi- 
tures. Instead, it calls for action 
that will stop additions to and 
bring about reductions in the 
country’s monetary supply in 
order to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures. Discontinuance of the pre- 
ferential rate, therefore, signifies 
an appropriate adjustment from 
wartime to postwar conditions in 
aecordance with the Govern- 
ment’s program of economic 
stabilization.” 

At the same time (April 24) 
the Treasury Department issued 
an announcement stating that 
Secretary Vinson said “the Trea- 
sury was fully informed of the 
proposal to eliminate the prefer- 
ential discount rate.” The Trea- 
sury’s announcement went on to 
say: 

“In a letter of April 19, to Sec- 
retary Vinson, the Federal Re- 
serve Board gave assurance that 
the elimination of the preferential 
discount rate will not be allowed 
to disturb the security markets. 


“Secretary Vinson stated that 
the Treasury has been and is con- 
cerned to see that the reconver- 
sion of industry, which has pro- 
gressed so rapidly, should not be 
disturbed by uncertainty in the 
money markets. 


“Secretary Vinson pointed out 
that in the past two months the 
Treasury has been paying off the 
debt, with particular emphasis on 
the debt held by the banks. By 
May ist the Treasury will have 
paid off nearly $7,000,000,000 of 
maturing obligations without dis- 
turbing the money markets. , 

“The Treasury will continue its 
orderly repayment of the debt as 
rapidly as its financial position 
permits, Secretary Vinson said. 

“The New York ‘Sun’ of April 
25 had the following to say in 
part: 

“The money market today was 
slow to adjust itself to the elim- 
ination of the preferential dis- 
count rate of one-half of 1% on 


. short-term Federal securities, an- 
‘ nounced late yesterday afternoon. 
« ‘The elimination meant that the 


basic cost of money had been 
doubled to 1%, yet this afternoon 


_and. 








banks still were making funds 
available at less than that cost. 


“Federal funds, for example, 
were supplied at seven-sixteenths 
to one-half of 1% although it was 
widely predicted that three- 
fourths to seven-eighths of 1% 
soon would be the rate quoted. 
The rate on loans to Government 
security dealers was raised from 
five-eighths of 1%, to three- 
quarters of 1%, effective imme- 
diately or on May 1, according to 
the policy of individual banks. 


“The banks hailed the action of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, taken 
last Thursday but approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board only yes- 
terday, as restoring a measure of 
freedom to the money market. 
The banks also took the view that 
whatever rates they quoted for 
short-term borrowiing below the 
discount rate of 1% was only on 
the assumption that they had the 
surplus funds: if short they would 
not lend at less than 1%. There 
Was a general disposition to view 
the action of the New York, San 
Francisco and Philadelphia Re- 
serve banks in eliminating the 
preferential discount rate as a 
compromise with the Treasury 
rather than as a declaration of 
independence by the banks. The 
Reserve Board apparently has 
undertaken to guarantee that the 
Treasury will not have to pay 
higher coupon rates on its future 
issues of securities. Under this 
informal guaranty the Federal 
Reserve banks seem to be stopped 
from making any.change in their 
three-eighths of 1% buying rate 
for Treasury bills, which has been 
and still is far out of line with 
the actual value of money for 90 
day periods. 


Record Mige. Loans for 
N Y Savs. & Loan Assns. 


For the second time in the first 
three months of 1946 savings and 
loan associations in the State of 
New York set a new record for 
mortgage loans made. According 
to figures just released April 22 
by Zebulon V. Woodard, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the New 
York State League of Savings and 
Loan Associations, mortgage loans 
granted by all savings and loan 
associations in the State during 
the month of March, 1946, 
amounted to $16,960,886. This 
represents an increase of $2,907,- 
701 or 20.6% above the previous 
record set this year in January, 
1946, when loans amounted to 
$14,053,185. Loans by savings and 
loan associations for the first 
quarter of 1946 amounted to $43,- 
657,507 as compared with $19,- 
227,864 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. The advices further 
state: 


“Loans for the purchase of homes 
for the month of March amounted 
to $14,128,607, representing almost 
90% of the total amount loaned. 
Loans for the construction of new 
homes amounted to $714,350 and 
refinanced loans amounted to $1,- 
333,384 while loans for repairs and 
all other purposes amounted to 
$784,546. 

“Savings during the month of 
March increased $8,925,959 and for 
the first quarter of 1946 the in- 
crease. amounted to . $25,570,967 
representing an increase in the to- 
tal share capital of 4.2%. 

“Total. resources. of all .savings 
loan’ associations. reached 





$747,069,429 as of March 31,. 1946; 
representing. an inerease of 2.5% 
for the quarter.” 





Governors Urge 
Balanced Nat’! Budget 


A prepared statement, reteased 
on April 21 simultaneously in 26 
State capitals in the United States, 
by the Governors of those states, 
endorsed the principle that a bal- 
anced budget is essential to na- 
tional solvency and criticized defi- 
cit spending and continued bor- 
rowing as an “unsound Federal 
fiscal practice,” according to ad- 
vices to the New York “Times.” 
The Governors’ statement called 
on Congress to provide a balanced 
Federal budget beginning July, 
and were reported to have been 
made in response to suggestions 
from state taxpayer organizations, 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic groups. Coming from Re- 
publican and Democratic State ex- 
ecutives alike, the recommenda- 
tions follow a similar plea for a 
balanced budget made recently by 
16 leading members of Congress, 
both Democratic and Republican. 

Seventeen of the Governors 
signed and released an identical 
statement prepared by a coordi- 
nating committee of state tax- 
payer organizations. According to 
the “Times,” these were Gover- 
nors Chauncey M. Sparks, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama; John C. Vivian, 
Republican, of Colorado; Dwight 
H. Green, Republican, of Illinois; 
Ralph F. Gates, Republican, of In- 
diana; Robert D. Blue, Repub- 
lican, of lowa; Horace A. Hildreth, 
Republican, of Maine; Herbert R. 
O’Conor, Democrat, of Maryland; 
Sam C. Ford, Republican, of Mon- 
tana; Charles M. Dale, Republican, 
of New Hampshire. 

Also Fred G. Aandahl, Republi- 
can, of North Dakota; Ransome J. 
Williams, Democrat, of South 
Carolina; M. Q. Sharpe, Republi- 
can, of South Dakota; Jim Nance 
McCord, Democrat, of Tennessee; 
Coke R. Stevenson, Democrat, of 
Texas; Mortimer R. Proctor, Re- 
publican, of Vermont; Frank J. 
Lausche, Democrat, of Ohio, and 
Dwight Griswold, Republican, of 
Nebraska. 

In addition, the executive heads 
of nine other states issued original 
statements. These, said the 
“Times” were Governors Walter 
W.. Bacon, Republican, of Dela- 
ware; Simeon S. Willis, Republi- 
can of Ky.; Edward J. Thye, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota; Vail Pitt- 
man, Democrat, of Nevada; Wal- 
ter E. Edge, Republican, of New 
Jersey; R. Gregg Cherry, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina; Earl Snell, 
Republican, of Oregon; Lester C. 
Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming, and 
Herbert B. Maw, Democrat, of 
Utah. 

The text of the signed statement 
which had been prepared by the 
taxpayer organizations’ committee 
was given by the “Times” as fol- 
lows: 

“As Governor of the State of 
LAUER See , | endorse the principle 
that a balanced Federal budget is 
essential to national solvency. 

“T am convinced: 

“That further deficit spending 
and continued borrowing are ma- 
jor threats to the nation’s welfare; 

“That the alarming growth of 
inflationary trends is increasingly 
aggravated by unsound Federal 
fiscal practices; 

“That the further use of such 
practices is a constant menace to 
the constitutional position of our 
State and local: governments, a 
threat to their fiscal solvency; and 

“That, if these trends and prac- 
tices continue, they will lead in- 
evitably to increased costs, in- 
creased prices and increased taxes; 
and thus affect adversely every 
individual in this. country. 

' “T therefore; sincerely hope that 
Congress will provide a balanced 
Federal budget beginning July 1, 
1946, and I urge the people of this 
State to. support: their’ Congress- 


men:in the achievement of this‘ 


important result.” 











League of Nations 
Passes From Existence 


After existing for 26 years, the 
League of Nations came to an end 
at 5.43 p.m. (12:43 p.m. E.S.T.) on 
April 18, when, at Geneva, Carl 
J. Hambro of Norway, President 
of the Assembly, pronounced the 
words: “I declare the twenty-first 
and last session of the General 
Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions closed.” Gallery spectators 
outnumbered delegates from the | 
34 nations represented as the first | 
major organization for the estab- | 





Nationalization of Ins. 
Cos. and Coal Mines 
In France Voted 


The proposal to nationalize. 45 
large insurance companies in 
France, holding 85% of total 
French insurance premiums, was 
voted 487 to 63, by the French 
Constituent Assembly on April 24. 
In Asociated Press adviees from 
Paris, published in the “Wall 
Street Journal” of April 25, is was 
stated: 

“Since last fall the Assembly has 


lishment of world peace in the | nationalized deposit banks and the 


20th century ceased existence, | 
which dated from the entry 


gas and electric industries. Bills 


intO | to nationalize business: banks and 


force of the Treaty of Versailles ' 
on Jan. 10, 1920. 


The League’s work to maintain 


coal mines are in the legislative 


hopper, but the Assembly is sched- 


uled to adjourn tomorrow and 


peace among the nations of the may not have time to pass them.” 


earth has been inherited by the 
United Nations 
which received from the outgoing 


With the adjournment: of. the 


Organization,! Assembly on April 26 a special 


cablegram April 26 from Paris to 


body thousands of treaty texts, | the New York “Times” by Ken- 
the Associated Press stated in its neth Campbell, said among other 


report of the final session. The 
United Nations will also inherit 
property valued at $11,700,000, in- 
cluding the League palace, other 
real estate and the League’s office 
equipment and supplies. 


In other final actions on April 
18, according to the Associated 
Press, the League formally ter- 
minated its Permanent Court of 
International Justice and sent a 
congratulatory message to the new 
International Court being or- 
ganized at The Hague, seat of the 
old court. 


The League also confirmed Sean 
Lester of Eire as Secretary Gen- 
eral as from 1940 and Seymour 
Jacklin of South Africa as Treas- 
urer from 1944. They will continue 
to serve until the last of the 
League’s affairs is liquidated, 
which will be undertaken by a 
board of liquidators and probably 
last at least another year. 

A last act of the Assembly was 
to approve a resolution expressing 
the intention of various powers 
with mandated territories to con- 
tinue to administer these countries 
as mandates until they were 
placed under trusteeship of the 
United Nations. This was objected 
to by Egypt whose delegate, ab- 
staining from voting, declared 
that it was the view of his govern- 
ment that “mandates have ter- 
minated with the dissolution of 
the League of Nations, and that 
so far as Palestine is concerned, 
there should be no question of 
putting it under trusteeship.” The 
Assembly President, Dr. Hambro, 
replied that the matter would 
probably be discussed by the 
United Nations in September. 


According to United Press ac- 
counts from Geneva the resolu- 
tion, read by President Hambro, 
said: 

“Considering that the charter of 
the United Nations has created, 
for purposes of the same nature 
as those for which the League was 
established, an international or- 
ganization known as the United 
Nations to which all States may 
be admitted as members... de- 
siring to promote so far as it lies 
in its power the continuation and 
development of the success of 
international co-operation ... Re- 
solved from the day following the 
close of the present session, the 
Assembly of the League shall 
cease to exist except for the sole 
purpose of the liquidation of its 
affairs.” 

From the United Press we also 
quote: 

Immediately after the resolu- 
tion was adopted, P. J. Moel, 


things: 


“The National Constituent .As- 
sembly, France’s first elected law- 
making group since the country 
was liberated, ended today in a 
rush of business in which..the 
Communists stole a march on the 
Socialists by putting through the 
nationalization of part of the coal 
and power industry while the So- 
cialists were unable to obtain the 
nationalization of two more. large 
banks. 


“Nationalization of the elements 
of the coal and power interests 
was voted by an overwhelming 
majority on a show of hands. The 
Socialist-sponsored bill to nation- 
alize the Banque de Paris et des 
Pay Bas and the Banque ‘de 
V’Union Parisienne, two’ of the 
largest French industrial . banks, 
was lost in the shuffle.” 


Special advices to the New York 
“Times” from Paris April 24 ‘by 
Kenneth Campbell had the follow- 
ing to say in part regarding: the 
action of the Assembly on the 
nationalization of insurance: busi- 
ness: 


The vote was taken after a two- 
day debate in which the Socialist- 
Communist group blocked all at- 
tempts by Deputies of the Right 
to obtain any important modifica- 
tions of the bill. Proponents of 
these modifications claimed they 
were essential if the French insur- 
ance business was to survive the 
competition of foreign-owned 
companies. Shareholders in_ the 
nationalized insurance companies 
will receive 3% Government 
bonds in return for their holdings, 
and the State becomes sole owner 
of the companies. 


The account in the “Times” also 
stated that the Assembly voted 
in favor of the proposal in spite 
of the “warning by former $Fi- 
nance Minister Rene Pleven and 
other Deputies of the moderate 
Right that the proposed national- 
ization .. . might ruin the French 
insurance business beyond repair:” 


Equitable Trust Join 
Nat. Sales Finance Plan 


Announcement was made on 
April 20 by William B. Hall, Co- 
ordinator of the National Sales 
Finance Plan, that the Equitable 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., 
has become. a_e signatory bank. 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, na- 
tionally known radio manufaec- 
turer, is among the more recent 
ones to sign with the Nationai 
Sales Finance Plan for distribu- 
tor, dealer and customer financ- 








leader of the British delegation, 
said in a speech that, “our work 
is not ended. It has only just be- 
gun. We start again from this 
afternoon.” 

Austria’s delegate was not: al- 
lowed: to vote, and Colombia’s 
Daniel-Henao was. present only as 


ing. It was also announced that 
by the coverage secured by the 
First National Bank of Kansas 
City and the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City operating as key banks under 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
there are 1,322 banks now. partici- 





were not in order. - 


fa spectator, because his eredentiais| pating in the National Sales Fi- 


nance Plan. 
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From Washing 


Ahead of the News 


(Continued fr 


velt came in. The indications are 
that these gangsters are moving 
in again. 

We shall never forget the 
Hearst motion picture at the out- 
set of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion called “Gabriel Over the 
White House.” Hearst had been 
one of Roosevelt’s most aggressive 
supporters in 1932. This picture, 
according to the cynics, was de- 
signed to tell Roosevelt, now that 
he was elected, what to do. 
Roosevelt carried through faith- 
fully, manifestly not because of 
his affection for the publisher be- 
cause they split after the New 
Deal had been in power only a 
few months, but apparently be- 
cause it had a lot of melodramatic 
ideas and Roosevelt liked that 
sort of stuff. 


One idea was to break up 
gangsterism. It is a fact that the 
FBI moved in and broke it up. 
Now it is developing again in a 
serious way. In a Middle West- 
ern city recently, dairy farmers 
complained, showing an unusual 
hardihood for citizens in such a 
position, that an A.F. of L. union 
was seeking to exact tribute from 
them. 

Under the circumstances, we 
can expect by next November 
that the New Dealers wilil be cit- 
ing the elimination of gangsterism 
as another reason why Roosevelt 
should be back. His coming back 
having by now proved to be be- 
yond human expectations, the 
proper tact would be that if 
Truman got the proper support, 
he would continue with those 
Roosevelt policies. 


The facts are, of course, that 
the elimination of gangsters co- 
incided with the end of prohibi- 
tion. Their return is coinciding 
with the black market, steadily 
expanding to engulf most of our 
economy. Ordinarily respectable 
people are once more coming to 
look upon dealing with black 
marketeers as’ a sporting sort of 
proposition, as a challenge against 
authority. 

The great test of what we in- 
tend to do about that is now up to 
the Senate, and this is to report 
that the opponents of the OPA in 
its present form are beginning to 
weaken. Senator Taft is believed 
to wield the greatest single influ- 
ence on the question of whether 
his body will stick pretty close to 
the House amendments, clarify- 
ing the language in some in- 
stances, tightening up the bill 
generally, or seek to undo the 
House’s work. 


He has been severely critical of 
ihe OPA. He has made a most 
exhaustive study of its operations 
and many months ago came up 
with the conclusion that some- 
thing drastic had to be done to 
the agency in the interest of pre- 
serving our economy. 

But those who have talked 
with him in the past few days 
are convinced that the pressure 
which the OPA has applied is 
weakening him. This pressure is 
something the industrialists, the 
NAM and the Power Trust, as we 
used to hear about it, should 
study. They have been babes in 
the woods in the matter of propa- 
ganda. We remember it was a 
iremendous sensation once when 
ithe politicians revealed that the 


so-called Power Trust had intro- | 


luced its philosophy inte the 
schools, by having professors on 
tts payroll, and again, when it was 
disclosed that some of its pro- 
ponents had arranged for the 
flooding of Congress with tele- 
grams from names taken from the 
telephone directory and tomb- 
stones. Such tactics would be 
outmoded in the light of what the 
OPA is doing. There is a lobby 
here, for example, and a tremend- 
ous lot of agitation is being done, 
by a hastily gotten together “‘“or- 
ganization” of business men. But 


om first page) 

a cursory investigation reveals it 
to be headed up by radio men 
beholdened to Paul Porter, the 
OPA administrator, and doing his 
bidding. 

The OPA campaign managers 
also have gone around the coun- 
try and primed, for a price, lead- 
ers of women’s organizations, 
some of whom represent long es- 
tablished organizations but who 
have long been notorious as tools 
and recognized and used as such 
by smart propagandists. The 
present propaganda in favor of 
OPA would make delightful read- 
ing if some Senate committee 
would go into it, as committees 
have blown the lid off similar ac- 
tivities in the past. No such com- 
mittee is likely to develop, how- 
ever. In the meantime, the total 
people in this country wanting 
OPA to remain as is, number, ac- 
cording to the lobbyists profess- 
ing to represent them here, some 
500,000,000 as against the some 
140,000,000 in our country. Not 
in all our experience in Wash- 
ington have the spokesmen stood 
on flimsier ground. But the 
pressure is having its effect. 


Treasury to Collect 
Ship Line Taxes 


A House Maritime subcommit- 
tee was told on April 26 by Vance 
N. Kirby, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Tax Division, that the De- 
partment was taking steps to 
collect about $40,000,000 in taxes 
which it considered owing to the 
Government by ten American 
shipping companies from wartime 
steamship operations. Mr. Kirby 
asserted, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices, that 
the Treasury believed the taxes 
were owing on about $90,000,000 
which a number of ship operators 
paid into a Maritime Commission 
fund during the years from 1942 
to 1945 inclusive, the Department 
having decided the $90,000,000 was 
subject to taxation because it was 
paid into the fund during years 
in which the operators were not 
receiving Government subsidies. 
The Associated Press had the fol- 
|lowing to say in Washington ad- 
| vices April 26: 

Under the Maritime Act, he ex- 





| plained, the fund was established 


so that subsidized operators could 
build up reserves to purchase and 
repair ships. Money so deposited 
was free from taxation, he said. 
But during the war years when 
the Government took over the 
ship concerns no subsidies were 
paid and, therefore, he contended, 
the operators were not entitled to 
tax exemption on the money de- 
posited. 

Mr. Kirby told the Committee, 
which called the hearing to learn 
if the taxes would. be collected 
and to consider the possibility of 


amending the Merchant Marine 
Act, that the Treasury feels that 
reserve funds deposited with the 
Commission should not be free 
from taxation, even when sub- 


sidies are paid. If Congress wishes} 


to assist shipping companies, he 
said, it should do it directly and 
not through tax exemptions. 
Raymond S, McKeaogh, a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission, 





testified that the Commission 
would assist the Treasury in col- 
terme any taxes which might be 
determined to be owing, but de- 
| fended the operators from any 
| charges of “trickery” or any at- 
tempt to avoid their tax liabilities. 
| Chairman Jackson (D., Wash.) 
| said that ship operators will be 
| given an opportunity to testify at 
‘a later hearing. 


| Senate Group Approves 
Compromise USES Bill 


The Senate Education and 
Labor Committee approved a 
measure on April 28 to return the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice to the States on Dec. 31, 1946, 
which is a compromise of the 
House-passed biil providing for 
USES return to state supervision 
on June 30, 1946, and may have 
the effect of bringing about pas- 
sage of final legislation which will 
win the President’s signature. Mr. 
Truman has indicated that he 
would veto a measure such as that 
passed by the House. 

In a formal report to the Senate, 
the Committee, according to 
United Press Washington advices, 
said that it would be unwise to 
return the USES to the States on 
the date proposed by the House. 

The United Press Washington 
account as given in the New York 
“Herald Tribune” added: 

It said that our immediate con- 
cern right now is feeding Europe, 
and that this requires ‘the maxi- 
mum utilization of all our agri- 
cultural and food processing re- 
sources.” 

The Committee said that re- 
cruitment of the necessary food 
workers was therefore a national 
problems — not a local or in- 
trastate one. 

President Roosevelt took over 
the USES from the States in the 
early days of the war. At the time 
the States were promised that the 
offices would be returned to them 
as soon as the emergency was 
over. The issue has been a hot 
one on Capital Hill ever since. 


Czech,-Luxembourg Assets 
Unfrozen by United States 


The unfreezing of assets of 
Czechoslovakia and Luxembourg 
in the United States was made 
known on April 24 by the Treas- 
ury Department. According to 
Associated Press accounts from 
Washington the amounts involved 
were given as $33,400,000 for Lux- 
embourg and $9,400,000 for Czech- 
oslovakia. From these accounts 
we also quote: 

“Simultaneously, it said those 
countries had reported that they 
were relaxing restrictions on 
transfers of funds to the United 
States. 

“Property of Americans in those 
countries will be ‘treated as fav- 
orably as that of nationals of any 
other country,’ Secretary Vinson 
said he had been advised by au- 
thorities of the two countries. 

“The freeze was decreed almost 
five years ago to prevent assets 
from falling into German hands. 
Similar freezes already have been 
lifted for a number of other coun- 
tries.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son, in announcing that Czecho- 
slovakia and Luxembourg have 
been added to the list of countries 
whose blocked accounts may be 
released under the certification 
procedure of General License No. 
95, said on April 25: 

“The National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Institut Belgo- 
Luxembourgeois du Change have 
been designated by the Czecho- 
slovak and Luxembourg Govern- 
ments, respectively, as the certi- 
fying agents under the license. 

“In exchange of letters similar 
to those written in connection with 
the defrosting of the countries 
previously named in General Li- 
cense No. 95, Dr. Srobar, the 
Czechoslovak Minister of Finance, 
and Mr. Dupong, the Luxembourg 
Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, have advised Secretary 
Vinson that restrictions on trans- 
fers of funds to the United States 
will be liberalized and that prop- 
erty in their countries belonging 
to United States nationals will be 
treated as favorably as that of 
nationals of any other country. 
Copies of the letters are available 
at the Federal Reserve Banks of 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 





Chief Justice Stone 
Dies Suddenly 


‘on a farm near Chesterfield, N. H. 





Stricken ill on the bench of the | 
U. S. Supreme Court on April 22, | 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone died 
a few hours later of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. His ailment had at 
first been diagnosed as a “small 
attack of indigestion” and com- 
plete rest for a few days at home 
was ordered for him by a doctor. 
A few hours later his death was 
announced. Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, April 22, 
stated the Justice’s illness dra- 
matically interrupted the court 
session. It was added that it was 
the first time the court had con- 
vened after a three-week recess 
during which the opinions handed 
down on April 22, were prepared. 
From these advices we also quote: 

Justice Stone had worked hard 
during the recess, Elmore Cropley, 
clerk of the court, told a reporter, 
and probably had “over-taxed 
himself.” 

In one of his most recent and 
well known opinions, Justice Stone 
upheld the conviction as a war 
criminal of Japanese General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita. Yamashita 
later was executed by the military 
of the Philippines. 

On his last day on the bench, 
a few hours before his death, Jus- 
tice Stone delivered two dissent- 
ing opinions. He also had three 
majority opinions ready to read to 
a packed court room, but he fal- 
tered on the first and Justice Black 
had to finish for him. 

Before his Supreme Court serv- 
ice, he had spent only 11 months 
in public office—as Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. He was picked by Coolidge 
to reorganize the Justice Depart- 
ment following the turbulent ten- 
ure of Harry M. Daugherty during 
the Warren G. Harding Adminis- 
tration. 

Previously he had been Dean of 
the Columbia University law 
school and had practiced his pro- 
fession in New York City. 

He-was born October 11, 1872, 


He obtained a B.S. degree at 
Amherst in 1894, taught school 
two years, returned for an M.A. 
degree at Amhurst in 1897, took 
an LL.B. degree from Columbia 
law school in 1898 and was admit- 
ted to the New York bar in the 
same year. 

It was also noted that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Demo- 
crat, appointed Justice Stone, a 
Republican, Chief Justice after the 
jurist became widely known in 
judicial circles as a “liberal.” He 
had been an Associate Justice for 
16 years at that time. 

The Associated Press likewise on 
April 22, said: 

The death of Justice Stone left 
the court with only seven of its 
nine Justices available. The work 
of presiding over the court now 
devolves upon Justice Hugo F. 
Black, pending the appointment 
by President Truman of a new 
Chief Justice. 

When it became obvious during 
today’s session of the Supreme 
Court that Justice Stone was ail- 
ing, he was assisted from his chair 
at the center of the bench by the 
two Justices who sit alongside him 
—Stanley F. Reed and Justice 
Black. They supported him by the 
arms as he walked into the cham- 
bers behind the bench 15 minutes 
before the usual half-hour recess 
at 2.0’clock for lunch. 

The Supreme Court chair oc- 
cupied by the late Chief Justice 
was draped in black on April 23, 
as the tribunal heard a eulogy of 
his work. The funeral was sched- 
uled to be held today (April 25) 
at 2 p.m. — in the Washington 
Cathedral. The Court had planned 
to hear argument on April 23, and 
the remainder of the week, but 
Justice Black announced it would 
recess until April 29. 

The Senate also adjourned early 





as a mark of respect after adopt- 
ing a resolution of condolence and | 
listening to eulogies by majority 


] leader Senator Barkley, minority 


leader White and other Senators. 
On April 23, said special advices 
from Washington to the New York 
“Times” by Lewis Wood, President 
Truman sent a message of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Stone and had an 
Executive order issued from the 
White House directing that the 
flag be flown at half-staff on all 
public buildings in this country 
and American official buildings 
abroad for thirty days. 

The President’s order 
part: 

“The death of the Honorable 
Harlan Fiske Stone, Chief Justice 
of the United States, occurred on 
the evening of April 22, 1946. , 
Through his untimely death the 
people of the United States have 
lost the services of an eminent 
jurist and a distinguished public 
servant. 

“His service on the Supreme 
Court of the United States was 
characterized by his high sense of 
duty, his great legal learning and 
the clarity of his judicial reason- 
ing.” 

‘The President interrupted a va- 
cation cruise on his yacht Wil- 
liamsburg, to attend the funeral 
at the National Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral on April 25. 


Opportunities in Foreign 
Trade Field-Pamphlet 


A 16-page pamphlet for veter- 
ans describing opportunities for a 
career in the foreign trade field 
was issued on April 24 by the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, simultaneously 
with its announcement of a series 
of panel interviews beginning on 
April 25 for service men wishing 
to enter foreign trade. The panels 
which will be held every Thurs- 
day, will handle approximately 
30 veterans at each session, by 
appointment only. A panel of 
three or more experienced for- 
eign traders will discuss each vet- 
eran’s problem and advise him. 
All panel sessions will be held at 
the Association’s offices in the 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broad- 
way. Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
Secretary, said the Association, 
cooperating with the New York 
State Division of Veterans Affairs 
in its on-the-job training pro- 
gram, will shortly place a num- 
ber of veterans in its various de- 
partments for training. Produc- 
tion of the pamphlet is part of 
the efforts of the Association’s 
Foreign Trade Bureau, under 
Joseph A. Sinclair, to open careers 
in that field for veterans. The 
booklet lists employment oppor- 
tunities in various branches of 
the export and import fields and 
the qualifications necessary for 
success. 

The booklet warns that there 
is nothing glamorous about world 
trade or foreign service. “No field 
requires a more detailed knowl- 
edge of geography, history, eco- 
nomics, trade techniques and cur- 
rent world developments,” it says. 
“Acquiring the proper basic 
knowledge and background means 
work, concentrated study and ap- 
plication. Export technique is 
learned only with long and seem- 
ingly tedious routine training and 
practice. The opportunity to work 
abroad may not come until the 
individual has acquired the neces- 
sary specialized knowledge and 
experience in American indus- 
tries, products and practices.” 


‘The Association points out that: 
“More important than knowledge 
of a foreign language is the knowl- 
edge of products and American 
methods. In fact, as export and 
import operations consist largely 
in. handling documents—invoices, 
bills of lading, certificates of ori- 
gin, sanitary certificates, letters 
of credit, warehouse receipts, dock 
receipts and many others — the 
man or woman with knowledge of 
typewriting, stenography and of- 
fice procedure should not have 
much difficulty in obtaining a job 
with an export-import or shipping 
company.” 


said in 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2415) 


ment of a pattern in the copper 
and brass industry. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 


this week the operating rate of | 


steel companies having 94% ol 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 67.7% of capacity for the 
week beginning April 29, com- 
pared with 73.6% one week ago, 


in the previous wéek and none 
in the corresponding week of 1945. 

Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index — Continuing its frregular 
movement, the daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
py Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., moved 


‘slightly higher in the past week. 


87.1% one month ago and 95.8% | 


one year ago. 
decrease of 5.9 points 
from the previous weeks. 


or 8% 


This represents a | 


Registering 189.48 on April 23, the 
latest figure is fractionally under 
the post-war peak of 189.64 re- 
corded on April 10, but compares 
with 176.67 on the corresponding 


| date last year. 


This week’s operating rate is) 
equivalent to 1,193,100 tons of | 
| nolday week was again centered 


steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,297,100 tons one week 
ago, 1,535,000 tons one month ago 
and 1,754,700 tons one year ago. 


Electrical Production—‘ihe rdi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to 3,987,145,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 20, 1946, from 4,014,- 
652,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ed April 20, 1946, was 9.6% below 


leading 
the yjast 


Principal activity in 
grain markets during 


in ryc and oats. All wheat, corn 
and barley futures were firm at 
ceilings. Deferred oats deliveries 
sold at new seasonal highs, re- 
ilecting the offer of the Govern- 


/ment to purchase unlimited quan- 
| tities of oatmeal. for foreign re- 


| lief. 


that for the corresponding weekly | 


period one year ago. 


| order 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New | 


York. reports system output of 
177,500,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed April 21, 1946, compared with 
168,400,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 5.4%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 


The May rye contract on the 
Chicago Board of Trade advanced 
to a new all-time high of $2.585% 
per bushel, as the result of active 
buying induced by the announce- 
ment of the new Government 
providing for bonus pay- 
ments of 30 cents per bushel on 
wheat and oats. Visible wheat 
supplies continued to recede and 
are now at the lowest point since 


| 1937. 


170,600,000 kwh., compared with | 


163,800,000 kwh. for the corre- 
spending week of last year, an in- 
crease of 4.2%. 


Railread Freight Loadings—Car | 


loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended April 20, 1946, to- 
taled 650,743 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 1,549 cars 
(or 0.2%) above the preceding 
week and 213,957 cars, or 24.7% 
below the corresponding week for 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, a decrease of 187,- 
994 cars, or 224%, is shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Preduc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
April 20 was 102.5% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 103.6% in the pre- 
ceding week and 90.7% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 101% unchang- 


Flour mill grindings showed 
further signs of curtailment due 
to the new Government moves 
designed to divert a greater per- 
centage of domestic wheat into 
export channels. Hogs were steady 
at ceilings. Swine receipts at 
western markets continued below 
demand but the new Governmen*‘ 
order raising wheat and corr 
prices to farmers for a _ limited 
period is expected to result in in- 
creased marketings. 

With trading limited by the 
Good Friday and Saturday clos- 
ings, cotton prices 
‘rather widely last week but re- 
gained some of the ground lost 
| during the preceding period. The 
|market received considerable 
|stimulation from Congressional 
faction on the Price Control Bil) 
|which would sharply curtail the 
| powers currently held by the Of- 
| fice of Price Administration. De- 
| mand on the whole was moder- 
‘ate with some buying noted by 
| mills to fill requirements. . Con- 
|sumption of cotton during Mareh 


ed- from the preceding week, and according to the Bureau of the 
compared with 98% a year ago. | Census, amounted to 804,000 bales 


Change 
Slight — Commercial and 


in Business Failures or slightly below. previous esti- 
indus- | mates. 
trial failures showed. only mild | 


Selling volume in the carded 


fluctuations in the week ending! gray cotton goods markets ex- 


April -25, reports Dun & Brad- 


street, Inc. Concerns failing num- | 
bered 17, exceeding by 1 those) 
occurring.in the previous week,.| 


but falling 3 short of the 20 in the 
comparable week of 1945, This 
marked the fifth time, and the 
second. consecutive week, in the 
past fifteen weeks in which fail- 


ures have been lower than in the) 


corresponding weeks of 1945. 


Large failures involving losses 
of $5,000 or more were more than 
two times as numerous as small 
failures. Remaining at 12, the 
same number as in the previous 
week, these large failures exceed- 
ed by one the number occurring 
a year ago. Five small concerns 
faiJed with liabilities under $5,000. 
Although up slightly from last 
week, small failures were only 
half as high as in the same week 
of (1945, 


Manufacturing accounted for 10) 


of the week’s 17 failures. Increas- 
ing from six a week ago, the num- 
ber of manufacturers failing was 
over three times as high as in 
the comparable week last year. 
Increases from the _ preceding 
week also appeared in construc- 
tion and commercial service 
where no failures were reported 
a ‘week ago. 
came in trade, both wholesale and 
retail. 


Four Canadian failures were 


The only declines | 


panded appreciably over recent 
weeks, aided by the issuance of 
long-awaited Government distri- 
bution controls. 


Activity in the Boston raw wool 
maiket continued quiet. Mills 
were still reported operating at 
capacity with ample inventories 
of apparel wools. Buying of both 
domestic and foreign wools was 
mainly to fill urgent needs and 
consisted mostly of small and 
scattered lots. There was consid- 
erable distress selling of South 
African wools noted due to the 
overcrowded condition of ware- 
houses in Boston and vicinity. 
Imports of apparel wools into the 
three leading Eastern ports in the 
first week of April totaled ap- 
proximately 13,325,000 clean 
pounds, as compared with 14,- 
/ 544,000 in the preceding. week. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs de- 
clined in March, but the total for 
|the first quarter was the largest 
on record for that period. 

Food Price Index Declines—In 
the first downward move since 
mid-January, the wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., for April 23 fell 
l¢ to $4.19 from the 25'%-year 
peak of $4.20 recorded a week 
previous. The current index com- 
/pares with $4.10 last year, a rise 
|of 2.2%. Rye and eggs continued 


| 


|upward during the week, but ae 








reported, as compared with one clines occurred in potatoes, cur- 











| 


fluctuated 


} 





rants, steers and lambs. The index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
genera! use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail volume for the country as 
a whole, spurred by last-minute 
Easter shopping, continued to rise 
the past week and was consider- 
ably above that of the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., states in its weekly 
review of trade. The high volume 
of consumer buying that was in 
evidence over the week-end de- 
c‘ined only slightly during the 
1ivmediate post-Easter shopping 
ua:s. The trend was. toward 
greater emphasis being placed on 
home and garden items while in- 
terest in apparel ebbed. 


A continued high volume in re- 
tail food has been important in 
sustaining overall retail volume. 
The selection of fresh vegetables 
remained large. Citrus fruits were 
the most plentiful of the fresh 
fruits; the supply of pineapples 
was increasing and small quanti- 
ties of bananas and rhubarb were 
evident. Current shortages of 
meat were acute in many locali- 
ties, though supply of fish and 
poultry was generally adequate. 
Reports indicated that supplies of 
butter and other fats were scant. 


Interest in women’s apparel 
tended to center on accessories 
last week. White blouses and mil- 
linary proved very popular. The 
continued warm weather drew 
much consumer attention to sum- 
mer clothing, and print dresses! 
were a big favorite. Many ap- 
parel shops. reported that demand 
was more selective with consum- 
ers seeking quality goods in al! 
price lines. Selections of formal 
gowns and lingeries continued to 
be limited. Demand for children’s 
wear was on the increase the past 
week. Scattered reports of in- 
creased stocks of men’s clothing 
helped but little in alleviating the 
overall shortages. 

Retail volume of hoursewares 
continued high for the week. In- 
terest in seasonal items such as 
garden supplies and outdoor fur- 
niture was rising. A highly selec- 
tive demand for floor coverings 
was reported in many localities. 
Florists generally reported a high 
volume-in both potted plants and 
cut flowers. 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 29 to 
33% over the corresponding week 
a year ago. Estimates of regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 17 to 20, East 33 to 37. 
Middle West 23 to 27, Northwest 
25 to 29, South 35 to 39, South- 
west 27 to 31, and Pacific Coast 
36 to 40. 


Wholesale volume continued to 
increase the past week, estimates 
placing it from 10 to 15% above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. New order volume rose 
as buyers turned their attention 
to summer goods, and stocks of 
durable goods increased slightly. 
In general, deliveries on many 
orders were more regular last 
week than they have been for 
some time. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended April 20, 
1946, increased by 51% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 
*81% in the preceding week. For 
the four weeks ended April 20. 
1946, sales increased by 45% and 
for the year to date by 23%. 


Retail trade in New York last 
week continued to reflect a high 
volume of sales, though percent- : 
age gains over that of a year ago 
were lower. However, this was 








*In using year-ago comparisons 
for this week an allowance should 
be made, in addition to that made 
for the differing dates of Easter. 
for the fact that last year many 
stores were closed on either all 
%w a part of Saturday, April 14 
a day of mourning for President 


to be expected in a post-Easter 
period. 

Quiet ruled last week in whole- 
sale markets for the most part 
but increased pre-season  pur- 
chases were evident in garment 
and apparel departments. There 
was no letting up of demand in 
fabric lines and demand for cot- 


tons and rayons prove stronger 
than ever. 
In the retail field merchants 


showed concern over another pe- 
riod of withholding of clothing 





deliveries because of MPA limita- 
tions. At the present time their 
stocks are at a very low level. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to April 20, 
1946, increased 51% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 89% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended April 20, 1946, sales 
rose by 50% and for the year to 
date by 29%. 


Electric Output for Week Ended April 27, 1946 
9.9% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended April 27, 
1946, was 3,976,750,000 kwh., which compares with 4,415,889,000 kwh. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, and 3,987,145,000 kwh. in the 


week ended April 20, 1946. 


The output for the week ended April 27, 


1946, was 9.9% below that of the same week in 1945. 
PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








‘Week Ended. 

Major Geographical Divisions— April 27 April 20 April 13 April 6 
New England... __ yes “ 2.2 2.3 $0.1 1.0 
Middle Atlantic apt sdichcaieiae tide 3.7 3.0 $0.5 0.2 
Central Industrial__.____._______ 12.9 11.0 8.8 11.6 
West Central____. : aca 5.1 4.1 0.5 2.5 
Southern States__ a wine’ 11.8 12.3 10.8 9.4 
Rocky Mountain_- 3 13.1 14.1 4.8 $4.7 
ee COs 10.9 12.6 12.9 12.2 

Total Un-ted States________ 9.9 9.6 72 7.7 
§Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
A 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,859 1,602,482 1,733,810 
NR RES 4,163,206 4,614,334 — 9.8 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
RR re ae 4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
RR See 4,034,365 4,576,713 —11.9 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
a AR ee! 3,982,775 4,538,552 —12.2 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,162 
OS sxc knee 3,983,493 4,505,269 —11.6 4.532,730 1,545,459 1,718,304 
ge eae 3,948,620 4,472,298  —11.7 4,511,562 1,512,158 1,699,250 
OR ERT 3,922,796 4,473,962  —12.3 4,444,939 1.519,679 1,706,719 
aes 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,570 
peren Fa. Ks. 3,952,539 4,446,136  —l1l.1 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,229 
Mareh 16<.......- 3,987,877 4,397,529 — 93 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 93......... 4,017,310 4,401,716 — 8.7 4,409,159 1,480,208 1,679,589 
March 30......<-.<. 3,992,283 4,329,478 — 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,292 
PS nae ates 3,987,673 4,321,794 —.7.7 4,361,094 - 1,480,738 1,696,543 
BEE Si ceo an 4,014,652 4,332,400 — 7.3 4,307,498 1,469,810 1,709,331 
April 20____- Se tt 3,987,145 4,411,325 — 9.6 4,344,188 1,454,505 1,699,822 
Ro aS 4,415,889 — 9.9 4,336,247 1,429,032 1,688,434 


3,976,750 


wholly owned subsidiary. 
Plan. 
since last reported. 


(7) As of Jan. 31, 1945. 


Company and Class of Stock— 
Air Investors, Inc., 
American General Corp., common____-_-_- 
Bridgeport Oil Co., Inc., common__-__-_-_ 


International Utilities Corp., common __ 
King-Seeley Corp., common______--_____ 
Morris Plan Corp. of America, common 
Niagara Share Corp., common__-_-___~_-_-- 





Roosevelt. 


Starrett Corp., common____-._---_ 


Stein (A.) & Co., common-__- 


Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on April 16 that the 
following companies have reported changes in the amount of stock 
held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


conv. pref.___-_- FO Pd 


Carman @ Co., Inc., ¢igse A... Ll. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., A common__-_-_- 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., common __-__~_- PATS. 





Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Cempany and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American Ice Co., 6% non-cum. pfd. ; Dae aaah 32,116 32,124 
American Rolling Mill Co. (The), 442’e cum. conv. pfd._-- 70 5,080 
Associates Investment fo., common DEE, LP 42,604 40,063 (1) 
Associates Investment Co., 5‘» cum. pfd. AN bt 90 (7) 471 
Atlas Corp., common Vrs 102,041 46,247 (2) 
Borden Co. (The), common, $15 par CART 178,058 184,958 
Burlington Mills Corp., common, $1 par ‘dtnae 33,532 35,332 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., common saat 4,700 3,200 (3) 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., common, $5 par 38,919 38,009 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., common wie ey yy Ledadirti 1,650 1,640 
enmen: “Joneses. Gommol........----+«+~..<sncaubnbeen 24,235 23,709 (4) 
Johnson & Johnson, 2d pfd., ser. A 4% nidialt 1,101 1,081 
Mead Corp. (The), $5.50 cum. pfd., ser. B_- oS 2,799 2,996 
Newport Industries, Inc., common ened None 1,100 
Plymouth Oil Co., common, $5 par eee 3,384 4,384 
Purity Bakeries Corp., common aa 13,269 12,019 
Reynolds Spring Co., common eens 132 432 
Safeway Stores, common-_-_-_- _ 45,303 45,304 
Steriing Drug, Inc., capital sit 70135] 2.370 (5) 
United States Rubber Co., common oan 4 None 
Virginia Iron Coal and Coke Co., 5‘« pfd. ? 5,897 6,177 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., capital rye 1,322 1,282 
Wilson & Co., common aX 31 35 (6) 
NOTES 
(1) 2.541 shares of common stock were sold during February and March, 1946. 


(2) Acquired 4,738 during month of March and retired 60,532 shares. 
(3) 1.500 shares of common stock were disposed of by Industrial Steels, Inc., @ 


(4) Decrease represents shares delivered under the Exployee Extra Compansation 
(5) Each share of common stock of $10 par exchanged for two shares of $5 par 


(6) Shares acquired during February and March. 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on April 20 the 
following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Reported Report 
WEES 26 31 
ei 489,381 493,268 
HEA 3 3 Sects 6,300 5,300 
ee pe x £8 359 384 
ee 10,359 9,936 
Weis 36,667 37,969 
RL BPI A 304 316 
aes None 1,457 
tis oy 148 149 
— al 232,781 226,267 
“pie doh 23 30 
Moos Delon £,706 7,456 
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“Which Way Americans?’’ 


(Continued from first page) 

This change first occurred when 
some of our people repudiated the 
American principle that each in- 
dividual’s success or failure in 
life is the responsibility of that) 
individual. In their minds, that 


|one job it was really good at. 
| When it came face to face with a 
real emergency, the war, the de- 
pression had not ended and 
millions were still unemployed. 


Now I do not know who was 
divi , responsible for the original New 
principle was replaced with a| Deal version of State control. But 
principle of radical philosophy,| jt is certain that the New Deal 
namely, that the individual’s suc- | 


} ; , and its works were adopted from 
cess or failure is not his respon-| the outset 
sibility but that of the system un- : 


) 'by radicals of every shade down 
der which he lives. Under the| to the deep-red Communists. They 
= a principle, rewards come from /emerged from obscurity and de- 
the 


are in proportion to the value of 
his work. It encouraged the in- 
dividual to put maximum effort 
into his work. Under the second 
principle, rewards depend upon) ant offices. 
the system, It encourages the in- | propounded in radical publica- 
salbtiont Sate aaitened to make | were next seen in official 
| statem * a 
the system give him more for less | sank lhe ng rb 
work. ' 

The second principle is doctrine | istration, 
that has long been preached by/the delights of companionship 
however, was it ever sponsored | Mr. Wallace and Mr. Tekes, Paral: 

, r. Wallace and Mr. Ickes. Paral- 
by accepted American leaders. | je] to this infiltration of the New 
The second principle can apply | Deal, the radicals moved in on 
— in —— —s: = New | the labor unions—over many of 

created classes, the “Haves, 
and the “Have-nots.” It told the 
American people that the way to 
national prosperity was through 
political action that would force 
the “Haves,” who—according to 
the New Deal—owned and con- 
trelled the great bulk of the 
country’s wealth, to provide more 
jobs and pay higher wages for less 
production. Now this was advice 
that would be readily accepted by 
the ignorant and shiftless at any 
time. I do not believe, however, 
that it would have been accepted, 
as it was, by so many Americans, 
except under the prevailing con- 
ditions of the most serious de- 
pression in the history of our 
country. The idea of political ac- 
tion to change our system was 
sold by the largest, highest-pres- 
sured, most continuous, and most 
costly propaganda campaign over 
known. It was endorsed by labor 
unions and politicians. It was 
grafted into the teachings of many 
of our churches and schools. 


_ Places in the swelling bureauc- 
racy. Names new to the Ameri- 
|can public appeared in the news- 
| papers in connection with import- 


and were admitted to 


fluence today. 


either the Democratic party or the 
New Deal. The Democratic party 


hicle in the United States on 
which they were able to steal a 
ride. They will stay with it only 
so long as they can control it. 
They would throw it overboard 
tonight if they were able and it 
suited their purpose. They sup- 
ported the New Deal because they 
saw it as a medium through 
which the American people could 
be gradually accustomed to 
idea of control, and as an instru- 
ment which would create the class 
enmity, confusion, huge debt, de- 
preciation of money, and general 
disorganization which would set 
the stage for final radical action. 


Radical Influence Dominant in 
New Deal 


Radical influence is still domi- 


be ’ _|nant in the New Deal under its 
The political action asked ane new management. Since the end 
the New Deal was action that o4¢ the war, the Administration’s 


would give it power to control 
the economy. But most New Deal- 
ers were more politician than 
idéologist. They did not tell peo- 
ple the truth, namely, that gov- 
ernment can control successfully 
only if it controls completely. 
They knew this would be political 
dynamite. Therefore they sought 
only partial controls, placed where 
they would directly affect the 
fewest votes but create the ap- 
pearance of carrying out the New 
Deal objectives. This was a half- 
way measure and like mcst such 
measures was doome:| to iailure. 


legislative program has been the 
program of the CIO and behind 
the CIO, the radicals. The legis- 
lation the Administration has op- 
posed is opposed by the CIO and 
by the Radicals. For confirma- 
tion, read the radical newspapers 
and magazines. Now, the ultimate 
objective of Radicals everywhere 
is complete state control of the 
economy. State control has only 
one claim to recommend it. That 
is the contention that a small 
group of Government officials can 
better plan the lives and better 
direct the lives of millions of in- 


Pe dividuals than the _ individuals 
New Deal Prevented Recovery | themselves. Make no mistake | 
The New Deal sold itself and about it! State control operates— 


its objectives to the country pri- 
marily on the basis that it would 
end the depression and solve the 
problem of unemployment. Yet 
the depression dragged on because 
the New Deal’s attempts to con- 
trol the economy prevented re- 
covery. Unemployment stayed 
close to 10,000,000. These facts 
were apparent to everyone, yet 
the New Deal managed to remain 
in power by binding together di- 
verse elements of political sup- 
port. Broadly, these were: First, 
groups who acquired a vested in- 
terest in the New Deal through 
participation in Federal spending; 
second, organized labor, the great- 
est single beneficiary of the New 
Deal, and third, the radicals, 
whose interest was of a very 
special nature. These, plus the 
tradition-bound South and big 
city political machines of the 
North, were sufficient to give the 
New Deal its necessary margin of 
support. The New Deal covered 
its continuous failure to bring 
permanent improvement as ad- 


provided that strict obedience can 


ual and group within the State—a 
detail that has been taken care 
of by purges, concentration camps 
and firing squads. State control 
operates—but never well enough 
to give the people who live under 
it anything approaching a decent 
living standard. If the American 
people need any proof that state 
control is undesirable, they have 
it abundantly in the partial gov- 
~oimcgaieal control now established 
ere, 


As I said, the only possible basis 
for government control is that 
government can plan better and 
direct better. New Dealers be- 
lieve devoutly that this is true. 
|Raymond Moley; whe? certainty 
knows the New Deal-'from ‘the 
inside, saic. recently: “*Throtgh- 
,out the past 13 years, intellectual 
leadership in the Administration 
has been talking of what we must 
do for them. We are those who 
| know best, the elite. 


and enthusiastically, | 


individual’s own work and | scended on Washington to take | 


Ideas that were first | 


legisla- 
Radicals were treated with 
marked deference by the Admin- | 


which they exercise dominant in- | 


Radicals have no illusions about | 


was simply the first political ve- | 


the | 


They are to 


| Now, as Al Smith used to say, 
| let’s look at the record. 


“Bum Guesses” Regarding 
Reconversion 


It is a record of guesses—bum 
guesses, You will remember that 
toward the end of the war, and 
after it, we were all assured that 
reconversion would be the first 
order of national business. Every- 
thing was to be done to expedite 
it—nothing to delay it. At that 
time the Administration was great- 
ly concerned about deflation and 
/unemployment. That was its rea- 
son—it said—fer wanting quick 
passage of the Full Employment 
Bill. The idea of that bill was 
that the Administration “experts” 
would budget jobs so that the 
country would be sure of enough 
to go around. Now at that time— 
from August to October—here are 
the estimates of probable unem- 
ployment for next spring (that’s 
|right now). Arthur J. Altmeyer 
—5,500,000 to 10,000,000. Secre- 
tary Wallace — 8,000,000. Secre- 
| tary Schwellenbach — 8,000,000. 
John W. Snyder—8,000,000. It is 
a bit odd that three officials 
would make an identical estimate. 
And there is some evidence that 
this estimate was not properly 
|cleared because another gentle- 
man—not in the Administration 
but rumored to be close to it—gave 
his guess as 10,000,000. His name 
is Sidney Hillman. 


The fact is that our unemploy- 
ment today, despite the strikes 
|and other interference with re- 
conversion, is no greater than the 
amount statisticians regard as 
nermal under conditions of full 
'employment. On the basis of those 
| guesses, gentlemen, what would 
happen if Government “experts” 
could really run our economy— 
instead of just interfere with it? 

During that same season of bum 
guessing, the series of events 
started which culminated in the 
present strike wave. The first 
| thing that happened was a report 
by certain anonymous Govern- 
ment economists that supposedly 
leaked out. The gist of the re- 
port was that business in general 
was able to grant wage increases 
of about 25% without any in- 
crease in prices, That was the 
first intimation of the bizarre new 
economic theory that there is no 
connection between prices 
their principal component—the 
cost of labor. Almost immediate- 
ly the CIO unions came forward 








with their demand not for 25% 
but for a 30% increase. Your 
friend, Mr. Reuther, made the 


kickoff and his play was quickly 
followed by the CIO in other ma- 
jor industries. Was it just coin- 
cidence that such a large section 
of American industry should be 
| struck simultaneously? Or was 
the CIO purpose not collective 
bargaining but a demonstration of 
power to intimidate government 
| and public? 


be enforced from every individ- | 


| No “Collective Bargaining” 

| The fact is that there was no 
collective bargaining all the way 
through. From the outset, Mr. 
Reuther’s attitude was, “Grant 
my demand—or else.” In Steel, 
Mr. Murray threw his demand on 
the table with the statement that 
it “was not subject to quibbling 
or compromise.” I submit that 
anything not subject to comnpro- 
mise is not a subject for collective 
bargaining. It is a plain holdup. 
When a handful of companies re- 
jected the CIO’s demand, the sev- 
eral hundred companies of the 
steel industry were struck. There 
was not even a pretense of collec- 
tive bargaining. Some of the 
smaller companies received a tele- 
|phone call from a CIO agent. 
There was just one question, 
“Will you pay $2 a day more?” 
| Others were struck without even 
the courtesy of the phone call. 


Why this stiff-necked attitude? 











vertised ‘by creating a series of | have what we decide to do.” That | Could, it be that the CIO had a 


“emergencies” — and that is the is the end of Mr. Moley’s remark. 


susvicion that Government would 


step into the picture?” If not the’ 





j 
CIO was certainly pleasantly sur- 
prised. The alleged fact-finding 
panel was appointed for General 
Motors. I don’t know yet what 
“facts” were found by this board, 
nor on what information they 
based their decision that 19% 
cents per hour was exactly the 
amount of a raise to which the 
CIO was entitled. I don’t know 
anyone else who does. In the 
steel case, the fact finding board 
did not get to work until after 
President Truman handed down 
18% cents as the figure for the 
steel industry. Mr. Truman did 
not reveal the basis for his deci- 
sion, but amazingly, the fact find- 
ing panel later found that his fig- 
ure was exactly right. It also 
found — gratuitously — that the 
CIO had not broken its “no 
strike” clause in the steel con- 
tracts, just as President Truman 
found — gratuitously that Mr. 
Reuther’s demand to “look at the 
books” was strictly in accord with 
American tradition. 


“Phony Fact-Finding” 


While we are on the subject of 
“fact-finding” and “looking at the 
books” there is another little mat- 
ter which threws an interesting 
sidelight on how our governmen- 
tal agencies find their “facts.” 
You will remember that during 
the General Motors negotiations, 
Mr. Reuther placed a great deal 
of emphasis on an economic brief 
that had been prepared by the 
union, The brief was issued un- 
der date of Oct. 26, 1945. In No- 
vember, 1945, Secretary Wallace 
gave out a statement that econ- 
omists had discovered that the au- 
tomobile industry could afford to 
raise wages 15% immediately and 
follow with another of 10% in a 





year without any increase in 
prices. The statistical basis for 
that peculiar statement was not 


made public until Dec. 29. It was 
then revealed that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce report bore 
the date of Oct. 25, 1945—just one 
dav earlier than the Reuther brief. 

Now here is what is really in- 
teresting. Both the Wallace and 
Reuther documents use figures 
that were not available to others 
until months later. Both cite the 
same original source of material, 


land in tabular matter both make 


and | : 
| takes in 





four identical errors in computa- 
tions based on the original mate- 
rial. Both contain identical in- 
dexes of matter never before pub- 
lished. Both make identical mis- 
referring to the page 
numbers of a source book. There 
are other instances of similarity, 
but I think you have enough to 
get the idea. Then to cap the cli- 


max, just last month, Secretary 
Wallace, the darling of the left 
wing, came out with the state- 


ment that the figures were phony 
and should not have been relied 
upon. That was after the strike 
was setiled. But what he said in 
November was, “It is apparent 
that present cost-price relation- 
ships are such throughout the 
(automotive) industry that a basic 
wage increase is possible without 
raising prices.” 

And—against a background of 
such conduct—the New Deal still 
maintains the fiction that in 
America all men stand equal be- 
fore their Government — even 
businessmen. 


Settlement by collective bar- 
gaining? The whole thing was a 
burlesque of collective bargain- 
ing. It was collusion between the 
Administration and the CIO, fol- 
lowed by a Government-directed 
settlement. In the steel industry, 
not a word was spoken to nor so- 
licited from a single representa- 
tive of the steel industry other 
than Mr. Fairless, President of the 
United States Steel Corp. As a 
result the settlement—if it can 
properly be called a settlement— 
for the entire steel industry was 
made by agreement between the 
Administration, the CIO, and the 
United States Steel Corp., and 
consequently, every steel com- 
pany, regardless of size or com- 





mercial or competitive conditions, 
must absorb the same labor cost 


as the industry’s biggest and rich- 
est company. Hundreds of com- 
panies were involved by this de- 
cision. Not one of them had the 
opportunity to state a position or 
express a viewpoint. It is not 
generally known, but many small- 
er companies are still strikebound 
because they cannot pay the wage 
increase and stay in business. A 
few have gone out of business, If 
this is to be the future pattern of 
wage settlements, there is no fu- 
ture for small business in any 
branch of industry in this great 
United States. 


Big Government, Big Business, 
and Big Unions 


As every businessman knows 
and as most workers know, condi- 
tions differ widely among individ- 
ual companies. Costs that are 
possible to some simply cannot be 
absorbed by others. In Pittsburgh, 
a CIO local union, representing 
workers of a particular company, 
accepted a substantially lower in- 
crease than 18% cents per hour, 
and its members started back to 
work. Before the first day passed, 
they were ordered out again by 
the national union which refused 
to accept less than the Govern- 
ment-dictated scale. This was 
natural. When Government sets 
wages, it establishes a national 
pattern, and no union will accept 
less even where it knows that in- 
dividual companies cannot afford 
the increase. The final result of 
this new type of pseudo collective 
bargaining can be only one thing 


—a system of Big Government, 
Big Business and Big Unions in 
the United States—a complete 


elimination of the small man, And 
I point out that this result is the 
objective of radicals. 

In any well-balanced economy, 
you must have small business as 
well as large, and small business 
must have the opportunity to de- 
velop and grow. In one respect, 
small business is a necessary com- 
plement to large business; in an- 
other it is both a competitor and 
stimulator. There is a great In- 
centive for a man in a small busi- 
ness that is growing. He has a 
“get up and go,” a keen aliveness 
to every opportunity, and a for- 
ward-pushing spirit that is some- 
times difficult to maintain in the 
larger enterprise. For these rea- 
sons, small business has an ener- 
gizing influence that is invaluable 
to our country and its entire econ- 
omy. The small business also is 
more seriously affected by eco- 
nomic hazards than strongly fi- 
nanced larger companies. It would 


be nothing less than tragic if 
small business were to diminish 
because the burdens created by 


Government became too heavy to 
bear. 
Wages Fixed by Political Action 

It is my opinion some kind of 
a wage increase was in the cards 
following the war. If Govern- 
ment had stayed out of the pic- 
ture those increases would have 
been agreed upon by real collec- 
tive bargaining. A union doesn’t 
set its demand too high when it 
knows that a final agreement can 
result only from genuine bargain- 
ing with an individual company. 
It enters negotiations with the at- 
titude of compromise—-give and 
take. The final figure is usually 
about the right figure in relation 
to costs, prices and other econom- 
ic factors. When the union knows 
that the final decision will be 
made by Government decree, 
however, it makes its demand un- 
reasonably high to start with and 
sticks to it. Furthermore, the fig- 
ure then becomes the general pat- 
tern to which all industry must 
conform regardless of individual 
conditions. In other werds, wages 
are fixed not by collective bar- 
gaining but by political action— 
by collusion between union and 
government. And that, plus the 
Government’s idiotic price poli- 
cies, has produced economic chaos 
—and always will. 

In another way, these strikes 
have differed from any we have 
known before. They were not 
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merely strikes for wages. They 
were open moves toward the radi- 
cal objective of union participa- 
tion in management. Mr. Reu- 
ther’s conduct of the General Mo- 
tors strike is an excellent illus- 
tration. I imagine you gentlemen 
remember Mr. Reuther’s interest- 
ing suggestion that the CIO 
should regulate the activities of 
automotive engineers. I believe 
the activity he had in mind was 
Sweeping floors. It is true that 
after the strike Mr. Reuther said 
that his “look at the books” talk 
Was “just a maneuver to put the 
company over a barrel.” But it 
is also true that union invasion 
of management has been a con- 
Stant CIO and radical objective. 
Unless they are stopped—abrupt- 
ly and now—you can be sure we 
will hear more of it. The way in 
Which the current strikes are con- 
clucted also merits close attention. 
‘The unions not only assert the 
right to stop production, but also 
the right to keep anyone they 
please out of plants and offices— 


company officials, clerical em- 
ployees, and even maintenance 
workers. In Pennsylvania and 


New Jersey they defied court in- 
Junctions and raised the Com- 
munist cry of “cossack” when the 
police power was used to enforce 
the court orders. 

In certain quarters—some of 
which are highly placed—it is the 
fashion to smear anyone who 
points to the Communist influ- 
€nce in strikes as a red-baiter. I 
Want to read you some brief ex- 
tracts from an article: “The mem- 
bers of the UAW know that Com- 
munists were well represented 
among those who laid the founda- 
tion stones for the UAW. Com- 
munists were the principal lead- 
€rs of the 1937 GM sitdown strike. 
Incidentally, I witnessed the sign- 
ing of the 1937 contract. The chief 
signer, negotiator for the union 
and leader of the strike, was a 
Communist.” “The tradition 
established by Communists at 
Ford’s is well reflected in the 
strong Communist influences in 
local 300 and the big block of pro- 
gressive votes that local’s delega- 
tion delivers at every UAW con- 
vention.” ... “Communists, not to 
count many friends they influ- 
ence, cast big blocks of votes 
among the 8,830 in the Atlantic 
City convention.” 

These statements, 
were not made by 
They are the exact words of a 
column writer on the editorial 
page of the Tuesday, April 2, 1946, 
issue of the “Daily Worker,” of- 
ficial publication of the Commun- 
ist Party in the United States. 


gentlemen, 


a red-baiter. 


OPA Snarls Our Economy 

The Government’s encourage- 
ment of strikes and its arbitrary 
settlement of wage demands, in 
themselves, have increased and 
intensified the complexities of an 
economy already badly snarled 
from years of depression, previ- 
ous Government mismanagement, 
and war. The new complexities 
are compounded by the existence 
of OPA, The advocates of this 
most bureaucratic of bureaus sup- 
port it with fanatical fervor. It 
is OPA or ruin, they say. Yet 
from industries all over the coun- 
try, evidence piles up that OPA is 
now a principal barrier to a free 
flow of economic processes. No 
one, of course, can realize this so 
clearly as the businessman who 
must go to Washington and at- 
tempt to get something done 
about restrictions that make it im- 
possible to operate his particular 
business. He must deal with 
men whose minds are fixed with 
almost religious devotion on what 
they regard as broad eccnomic 
principles which they are deter- 
mined to uphold at any cost. He 
must butt his head against the 
stone wall of their inability to 
understand what he is talking 
about. Men like Chester Bowles, 
for instance. Now, I do not doubt 
for a second that Mr. Bowles is a 





very good advertising man. He 
probably knows the advertising | 


tainly does not know everything 
about every business. No one 
does. I have spent a lifetime in 
the steel industry. I know some- 
thing about it, but I tell you sin- 
cerely that neither myself nor 
anyone else knows enough about 
the steel industry to lay down 
general, inflexible rules for the 
operation of any part of it. If 
this is true of one industry, how 
can any group of men in Washing- 
ton—most of them with narrow 
business experience—lay down 
general, inflexible rules for all 
American industry? 


OPA Wrong in Principle 


However, it is not with the de- 
tail of OPA operation that we 
should be most concerned. OPA 
is wrong in principle. The Ad- 
ministration raises a great hue 
and cry about inflation, then 
points to price control as the sov- 
ereign preventive. Prices are but 
one of the economic factors. They 


are not the cause of inflation; 
they are the effect of it. They are 
the mercury in the thermometer 


—not the temperature that causes 
the mercury to go up and down. 
Yet through OPA, the Adminis- 
tration preaches the unfounded 
economic theory that it can con- 
trol the temperature—the excess 
money supply versus the insuffi- 
cient supply of goods and services 
—if only it can hold down the 
mercury—prices. Here again the 
motive is political and not eco- 
nomic. The hullabaloo about 
prices is intended to divert public 
attention from the real causes of 
inflation. 

One of the best things that 
could happen would be discontin- 
uance of OPA and the restoration 
of a free market. Naturally some 
prices would go up. Speculators 
and shysters would try to get 
every last dime that the traffic 
would bear. As a matter of fact, 
they are doing so now in the big- 
gest black market of all time. 
Certainly, this would not be done 
by established legitimate business 
firms. They would not damage 
their reputations and good will by 
a greedy attempt to rake in wind- 


fall profits. Free prices would 
open the congested arteries of 


business. They would bring prod- 
ucts and services into proper re- 
lation with each other and rees- 


tablish the overall proper relation | 


between business revenues and 
business costs. Production now 
frozen would be stimulated. Bad- 
ly needed products would begin 
to appear in volume. Scarcities 
would disappear and as they did, 
the best regulator of prices ever 
discovered would take its effect— 
competition. I don’t need to la- 
bor this point with a group of au- 
tomobile men. You men were 
brought up on competition. No 
industry is more competitive than 
yours, and you know that with- 
out this competition, the industry 
would never have grown to its 
present magnitude nor have de- 
veloped the world’s best automo- 
biles at the world’s lowest prices. 
But OPA urges its continuance 
for “just one more year” with the 
moth-eaten plea of “emergency.” 
Next year it will be back with the 
same old plea asking that it be 
permitted to continue the hopeless 
task of holding down prices while, 
for political reasons, wages re- 
main uncontrolled, goods remain 
unrationed, and Government goes 
on adding to the money supply. 
For a Government agency, an 
emergency never ends. 


The Real Cause of Inflation 


Government blandly ignores the 
one thing that is at the heart of 
the whole inflation problem. That 
is the Government “manufacture” 
of money to meet unbalanced 
budgets. Unfortunately, all too 
many others also ignore it—prob- 
ably under the impression that it 
is unpatriotic or dangerous to tell 
the public the truth. The real 
threat of inflation is the existence 
of first, the Federal debt ap- 
proaching $300,000,000,000, piled 
up by New Deal spending and the 


business thoroughly. But he cer- war, and second, the Federal fis- 





cal policies. At times during the 
war, only about 40% of our pro- 
duction was in goods and services 
that people could buy, leaving a 
very large percentage of our na- 
tional income in floating money 
that had no place to go except 
into taxes and _ savings. This 
money, of course, represented our 
war production—only part 
which was paid for by taxes. The 
remainder was borrowed by the 
Government and the consequent 
debt exists as a demand on cur- 
rent and future production. Se- 
rious enough in itself, the infla- 
tionary effect of this borrowing 
is multiplied many times by the 
Government method of financing. 
Much Government borrowing 
was not from individuals and 
business firms, which would have 
withdrawn money from circula- 
tion, but from banks. The banks 
did not pay out actual money; 
they made bockkeeping entries 
by issuing deposit slips to the 
Government’s credit. Every dol- 
lar thus loaned was, in effect, an 
additional dollar created. Of 
course, this method of financing 


was necessary during the war. 
There is no excuse for it now. 
But Government goes right on 


with an unbalanced budget, creat- 
ing new debt, monetizing it, and 
thus further widening the gap be- 
tween the supply of money and 


things for which money can be 
spent. If Government is to make 
a sincere and effective fight 


against inflation, it must balance 
the budget—reduce Govevrnment 
expenses to the bone, see that in- 
come exceeds outgo—stop en- 
couraging wage inflation with 
consequent price inflation, stop 
interfering with production and 
restore the free market. 
Concerning the effect of money 
manipulation by governments on 
the social structures of nations, 
Lord Keynes had this to say in 
one of his essays: “Lenin is said 
to have declared that the best 
way to destroy the capitalist sys- 
tem was to debauch the currency. 


. . . Lenin was certainly right. 
There is no subtler, no surer 
means of overturning the exist- 


ing basis of society than to de- 
bauch the currency. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of 
economic law on the side of de- 
struction, and does it in a manner 


which not one man in a million 
| is able to diagnose.” 
Radicals Favor Inflation 


It is not an accident that radi- 
cals favor governmental measures 
that lead to inflation. Their pro- 
gram is one of increased Govern- 
ment spending. and therefore the 
creation Of more debt and more 
dollars: still higher wages, con- 
tinuance of price controls, and the 
extension of other Government 
controls over the American econ- 
omy. What is their motive? Do 
they want to see this country 
emerge from its troubles strong, 
prosperous, and united? Obvi- 
ously not. They want to supplant 
the American form of govern- 
ment with their form of govern- 
ment which is complete state con- 
trol. The American people could 
never be induced to consciously 
accept state control so long as 
conditions are reasonably toler- 
able. Therefore, the real objective 
of the Radicals is to bring about 
intolerable conditions. So they 
are for inflation. eThey are for 
higher wages, lower production— 
and consequently excessive costs. 
They are for the _ inefficient, 
short-sighted mishandling of the 
economy by our present Adminis- 
tration. They are for strikes, ra- 
cial feeling, class anatogism. In 
short, they are for anything that 
will break this country down and 
create chaos. And certainly the 
present Administration, know- 
ingly or through ignorance, plays 
directly into their hands. 


Return to Principles of Individual 
Freedom 


What is to be done about this 
very serious situation?...We have 
only one hope. That is,to return 


by the shortest route to Govern- for it. 





of | 





ment based on the American prin- 
ciples of individual freedom of 
thought and action. Americans 
must reaffirm their determination 
to make their own important de- 
cisions in life and their willing- 
néss, aS individuals, to accept the 
responsibility for those decisions. 
Individuals must again look to 
their own efforts and their own 
work for their own advancement, 
and not hope to gain special ad- 
vantage through political group 
action. 

Many persons will agree thor- 
oughly that something should be 
done about this situation, but al- 
ways think in terms of someone 
else doing it. They will say, 
“What can I do as an individual?” 
I never quite get over being sur- 
prised by this statement. Every 
idea the world has ever had was 
conceived by an individual. Any- 
thing ever accomplished was done 
by individuals. Wars are fought 
and won by individuals acting in 
concert. The processes of our 
economy and the world’s economy 
are carried On by individuals each 
at his own job. Our country was 
brought to its present state by in- 
dividuals. It can be restored by 
individuals — working alone or 
with others of like mind. Here 
are some of the things I think you 
can do as individuals. 

1. As the essential first step, 
you can make up your own mind 
as to where you stand. You must 


decide what you really believe 
in—whether it is better for our 
country to maintain its present 


direction American 
freedom. 

2. You can study every action 
of Government to determine 
whether it is in line with your 
principles or the other fellow’s 
principles, and oppose or support 


or to restore 





it accordingly. 

3. You can look with a search- 
ing eye upon your community. 
What individuals and groups sup- 
port the principles you stand for? 
What individuals and _ groups 
stand for opposite principles? 
What can you do to aid the former 
and oppose the latter? 

4. You can discuss this issue 
with your friends and acquain- 
tances—make them realize that 
this is the real issue. And on this 
point, it is just not true that busi- 
nessmen are without influence 
just because they are businessmen. 
Most men have an influence that 
is broader than they think. And 
even the man whose range is ac- 
tually restricted can serve by in- 
spiring others to action. 

5. You can secure the discussion 
of this issue before any group 
with which you have connections, 

6. You can communicate your 

position to your representatives 
in Congress and to state and lo- 
cal officials—both generally and 
on specific measures. Despite 
statements to the contrary, con- 
tact of private citizens with 
elected officials does have an ef- 
fect and an important one when it 
is sincere and spontaneous. 
7. You can bring pressure to 
bear on the leaders of your po- 
litical party to make that party 
more accurately reflect your own 
ideas. 

8. You can get active in the 
work of your political party—not 
because you have political am- 
bitions but to make that party a 
more effective instrument in rep- 
resenting you. I want to say this 
about political activity. Under 
any system, it is through politics 
that the character of government 
is determined. You can’t have 
good government without first 
having good politics. And yeu 
won’t have good politics if it is 
left exclusively in the hands of 
the relatively few: who make it a 
profession or use it for narrow, 
personal, advantage. The radicals 
through many. organizations, in- 
cluding the CIO-PAC and this 
new Artists’ group, headed by 
former Secretary Ickes, make 
politics a real job of work—not 
only at election time, but every 
day. They know exactly what 
they want and are willing to work 
They will be successful 


unless those of our citizens who 
hold the opposite political faith 
are willing to give equal time and 
energy. There is only one prac- 
tical way to get the kind of gov- 
ernment you want. That is 
through politics. It is a job you 
can not leave to others. You must 
do it yourself. 

These are just a few sugges- 
tions. Many others will suggest 
themselves to ingenious minds. 
Anyone who sees the issue is not 
helpless before it. Our situation 
is far from hopeless. There is 
nothing wrong with our country 
that can’t be corrected if some 
thousands of citizens—ordinarily 
inactive ina political way—would 
become active in politics on its 
highest plane—would make it a 
personal job of work to bring this 
issue before their fellow country— 
men squarely and plainly. You 
know from your own work that 
problems can be solved. It just 
depends upon how important they 
are, There are probably 1,000 men 
in this room. You know from 
your experience with production 
how far reaching the cumulative 
effect would be if each of this 
number would take this matter 
seriously to heart and make it a 
real, personal responsibility. 
Anyone who advocates a return 
to American principles these days 
is branded as a “reactionary.” He 
is a fellow who yearns for the 
“good old days’; who wants time 
to stand still. I want to point out 
that the concepts of human free- 
dom on which this nation were 
founded still represent the far- 
thest advance in the political 
thinking of mankind. It affords 
the individual—and I mean the 
average individual—the best as- 
surance in all history for opportu- 
nity, advancement, and good liv- 
ing. The so-called “progressive” 
governmental ideas of our day are 
in reality throwbacks to auto- 
cratic and repressive forms of 
government which our Founders 
rejected. He who advocates. the 
return to American principles is 
not a reactionary; he is the true 
‘‘progressive.”’ 

Gentlemen, the important thing 
is that America live not accord- 
ing to radical principles, but ac- 
cording to American principles. 
This is the issue—and this is a 
call to action! 


Reduce US Nonmilitary 
Holdings Abroad 


United States Government non- 
military agency holdings of per- 
sonal property abroad, except sur- 
plus property, were reduced $32,- 
000,000 during the fourth quarter 
of 1945 chiefly because of ship- 
ments of stockpiled metals to this 
country, the Clearing Office for 
Foreign Transactions, Department 
of Commerce, said on April 18. 
The Department’s announcement 
further stated, 

“These foreign holdings totaled 
$118,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1945, but 
current heavy shipments to the 
United States should sharply. re- 
duce all stockpiles except rubber, 
which may increase, according to 
the Clearing Office. More than 
80% of the inventories consisted 
of scarce and critical supplies, 
chiefly metals and cotton and 
other fibers. The remainder was 
chiefly unclassified equipment, 
materials and supplies generally 
used for administrative and main- 
tenance operations by United 
States agencies abroad. 

“The bulk of the $118,000,000 in 
foreign holdings was owned -by 
the United States Commercial 
Company whose inventories 
totaled $71,000,000. The Office of 


Metals Reserve had inventories 
abroad of $19,000,000 and the 
Rubber Development Corporation 
$18,000,000. Of the total, $30,000,- 
000 was held in Peru, $24,000,000 
in Canada, $20,000,000 in Turkey, 
$15,000,000 in Bolivia and $13,000,- 











000 in Brazil, the Clearing Office 
said, 
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Steel Output Again Off Due to Goal Miners’ 
Strike—Scrap and Pig Iron Supply Critical 


“Serious from a manufacturing standpoint is the effect of the 
coal strike this week on steel users through curtailment of the use of 
industrial power,’ “The Iron Age,” national metalworking paper, 
states in its issue of today (May 2), further adding: “Varying utility 
company coal stocks provide no uniform national basis for curtail- 
ment of service, but in some important industrial centers regulations 


are beginning to appear which® 


will cut power consumption for 
manufacturing as much as 50%. 
Plans in some areas even call for 
restricting industrial power con- 
sumption to the hours between 
8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


“Steel ingot output will take a 
much sharper dive next week as 
additional steel firms find their 
coal piles dwindling. The total 
loss of steel ingots up to the end 
of this week because of the strike 
is more than 1,000,000 tons. By 
the end of next week the total 
loss will come close to 1,750,000 
tons unless the coal strike is 
ended, which is less than a remote 
possibility. 

“The steel industry this week 
‘was on the verge of starting suc- 
cessively sharp reductions in ac- 
tivity. If the coal controversy is 
not settled by June 1, the overall 
effect will approach the chaotic 
preduction and order situation 
which resulted from the steel 
strike earlier this year. Produc- 
tion schedules have already been 
disrupted to some extent and 
many companies have found their 
delivery promises further and 
further extended. 


“In an effort to supply steel 
companies with a better return 
for those products on which the 
profit is small or non-existent, 
the OPA will soon take action to 
revise the prices of certain steel 
products upward. This action, it 
is hoped, will also serve the pur- 
pose of stepping up production of 
these low-return products. Many 
mills were forced to drop some of 
these steel products from their 
schedules in order to concentrate 
on the output of more lucrative 
items and thus compensate for the 
sharp increase in steel wages. 


“Steel officials, CPA and OPA 
are meeting this week to allocate 
increases to the various low-re- 
turn steel products. It is expected 
that part of the increase will in- 
volve alloy steels which will re- 
ceive an advance of 8.2% instead 
of the 4% recently granted by the 
OPA. The OPA does not believe 
that the increases to be made soon 
will be any more inflationary 
than was the general steel price 
increase made on March 1 be- 
cause of certain deficiencies in the 
total amount of increases allo- 
cated to steel products at that 
time. 


“While the steel industry was 
granted permission to raise tin- 
plate $5 a ton as of Feb. 15, the 
action was nullified because all 
large tinplate producers had al- 
ready signed 1946 contracts at the 
old price.” 

Steel production is scheduled to 
decline sharply this week to 
67.7% of capacity, a drop of 5.9 

vints from last week, because of 
ow coal supplies, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced on April 29, further 
adding: : 

“The National operating rate 
_ this week will result in the pro- 
duction of only 1,193,100 tons of 
steel ingots and steel for castings. 
This compares with production of 
approximately 1,297,100 tons last 
week at 73.6% of capacity. A 
month ago around 1,535,000 tons 
were produced at 87.1% of capac- 
ity and one year ago approxi- 
mately 1,754,700 tons were pro- 
duced at 95.8% of capacity. 

“Preceding the start of the 
miners’ walkout the steel industry 
was operating approximately 
88% of capacity. It is believed 
that the 88% level could have 
been maintained if there had been 
no strike of miners. Therefore, 
approximately 1,000,000 tons of 
ingots and steel for castings have 
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been lost so far during the strike, 
counting the expected output of 
the current week. 


“That estimated loss of 1,000,000 
tons is only part of the total loss. 
Even after the strike ends, some 
time will be required to restore 
the operations of the steel indus- 
try to the pre-strike level. 


“The strike is the second by the 
miners since the war ended last 
August. In October steel opera- 
tions declined to 65% as a result 
of a miners’ walkout. After the 
miners returned several weeks 
required to regain the 83% op- 
erating level which prevailed in 
the steel industry before that 
strike started.” 


“STEEL” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on April 29 stated in 
part as follows: 


“STEEL production continues to 
decline and with no indication of 
early settlement of the coal strike 
it will go substantially lower, 
trade predictions now being for a 
loss in tonnage in May far greater 
than the million tons estimated 
for April. 


“Some districts, in sharp con- 
trast to others, have been able to 
maintain exceptionally high op- 
erations during April but fuel 
supply is being exhausted and un- 
less there is early adjustment of 
the coal dispute average steel pro- 
duction rate will drop to a point 
where a greater loss in output 
next month will be inevitable. 


“Decline in production of light 
flat-rolled steel, a most critical 
product, is beginning to reflect 
more seriously the reduction in 
ingot output. Until recently the 
reduction of steel ingots has been 
most noticeable in bars, plates and 
rails, among the major products. 
Under present circumstances 
sheetmakers operating on a 
quarterly quota basis, are unable 
to set up new quotas, though the 
time for such action has arrived. 
Those not on a quota system are 
sold through the year and an .n- 
creasing carryover into 1947 is 
definitely in prospect. 

“Pressure for sheets is heavier 

than ever, as fabricators have 
been able to attain the highest 
schedule of operations since the 
end of the war, but prospects for 
maintaining these rates are 
threatened by the coal interrup- 
tion. Small carbon bars are also 
in heavy demand, with the situa- 
tion in small cold-drawn bars now 
almost as critical as in hot-rolled. 
Various sellers are sold for the 
remainder of the year, on small 
sizes, with little available in 
larger diameters. 
“Consumption of Lake Superior 
iron ore in March regained prac- 
tically the level of  prestrike 
months, reaching 6,021,018 gross 
tons compared with only 1,748,469 
tons in February. Effect of the 
steel strike is reflected in first 
quarter consumption of 11,488,445 
tons, against 20,435,199 tons in 
first quarter of 1945, Great Lakes 
shipping is in an uncertain posi- 
tion because of the coal strike, 
vessel operators being short of 
coal, and strikes at iron ore mines 
limiting tonnage of ore at upper 
lake docks. However, stocks of 
27,601,106 tons of ore at furnaces 
and on Lake Erie docks provide 
plenty for present needs. A year 
ago similar stocks were only 17,- 
303,561 tons. 

“Scrap shortage continues and 
is increased by enlarged use in 
open hearths as pig iron supply 
dwindles and steelmakers seek to 
keep up production.” 











Federal Reserve February Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on March 22 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 


employment and payrolls, etc. 


available its customary summary of business conditions. 
dexes for February, together with comparison for a month and a 


year ago follow 


BUSINESS INDEXES 


1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average = 100 for construction contracts; 


1935-39 average = 100 for all other series 


Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation 


{ndustrial production— 


Total 
Residential___~_- 
All other__-_- 


factory employment— 
Tota 


factory payrolls— 
Total 


pS” eee ee 
Nondurable goods__..-___--.__ 
Freight carloadings_.._..__.--._- 
Department store sales, value__—_ 
Department store stocks, value___ 


7Data not yet available. 


*Preliminary. 


—1946——_ 1945 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 

*154 160 236 *150 

*156 164 252 *153 
cithedietindittininban sah *144 167 346 142 

*165 161 176 *161 

*142 140 141 *135 
ts, value— 

TT SS t 107 59 + 
neh Mean nm t 61 13 + 
settee patented daiethiie T 145 96 t 

*118.5 123.5 162.5 *118. 
*123.6 137.1 219.1 *123. 
*114.6 112.7 117.8 *114. 
osuaiia De t 

aise Reed + 

ae te “> + 

126 133 139 119 

*254 227 211 *207 
Tt 156 149 + 


At the same time, the Board made 


The in- 


Without 
Seasonal Adjustment 

1946 1945 

Jan. Feb 

156 232 

161 249 

166 345 

157 172 

133 135 

87 50 

50 12 

118 81 
0 123.0 162.0 
1 136.7 218.7 
0 112.2 117.2 
217.2 333.7 
231.7 458.3 
203.1 211.9 

123 130 

179 171 

140 142 


Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 


averages. 


To convert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 


indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
durable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 


Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 


month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. 


To convert indexes to 


value 


figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 


Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled 


by Bureau of Labor 


-—----1946-—— 1945 
MANUFACTURES Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
EE I . ., corinne *140 °101 202 *140 
EE En ae + 7 192 t 
eee wee? = 44 107 226 a4 
Geen hearth..........<<c.n=dei~ 36 95 180 36 
A 100 191 552 100 
CO EE: “SS *207 222 436 *207 
Transportation equipment____+__ *F14 220 695 *214 
Rees *101 105 242 *101 
Nonferrous metals and products__ tT 150 257 t 
Smelting and refining__--__.~- *130 140 191 130 
Lumber and products____-__-~._- *108 110 123 *100 
RES PRR ee Oeil *91 95 112 *79 
ocala *140 139 146 “140 
Stone, clay and giass products —_- *183 175 163 173 
SS eo a 106 29 56 106 
i ine cccerciencscinp armeneg B= t 131 87 t 
Clan preagucts......--<-<n0-<= 5 *143 143 122 *136 
Gypsum and plaster products. __ *199 199 185 *191 
Abrasive & asbestos products. __ *216 220 305 *216 
Textiles and products_____ .-~--- *156 151 155 *156 
Cotton consumption______~_~.-- 146 138 152 146 
Rayon deliveries____.___--~.-- 234 233 215 234 
27 es Se nee nnenoe Tt 153 151 + 
Leather products____._-----~.._- t 118 121 7 
a lee ii alith oo a t 115 119 7 
Cattle hide leathers_____~- ~~ t 130 137 + 
Calf and kip leathers___--.~-~ + 92 89 t 
Goat and kid leathers___---—-~ t 54 63 7 
Sheep and lamb leathers__-—~ t 151 148 t 
SR ae ie = i ere 7 121 123 7 
Manufactured food products__- -- *158 152 158 *143 
EE *148 *139 131 *150 
SRRRRROCRUEE... (5 nen we -— *176 131 146 *169 
Other manufactured foods__.—~ *164 163 165 *149 
Processed fruits & vegetables.__ *135 136 163 85 
fobacco products__..._._..._- -- 156 143 123 148 
SEO ES SE 111 104 95 111 
| ae ee 205 185 145 193 
Other tobacco products___--.~-~ 69 71 97 67 
Paper and products___.--~~--~. ~~ *140 134 137 *141 
a aes pinay 155 145 152 155 
Newsprint production___.-~_~_ —- 86 86 83 86 
Printing aud publishing__.__~~ ~~ *122 118 105 #121 
Newsprint consumption_-___~_.-- 108 102 84 106 
Petroleum and coal products__.__ tT *172 276 t 
Petroleum refining____-.__~_-~ ae 
ESE ET SSE *131 *137 150 *131 
I ih tcincnscaenlnenteertidiguinees t t 174 t 
laericetee a... ............. t + 126 + 
ES ea a t + 126 + 
ES <i el A a t + 168 + 
ner.  ctegithentnarae t t 163 t 
a ais votieahiatahieivedi—o'm *273 294 367 *273 
a *236 236 318 *238 
RS AI TE ai ret eal SA *250 249 241 *250 
Industrial chemical@___.__~ __ *389 386 400 *389 
Rubber... -----.--— -- *213 209 247 *213 
MINERALS 

SESS RR EINE 1 ES Sa *149 146 146 *149 
Bituminous coal___.._..---.~- *160 159 150 *160 
a aerate cap *121 114 112 *121 
Crude petroleum____----~-~._-~ *147 143 148 *147 
a cmetee i ebapenend arse T 108 111 T 
ER Sa eee aes siti oon Sik aes 

*Preliminary or estimated. tData not yet available. 

FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 

(1935-39 average = 100) 
I i chi ii i a ae 152 148 139 152 
eR Sia SRE yo ROS TENS, 107 127 178 114 
ESSERE TS Re, trae Seen 150 152 119 147 
REPRE Ria ha RS erp 158 126 121 126 
Porest products______________._ : 126 122 133 121 
ts a a 94 1128 168 24 
I a 121 134 152 113 
werenendies, l.c,]........ 718 718 66 75 
tRevised. 


NOTE—To convert’ coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown 


Statistics, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(1935-39 average = 100) 
Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation 


Without 

Seasonal Adjustment 
1946———_ 1945 
Jan. Feb. 
"101 202 
t 192 
107 226 
95 180 
191 552 
222 436 
220 695 
105 242 
150 257 
140 191 
100 114 
80 97 
139 146 
166 156 
29 56 
107 66 
133 118 
192 177 
22 305 
151 155 
138 152 
233 215 
153 151 
119 125 
115 128 
133 148 
90 93 
54 66 
140 162 
121 123 
141 141 
139 132 
155 139 
150 149 
89 103 
142 118 
104 95 
185 136 
70 94 
133 138 
145 152 
86 83 
114 104 
94 83 
"172 276 
°137 150 
t 174 
+ 125 
t 132 
+ 168 

+ 163 
294 367 
235 319 
249 241 
386 400 
209 247 
146 146 
159 150 
114 112 
143 148 
60 68 
50 68 
148 139 
133 188 
152 117 
120 97 
109 128 
29 42 
123 £143 
74 64 


in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscellaneous by .548. 











The Economic Value 
Of Music: Babson 


(Continued from first page) 


arithmetics. Furthermore, the 
United Nations could teach all 
their people a universal language 
and a universal history in one 
generation. 


Music a Universal Language 


As a practical move in this di- 
rection, every nation should give 
more attention to music. All na- 
tions now use the same musical 
scores. A musician of any nation 
can read and play the music of 
any other nation even though he 
cannot speak a word of the lan- 
guage. Thus, music offers a very 
practical and available stepping 
stone to the much-needed uni- 
versal language and history. 

But I want to emphasize some- 
thing about music of even greater 
importance. Music is more than 
a universal written language; it 
is a universal spoken language. 
People who can neither read 
words nor music can talk together 
through music! In fact, the words 
of the great hymns are insignifi- 
cant compared with the music. 
The great symphonies have no 
words at all. 


Music As An Influence 

Music can convey’ thoughts 
without words and may do it 
much better than words. Music 
can develop confidence or fear, 
hope or discouragement, love or 
hate. Music may not take the 
place of armaments, but it cer- 
tainly should be used by govern- 
ments to supplement armaments, 
Music has potential power far 
exceeding that of atomic bombs. 
Our State Department could well 
afford te spend $10,000,000 a year 
on music. 

I often urge upon parents the 
importance of training children to 
become experts in’some one thing. 
The chosen line is not important 
provided the boy or girl can pass 
a competitive examination there- 
on, — whether it is mechanics, 
typewriting, accounting or music. 
Music is an excellent insurance 
for any young person. The ability 
to sing or play will make friends 
and — in an emergency — make 
a living. 


National Federation of Music 
Clubs 

Parents should join the Music 
Club of their community and sup- 
port community music in all its 
phases. This will show your 
children that you are interested 
in music and will enable you to 
help them become interested. This 
will give them both pleasure and 
economic insurance; — also a part 
in a practcial world peace pro- 
gram. 

Five thousand music clubs are 
now joined in the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs, Guy 
P. Gannett of Portland, Maine, is 
President. This Federation is en- 
couraging music in all homes and 
communities; it is even entering 
the international field. It has 
recommended that all American 
musieal organizations unite in a 
great International Music Con- 
gress to bring together represen- 
tatives from many _ countries. 
There they will discuss the future 
of music, render their best per- 
formances and in one more way 
further the uniting of the peoples 
of the earth in “one world” in 
complete harmony. 


A Personal Confession 


My entire life has been given 
to the study of figures, — or what 
the professors call ‘“statistics’’. 
These figures, I have laboriously 
collected, compiled and used in 
an endeavor to measure and fore- 
cast business, investment and 
social trends. At one time I al- 
most worshipped figures. But now 
— at the age of 70 — I have con- 
cluded that the world is not ruled 
by figures — but rather by feel- 
ings. This is another reason fer 
my interest in music. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 


Ended April 20, 1946 Decreased 5,100 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended April 20, 1946 
was 4,686,300 barrels, a decrease of 5,100 barrels per day from the 
preceding week, and 111,615 barrels per day less than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. The current figure, however, was 66,300 
barrels in excess of the daily average figure of 4,620,000 barrels es- 


timated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement 
for the month of April, 1946. Daily output for the four weeks ended 
April 20, 1946 averaged 4,562,050 barrels. The Institute further re- 
ports as follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,789,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,029,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,201,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,211,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,230,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended April 20, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 
101,059,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 11,225,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 30,284,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 38,124,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Apr. 20, Previous Apr. 20, Apr. 21, 
April Apr. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
Oklahoma aie 367,000 367,000 +*378,750 -— 650 372,950 347,350 
Kansas > a 250,000 245,200 +262,400 3,250 252,700 273,150 
Nebraska eee a> 800 diaper +750 eB 750 900 
Panhandle Texas____ 82,000 aa 81,750 90,000 
North Texas._...U_- 158,700 Cec 153,100 150,000 
as peaes 495,000 —_ 469,150 489,500 
East Central Texas_ 139,700 134,350 145,550 
net Penass. .. 372,000 re hin 347,150 378,100 
Southwest Texas_____ 326,500 te! 309,750 352,150 
Coastal Texas___.___ 480,700 i a HM 452,550 565,250 
Total Texas______ 2,080,000 $1,816,819 2,054,600 -.-. 1,947,800 2,170,550 
North Louisiana_____ 85,950 + 750 84,950 71,050 
Coastal Louisiana___ 286,800 Pe 288,450 295,000 
Total Louisiana___ 374,000 398,022 372,750 4 750 373,400 366,050 
Arkansas — 78,000 81,526 77,500 -- 400 77,500 79,900 
Mississippi . 53,000 55,700 : 650 55,900 52,400 
Alabama Pa a 800 1,100 1,100 300 
Florida - peat heer ws Bas 100 as 100 15 
Tilinois pnmeiitte ale 197,000 207,600, — 4,350 209,550 206,850 
Indiana ~ - 14,000 18,700 — 2,800 19,450 11,400 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Il., Ind., 

Ky.) Cees a 61,900 64,750 — 1,350 65,250 64,150 
Kentucky : 29,500 31,100 : 500 31,700 25,750 
Michigan : * 46,000 44,350 - 4,900 46,700 43,300 
Wyoming eae 92,000 114,250 + 850 110,100 106,050 
Montana 21,000 20,050 20,100 19,800 
Colorado 22,000 26,350 ~ 1,150 24,550 9,050 
New Mexico 4 99,000 106,000 95,800 sab 95,750 104,750 

Tot. East of Calif. 3,786,000 3,826,600 - 7,300 3,705,350 3,881,715 
California Lalas 834,000 $830,000 859,700 2,200 856,700 916,200 
Total United States 4,620,000 4,686,300 —- 5,100 4,562,050 4,797,915 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
ofl (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of April. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
fs mixed with crude oil in the field. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. April 17, 1946. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
Includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for six days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivaient to six days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 20, 1946 
¢(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis——————_——_ 

§Gasoline {Finish’d 





tStks. of tStks. 





% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
East Coast_..--..--. 99.5 742 93.8 1,758 22,670 5,074 9,918 6,652 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1______ 16.8 94 64.4 295 2,813 203 433 206 
District No. 2... 81.2 58 116.0 181 1,206 50 80 253 
SE. Babe ite atwenes 87.2 736 85.9 2,703 22,920 1,648 3,821 3,110 
Okla., Kan., Mo..-- 78.3 385 82.1 1,2S9 9,143 513 1,560 1,098 
{Inland Texas____---_ 59.8 223 67.6 878 3,075 326 318 744 
Texas Gulf Coast. _-— 89.3 1,193 96.4 3,606 15,502 1,783 5,102 3,819 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 96.8 355 136.5 856 3,944 819 1,500 938 
Wo. La. & Arkansas... 55.9 59 46.8 154 1,877 196 414 246 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... 17.1 13. 100.0 41 106 10 40 48 
District No. 4-_.-. 72.1 119 74.8 351 2,328 113 378 621 
GNTOTEED © nice cincnos 86.5 812 84.0 1,907 15,475 490 6,720 29,389 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Apr. 20, 1946_ 85.7 4,789 88.6 14,029 *101,059 11,225 30,284 38,124 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Apr. 13, 1946 85.7 4,636 85.8 13,351 102,581 10,409 30,047 37,862 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
Apr. 21, 1945 4,715 15,100 793,241 7,940 28,576 40,376 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,888,000 barrels. +Includes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 11,736,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,201,000 berrels of kerosine, 5,211,000 
barrels of gas oi] and distillate fuel oil and 9,230,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended April 20, 1946, which compares with 1,985,000 bar- 
rels, 5,265,000 barrels and 8,608,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,463,000 barrels, 4,633,000 barrels and 9,050,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended April 21, 1945. {Revised in Texas Gulf (finished gasoline) due to error by 


reporting company. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 
Moody’s. computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 

1946— Uv. 8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
April 30 124.36 118.80 122.92 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.22 119.41 120.84 

29 124.39 119.00 123.34 121.46 118.60 11312 116.41 119.61 121.04 
27 124.45 119.00 123.34 121.25 116.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
26 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
25 124.24 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.80 119.41 121.04 
24 124.49 119.00 123.56 121.25 118.60 113.12 116.80 119.61 121.04 
23...._._. 124.74 119.41 123.77 121.67 118.60 113.50 117.00 119.61 121.25 
22____.__ 124.99 11961 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.02 121.67 
20 . 125.24 119.61 123.77 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.02 121.46 
19- . —— Stock Exchange Closed———— - 
4... 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
17_ . 125.45 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.41 113.89 117.40 120.22 121.67 
16_- . 125.58 120.02 124.20 122.09 119.41 114.08 117.60 120.22 121.88 
15_.-.._._ 125.77 120.02 124.20 122.09 119.41 114.08 117.60 120.22 121.88 
13___._.. 125.74 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
12__._._.. 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
1i_.__..__ 125.83. 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.43 121.88 
10__.____ 125.86 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.43 121.88 
9_.._-___° 125.86 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 121.88 
Ee +». 125.89 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
Sas 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
5.-.__--. 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
eee 125.89 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.29 
ae 125.92 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.41 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.09 
a ~ 125.86 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.43 122.09 
1__._...__ 125.64 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
tar: 28. 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
Aces gad 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 11941 114.08 117.20 120.22 122.09 
Be ees: 125.90 4119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
ee 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 122.29 
Mane 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.09 
ee 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
ARSE 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.80 120.02 122.29 
| SSS 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 
aS aS 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
Jen. 2-2 == 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
hey eller 126.06 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 
EE SS 126.11 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56. 115.04 118.40 - 121.46 
__PNEERIE A sl 125.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.84 
High 1946_-__. 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946_____ 124.74 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
April 30, 1945. 122.38 115.24 120.63 118.40 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 

2 Years Ago 
April 29, 1944. 119.34 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
i946— Uv. Ss. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
April 30 1.45 2.71 2.51 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.84 2.68 2.61 

, 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.58 2.72 3.00 2.83 2.67 2.60 

7... 1.44 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 

1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 

25 1.46 2.70 2.49 259 2.73 3.00 2.81 2.68 2.60 

24 1.44 2.70 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.00 2.81 2.67 2.60 

REESE 1.42 2.68 2.47 2.57 2.71 2.98 2.80 2.67 2.59 

| Reals 1.41 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.65 2.57 

| REE 1.39 2.67 2.47 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.65 2.58 
gira Satine Stock Exchange Closed 

_ WRB ot 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 

17. . 1.37 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.68 2.96 2.78 2.64 2.57 

; Steve 1.36 2.65 2.45 2.55 2.68 2.95 2.77 2.64 2.56 

ne pe 1.35 2.65 2.45 2.55 2.68 2.95 2.77 2.64 2.56 

: SESS 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 

ES 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 

J GRAS 1.35 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.63 2.56 

eres seballa 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.63 2.56 

PRR 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.56 

6 eds 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 

ars 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 49 2.64 2.55 

SES. . 1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.54 

By: 1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.68 2.93 2.79 2.63 2.55 

See 1.34 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.63 2.55 

Se 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 

Mar. 29 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 

aoe 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 

~ Fee 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 

1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 

ain 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 

ge 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 

ae 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.65 2.54 

cet 1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 2 65 2.54 

See 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 

eee... 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2 87 2.68 2.55 

ASS. cases 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 

~ eee 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 

ae 1 38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 

High 1946- 1.46 293 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 

Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
April 30, 1945_ 1.63 2.89 2.62 2.73 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 

2 Years Ago 
April 29, 1944 1.86 3.08 2.73 2.83 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 

*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the ‘‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 

Trum Mi t grounded in religion, it has a 

an essage 0 splendid opportunity to empha- 

a size the value of moral training 

NCEA Convention and to lend spiritual support to 
, cur national ideals.” 

At the annual convention of the ET a ar ih: Ni 
National Catholic Education As-]|, +2 pngnagadnign Sata i 
seciation in St. Louis, which| — ee a ae o : 1 pore 
opened on April 24, Archbishop |©® the youth of t eye » an 
John T. MecNicholas of Cincinnati, — pO 0 urge ‘sha is message 
the association’s President-Gen- | to the ee amiogge 2 ns 
eral, delivered the welcoming ad-|“concerned with the future of the 
dress, and messages were read world must strive to inculcate in 
from Pope Pius XII and the Presi- |Our youth new vision and whole- 
dent of the United States. The |Some aspirations to the end that 

: . . ”? 
Pope’s message conferred a special | Mations may. live at peace. 
apostolic blessing on the organ-| The association’s secretary gen- 
ization and its leaders, the As-|eral, Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
sociated Press reported, andjof Washington, told the members 
quoted the following from. the present that only through plan- 
message of President Truman, ned education on an international 
which was read to the assembly: : , 
“Because your association en- level could world understanding 





be achieved. 


SEG and Ira Haupt & Co. 
Agree to Stipulations 
In Park & Tilford Sales 


To avoid a protracted lengthy 
trial, the New York regional of- 
fice of the SEC and Ira Haupt & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on April 11 
reached an agreement on the facts 
with respect to the sale of 93,195 
unregistered shares of Park & Til- 
ford common stock for David A. 
Schulte and David A. Schulte 
Trust in 1943 and 1944, it was an- 
nounced on April 18. ; 

Findings of the SEC investiga- 
tors, who were instructed in No- 
vember, 1944, to determine 
whether there had been a willful 
violation of the registration pro- 
visions of Section 5 of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act of 1933, 
will be submitted soon to. the 
Commission. q 

While admitting to the facts in 
the case, Ira Haupt & Co. takes 
issue with the contention that its 
transactions constituted violations 
of the registration provisions of 
the securities law. 

It was alleged by the SEC that 
“during the period from Dec. 15, 
1943, to May 31, 1944, Haupt & Co. 
sold for Schulte 49,442 shares at 
prices ranging from 60 to 95%, for 
the Trust 38,900 shares at prices 
ranging from 80% to 98, and for 
the 1924 Corporation 4,853 shares 
at prices ranging from 72% to 
76°54, a total of 93,195 for the 
Schulte interests.” 

It was stated that during June, 
1944, the price of the stock dropped 
from 79% to 305%, and that the 
Trust failed to file a report of its 
change of ownership for the 
months of March, April and May 
until June, 1944, although such 
report should have been filed by 
the tenth day of the month fol- 
lowing the transactions. It fur- 
ther was stated that David A. 
Schulte filed the reports required 
for each of the months during 
which he had “any change of ben- 
eficial ownership in Park & Til- 
ford common stock.” 

During the period from Dec. 15, 
1943, to June 1, 1944, the SEC 
contended, “there were at least 21 
customers of Haupt & Co. who 
purchased 2,300 shares of Park & 
Tilford through Haupt & Co., 
which shares were purchased by 
Haupt & Co. for these customers 
through specialists in Park & Til- 
ford on the Exchange.” 

The stipulation set forth that 
“no registration under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 was in effect with 
the SEC with respect to the com- 
mon stock of Park & Tilford, Inc., 
sold by David A. Schulte and the 
David A. Schulte Trust during 
that period commencing Nov. 1, 
1943, to June 1, 1944,” and that 
“Haupt & Co. made use of the 
means and_ instrumentalities . of 
transportation and communica- 
tion in interstate commerce, and 
of the mails to sell the unregis- 
tered common stock of Park & 
Tilford, Inc., above referred to, 
and caused such stock to be car- 
ried through the mails and inter- 
state commerce by means and in- 
struments of transportation for 
the purpose of sale and for delive 
ery after sale.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index = 








Tuesday, April 23, 1946___-___.---. (273.7 
Wednesday, April 24,_____-.----__. 273.6 
Taureasy, Agen 20. ~~... ..—.-.._> 273.6 
Priday, April 26.-__--~-_~_- ee x | 
Geiiees— Beet 97. ot 278.7 
Monday, April 29 eee ft 
Tuesday, April 36__- : 273.1 
Twe weeks ago, April 16, 1946 272.9 
Morth ago, March 30_- 272.9 
Year ago, April 30, 1945 256.8 
1945 High, Dec. 27_- 265.0 

Low, Jan. 24- 252.1 
1946 High, April 6- 274.2 

Low, Jan. 2 264.7 
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Gross and Net Earnings of U. S. Railroads 
For the Calendar Year 1945 


For*the calendar year 1945 the railroads showed a decrease in 
both gross and net earnings as compared with the previous 12-month 
period. However, the gross earnings were the third highest ever 
recorded, being exceeded only by the two previous war-time years 
of 1944 and 1943. 

In turning to net revenues from railway operations, we note 
there was a decrease of $1,304,177,065 as compared with the year of 
1944. Approximately 49% of this decrease is reflected in the amor- 
tization of defense projects, which amounted to $634,049,037 more 
than in 1944. Despite the large increase in operating expenses, the 
net earnings for the year of 1945 were the fourth highest ever 
recorded for a calendar year. The highest net earnings ever rec- 
orded were $3,396,943,710 in the year of 1943. 

We now add a tabulation showing the totals for the year of 1945 


as compared with 1944 and also a breakdown of the gross and net 
earnings into semi-annual periods: 
Incr. (+) or Decr. (—>) 
Calendar Year 1945 1944 Amount % 
Mileage of 131 roads 223,473 228,692 219 — 0.10 
Gross earnings $8,902,349,173 $9,436,789,612 $534,440,639 5.66 
Operating expenses 7,051,799,111 6,282,062,685 769,736,426 + 12.25 
Ratio of exps. to earns. (79.21) (66.57) 
Net earnings $1,850,550,062 $3,154,727,127 $1,304,177,065 41.34 
—First Six Months— —Second Six Months 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Gross earnings $4,699,870,508 $4,636,071.6206 $4,202,.478,665 $4,800,718,192 
Operating expenses 3,195,745,501 3,077,777,848 3,856,053,210 3,204,284 ,837 


Net earnings $1,504,124.607 $1,558,293,772 $346,425,455 $1,596,433,355 


‘Let us now turn to a table showing a month-by-month com- 
parison of both gross and net earnings for 1945 as contrasted with 
1944. We note that the highest gross earnings were shown in May 
for, the year of 1945, whereas in 1944 the highest gross was recorded 
in the month of August. In net earnings the most conspicuous figure 
is. the deficit of $349,639,433 for the month of December. As was 
noted in our monthly article, the principal factor for this large 
decrease was the amortization of defense projects. Following is the 
— furnishing comparisons of the monthly totals for 1945 and 
1944: 


————Gross Earnings — 





Note—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce: Commission,’ and the following indicates the. confines of the different 
groups and regions: 

EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England Region—Comprises the New England States. 

Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between 
New England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 


Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region 
east of a line from Chicage through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
line ae to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 
mouth. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississipp! River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 


Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of 
Virginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
south of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence 
by the Potomac River to its mouth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 

Northwestern Region—Comprises the section, adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 
to the Pacific. 


Southwestern Region —Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River 
south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to*El Paso, 
and by the Kio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


In the following we furnish a summary of annual comparisons 
in both gross and net earnings for each year back to and including 
1907: 





1945 1944 Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) ———Mileage—— 
Month— $ $ y 1945 1944 
January 731,336,771 740,671,731 10,665,040 1.44 228,561 228,858 
Pebruary 712,806,326 735,305,464 - 22,499,138 — 3.06 228,545 228,844 
March 813,327,614 797,029,215 16,298,399 2.04 228,530 228,811 
April 778,985,436 759,534,145 + 19,451,291 2.56 228,529 228,765 
May 623.024.606 804,055,622 + 18,968,984 2.36 228,528 228,698 
June 820,389,756 799,475,442 20,914,314 4+ 2.62 228,509 228,667 
July 796,125,617 809,038,158 — 12,909,541 1.60 228,506 228,631 
August 755,218,187 836,183,413 — 80,965,226 — 9.68 228,507 228,615 
September 679,177,735 799,228,982 —120,051,247 -15.02 228,494 228,615 
October 696,991,354 818,302,899 —121,311,545 -14.82 228,258 228,361 
November 661,181,176 780,230,525 -~119,049.349 —15.26 228,119 228,350 
December 613,691,363 756,857,662 —143,166,299 —18.92 227,857 228,533 
— -- —_——_—~—-Net Earnings—— - — 
ese 1945 1944 Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) 
Month— $ $s $ G 
January ~ 221,104,586 236,658,658 15,554,072 - 6.57 
February 213,163,750 243,211,633 30,047,883 — 12.35 
March 268,517,737 269,595,860 — 1078,123 — 0.40 
April .. 247,296,330 250,530,342 — 3,234,012 — 1.29 
May 275,360,857 277,288,369 - 1,927,512 0.70 
sune 278,682,349 281,008,912 - 2,326,563 — 0.83 
July -. 247,111,553 283,981,413 — 36,869,860 — 12.98 
August . 207,954,824 297,694,552 - 89,739,728 — 30.15 
September 57,984,402 277,964,935 ——219,980,533 — 79.14 
October 70,338,993 279,343,308 -—209,004,315 -—— 74.82 
November . 112,631,526 255,995,436 —143,363,910 — 56.00 
December *349,639,433 200,988,958 — 550,628,391 —273.96 
*Deficit. 


In turning to a geographical classification of the roads, we find 
that every region showed a decrease 


for the year as compared with 1944. 
of 9.53% was record 


in both gross and net earnings 


The largest percentage decrease 
ed by the Great Lakes region. This is in con- 


trast to the smallest decrease of 1.35%, which was recorded by the 
The decreases in net earnings were con- 


Central Western region. 
siderably greater, and onc 
largest decrease (55.98% 


of the various regions are indicated in the appended footnote. 


e again the Great Lakes region showed the 


). The smallest decrease in net earnings 
was 25.06% and was recorded by the Southwestern region. The fol- 
lowing tabulation, which is arranged in conformity with the classifi- 
cation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, indicates the earn- 
ings of the railroads in a geographical arrangement. The boundaries 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31 
District and Region 





~Gross Earnings——-—_——_—___ 














; : 1945 1944 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern District— $ $ $ “ 
New England region (10 roads) 312,945,167 326,563,163 13,617,996 4.17 
Great Lakes (23 roads) 1,336,153,959 1,476,917,659 -—140,763,700 - 9.53 
Central Eastern region (18 roads)_ 1,706,802,606 1,835,984,730 —129,182,124 7.04 

Total (31 3,355,901,732 3,639,465,552 283,563,820 7.79 
‘ Southern District : 
<0 uthern region (25 roads) 1,229,534,611 1,332,947,262 103,412,651 7.76 
Pocahontas region (4 roads) 409 849,521 443,676,157 — 33,826,636 - 7.62 
Total (3¢ roads) 1,539,384,132 1,776,623,419 —137,239,287 — 7.72 
Western District 
Northwestern region (16 roads) $50,285,763 963,729,805 - 13,444,042 — 1.39 
C tral Western region (16 roads) 2,143,557,200 2,172,847,932 29,290,732 — 1.35 
Southwestern region (18 roads) 813,220,346 884,123,104 70,902,758 — 8.02 
Total (50 roads) 3,907,063,309 402060,700,841 —113,637,532 — 2.83 
Total all districts (131 roads) 8,902,349,173 9,436,789,812 —534,440,639. — 5.66 


District and Region aoe andi 


ei. Néet Zacnings 
1945 

















~Mileage—— 

Eastern District— 1945 1944 $ aay ms ‘t le gare te 
New Engiand region 6,561 6,589 52,781,945 92,711,691 746 07 
ew . i regi 6,56 6,588 1 9 ; . — 39,929,746 —43.0 
Great Epes Tegion 25,559 25,577 181,659,533 412,666,373 — 231,006 840 55.98 
-ent, ast. region. 23,882 23,915 284,538,440 501,176,517 — 216,638,077 —42.23 

Total 56,002 56,081 518,979,918 1,006,554,581 —*“487 574,663 —48.44 
Seuthern District— 1 
Scuthern region 37,314 37,368  279,.464.834 493 853 
sou _ regio i, i, 464, 93,853,995 — 38: — 
Pocahontas region 6,014 6.003 81,276,527 181,663,305 — pomgreige ds cab 2s 
Total 43,328 43,371 360,741,361 75537300 —_~ 
: ° ‘ , 537,300 — 314,795.9 -—— 
Western District— - — 
N'rthwestern region 45,650 45,675  178,577.967 305,330,066 
virth ; i 4 ‘ ‘ i! ’ i — 126,752, — 
Cent. West'n region 54,904 54,938 521,700,867 806,265,786 — 284,564 ole “sabe 
Se'thwestern region 28,589 28,627. 270,549,949 361,039,394 —- 90,489.445 25/06 
Total 129,143 129,240 970,828,783 1,472,635,246 -—— 501,806,463 —34.08 
“Total all distr’s_-223,473 228,692 1,850,550,062 3,154,727,127 —1,304,177,065 —41.34 


- -Gross Earnings Mileage 

Calendar Year Year Inc. ¢ }or Year Year 

Year Given Preceding Dec. ( ) Given Preced’g 
1907 $2,287,501,605 $2,090,595,451 $196,906,154 9.42 173,028 171,316 
1908 2,235,164,873 2,536,914,597 301,749,724 11.89 199,726 197,237 
1909 2,605,003,302 2,322,549,343 282,452,959 +12.16 228,508 225,027 
1910 2,836,795,091 2,597,783,833 239,011,258 + 9.20 237,554 233,829 
1$11_ 2,805,084,723 2,835,109,535 30,024,816 - 1.06 241,423 238,275 
1912 3,012,390,205 2,790,810,23G6 + 221,579,969 7.94 239,691 236,000 
1913 3,162,451,434 3,019,929,637 + 142,521,797 + 4.72 242,931 239,625 
1914 2,972,614,302 3,180,792,327 208,178,035 — 6.54 246,356 243,636 
1915 3,166,214,616 3,013,674,851 152,539,765 + 5.06 249,081 247,936 
1916 3,762,940,241 3,155,292,405 547,647,836 + 17.36 249,098 247,868 
1917- 4,138,433,260 3,707,754,140 430,679,120 +11.62 250,193 249,879 
1918 4,900,759,309 4,036,866,565 + 863,892,744 + 21.40 233,014 232,639 
1919 5,173,647,054 4,915,516,917 + 258,130,137 + 5.25 233,985 234,264 
1920 6,204,785,141 5,178,639,216 + 1,025,235,925 +19.82 235,765 234,579 
1921 5,552,022,979 6,216,050,959 664,027,980 10.68 235,690 234,777 
1922 5,522,522,416 5,478,828,452 43,693,964 0.80 235,654 235,338 
1923 6,342,058,872 5,606,371,650 733,687,222 + 13.08 235,461 235,705 
1924 5,961,186,643 6,332,874,535 371,687,892 5.87 234,795 234,622 
1925 6,177,280,802 5,977,687,410 199,593,392 3.34 236,330 236,139 
1926 6,435,539,259 6,169,453,120 266,086,139 + 4.31 236,891 235,809 
1927 6,195,259,346 6,448,564,574 253,305,228 - 3.93 238,527 237,799 
1928 6,168,119,487 6,198,384,829 30,265,342 0.49 240,626 239,536 
1929 6,339,246;882 6,176,941,101 + 162,305,781 2.63 241,625 239,482 
1930 5,335,131,510 6,349,330,347 1,014,198,837 15.97 242,517 242,169 
1931 4,230,360,663 5,335,664,398 —1,105,303,735 -—-20.72 242,764 242,582 
1932 3,157,463,014 4,229,261,833 —i,071,798,819 -—-25.34 242,043 242,056 
1933 3,128,862,541 3,156,755,105 - 27,892,564 — 0.88 24)111 225,053 
1934- 3,267,044,444 3,091,492 502 + 175,553,942 + 5.68 239,075 240,840 
1935 3,445,521,612 3,267,164,788 + 178,356,824 5.46 237,659 238,960 
1936 4,046,637,111 3,445,337,606 601,299,505 +17.45 236,759 237,918 
1937... 4,158,453,384 4,044,634,921 113,818,463 + 2.81 235,413 235,991 
1938 3,558,925,166 4,158,453,384 — 599,528,218 -—14.42 234,482 235,470 
1939 3,987,692,675 3,558,263,834 + 429,428,841 +12.07 233,468 234,436 
1940 4,287,446,017 3,987,625,975 295,820,042 7.52 232,781 233,464 
1941 5,342,255,003 4,288,847,139 + 1,053,407,864 + 24.56 232,192 232,824 
1942 7,466,223,077 5,342,255,003 + 2,123,969,074 39.76 231,012 232,188 
1943 9,054,730,231 %7,466,222,975 + 1,588,507,255 +21.28 229,256 230,836 
1944 9,436,789,812 9,054,050,790 + 382,729,022 4.23 228,624 229,096 
1945 8,902,349,173 9,436,789,812 — 534 440,639 5.66 228,473 228,692 

——_—_—____—_—_——_Net Earnings 

Calendar Year Increase ( + ) or 

Year Year Given Preceding Decrease | ) 
1907 $660,753,545 $665,280,191 $4,526,646 0.68 
1908 he 694,999,048 748,370,244 53,371,196 7.13 
1909 901,726,065 750,485,733 151,046,322 20.12 
1910 909,470,059 900,473,211 8,996,848 1.09 
1911 883,626,478 907,914,866 24,258,388 2.69 
1912 937,968,711 877,617,878 60,350,833 6.28 
1913 967,022,312 940,599,412 33,487,100 3.556 
1914 828,522,941 904,448,054 75,925,113 8.39 
1915__ 1,040,304,301 828,650,401 211,653,300 25.54 
1916 1,272,639,742 1 036,016,315 236,623,427 22.84 
1917 1,215,110,554 1,275,190.303 60,079,749 4.71 
1918 905,794,715 1,190,566,335 284,771,620 23.92 
1919 764,378,730 903,058,338 143,479,608 — 15.80 
1920 461,922,776 765,876,029 303 ,953,2°3 39.69 
1921 958,653,357 402,150,071 556,503,286 138.38 
3922 1,141,598,071 951,497 925 190,100,146 19.98 
1923 1,410,968,636 1,161,243,340 219,725,296 21.50 
1924 1,424.240.614 i,409,433,583 14,807,031 1.05 
1925 1,604,490,124 1,428,508,949 175,891,175 12.31 
1926 1,731,569, 130 1,602,513,558 128,995,572 8.05 
1927_ 1,579,621,895 1,735,075,393 155,453,488 8.96 
1928 1,706,067 ,669 1,600,89'7,886 105,169,783 + 6.57 
1929 1,798,200,253 1,706,917,549 91,282,713 + 85.35 
1930 1,367,577,221 1,799,945,914 432,368,693 — 24.02 
1931 971,654,527 1,367,459.116 395,804,589 28.94 
1932 733,368,461 977,800,101 244,431,640 — 25.00 
1933 859,639,828 733,168,657 126,471,171 17.25 
1934 830,442,174 846,562,604 16,120,430 1.90 
1935 859,473,948 833,545,337 25,928,611 3.11 
1936 1,121,241,272 858,417,431 262,823,841 30.62 
1937 1,047,043,870 1,121,154,894 74,111,024 — 6.61 
1938_ 843,060,935 1,047, 043,262 203,982,327 -—— 19.48 
1939_ 1,076,494,031 843,133,884 233,360,147 + 27.68 
1940 1,206,734,953 1,076,432,617 + 130,301,336 + 12.10 
Re ee eee 1,682,327,593 1,207,437,133 + 474,890,460 + 39.33 
1942_ 2,864,897,652 1,682,270,377 + 1,182,627,275 + 70.30 
1943 3,401,544,877 2,864,864,444 536,680,433 + 27.65 
1944 3,154,820, 466 3,396,943,710 242,123,244 - 74.13 
1945___ el 1,850,550,062 3,154.727,127 —1,304,177,065 — 41.34 








State Chartered Gommercial Banks Strengthen 
Capital Structure, ABA Reports 


An over-all strengthening of the position of State banks in our 
nation’s economy during 1945 is revealed by the fact that total capi- 
tal funds of the 8,930 State chartered commercial banks in the United 
States increased $525,605,000 during the year, bringing the total capi- 
tal structure to an aggregate amount of $5,934,995,000 on Dec. 31, 1945, 
according to H. N. Thomson, President of the State Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Associa-®— 
tion. $430,521,000 for the year ending 

Mr. Thomson, who is Vice-Pres-| Dec. 31, an increase of $80,294,000 
ident of the Farmers and Mer-| over the year 1944. Cash dividends 
chants Bank, Presho, S. D., report- | declared on common and preferred 











ed that net profits after taxes for} stock totaled $124,956,000, against 
ail State commercial banks were ! $114,433,000 for 1944, or an m- 








crease of $10,523,000. The divi- 
dend figure for 1945 represents an 
annual rate of 2.1% on capital 
funds. Mr. Thomson also said; 

“Inasmuch as dividends were 
increased only slightly ($10,523, 
000 or 9.2%), as compared with 
the increase in profits after taxes 
($80,294,000 or 22.9%), it shows 
that banks are plowing a substan<- 
tial part of their earnings back 
into the capital account rather 
than paying them out to stock< 
holders, thus building up an ade 
ditional safety factor for the pro- 
tection of depositors and adding 
to reserves for the day when 
earnings are less favorable than 
at present.” ' 

The ABA advices likewise ree 
ported: 

“Gross earnings from current 
operations for the year were $l1,< 
174,867,000, an increase of $151, 
477.000 over 1944. The principal 
sources of earnings were: Interest 
and dividends on securities, $578, 
114,000; interest and discount on 
loans, $336,276,000; service 
charges, $98,212,000; other current 
earnings, $162,265,000. 

“The principal operating ex 
penses dave: Salaries, $344,786, 
000: interest on time and savings 
deposits, $113,701,000; taxes other 


than income taxes, $52,939,000; 
other current operating ex- 
penses, $228,694,000; a total of 


$740,120,000, and an increase of 
$89,197,000 over 1944. This amount 
deducted from gross operating 
earnings of $1,174,867 ,000 left net 
earnings from current operations 
and before income taxes of $434,- 
747,0000, an increase of $62,280,000 
over 1944. 

“Added to the net earnings 
from current operations were 
profits on securities and recover- 
ies on loans and investments of 
$247,774,000, and deducted there« 
from were losses and charge-offs 
on loans and securities of $133, 
220,000, leaving profits before in« 
come taxes of $549,301,000. 

“Federal and State taxes on ine 
come for the year were $118,780,< 
000, an increase of $58,692,000, or 
almost double those of the previ< 
ous year. Deducting this amount 
left net profits after taxes and be- 
fore dividends of $430,521,000, an 
increase of $80,294,000 over last 
year. This aggregate net profit 
amounted to a rate of 7.3% om 
capital funds.” 

These figures, it is announced, 
are from the fifteenth annual 
survey on condition and opera- 
tion of all State supervised banks, 
which is being prepared for pub- 
lication by the ABA State Bank 
Division. 

The committee in charge of the 
State bank survey includes: El- 
wood M. Brooks, President, Cen 
tral Bank & Trust Co., Denver, 
Colo., Chairman; Robert C. Clark, 
President, Bellows Falls Trust 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.; John Ss, 
Coleman, President, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: G. Carlton Hill, Vice-Presi~ 
dent, Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. R. Le- 
brecht, President, Merchants 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; George 
E. Lewis, President, Lewis State 
Bank, Tallahassee, Fla., and H. L, 
Williamson, Executive Vice Pesi- 
dent, Commerce Union Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Senate Confirms 
Nominatien of Johnson 


On April 22, the U. S. Senate 
confirmed the nomination of 
Herschel V. Johnson of North 
Carolina to be Deputy Represen- 
tative of the U. S. with the rank 
of Envoy Extraordinary in the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations. Mr. Johnson, Minister to 
Sweden since 1941, was nominated 
to his new post by President Tru- 
man on April 11, to be Deputy to 
Edward R. Stettinius on the Se- 
curity Council. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended April 20, 1946 Increased 1,549 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 20, 1946 
totaled 650,743 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 
on April 25. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1945 of 213,957 cars, or 24.7%, and a decrease below the same week 
in 1944 of 187,994 cars or 22.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 20, increased 
1,549 cars or 0.2% above the preceding week. 

Miscelleneous freight loading totaled 375,379 cars, an increase of 
2,159 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 25,428 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
128,216 cars a decrease of 2,332 cars below the preceding week, but 
increase of 14,396 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 29,709 cars, a decrease of 1,852 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 135,487 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945, due to coal strike. 

Grain and garin products loading totaled 34,396 cars, a decrease 
of 900 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 16,903 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April 20 
totaled 21,578 cars, a decrease of 1,454 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 12,242 cars bel6w the corresponding week in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 18,605 cars, an increase of 1,071 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,204 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of April 20 totaled 15,073 cars an 
increase of 1,487 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
3,411 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 45,086 cars an increase of 1,383 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,544 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 12,269 cars, an increase of 2,437 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 48,878 cars below 
‘the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,083 cars a decrease of 417 cars below 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 7,405 cars below the corres- 
ponding week in 1945. 

Ali districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
‘weeks in 1945 and 1944. 





1946 1945 1944 

(i TOSES CL CORUOT qn ocemnennneneessus 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
4 weeks of February______-____- 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
5 weeks of March_ 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
*“Week of April 6 srionioa so sicnoes 644,663 765,672 787,985 
Week of April 13 nal ™ 649,194 847,013 798,683 
Week of April 20 €50,743 864,700 838,737 

Total 11,677,159 12,555,615 12,654,258 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 20, 1946. 
During this period only 39 roads reported gains over the week ended 
April 21, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 13) 














Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 

os Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Ann Arbor_-----------------_____._. 347 252 263 : _— 
Bangor & Aroostook-___--_-_________ 2,594 2,203 2 018 “— pet 
TD a ‘ 196 7 252 6.913 12 537 15 817 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____ 1,077 1,129 1.2992 1.713 2073 
Central Indiana__-_--_--.__________. 28 28 38 "34 39 
Central Vermont_____-_____________. 1,187 1,177 1.018 2 025 9.299 
Delaware & Hudson _——————__________ 5,054 5,095 4.780 9314 13794 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 8,095 7,823 7.663 8094 12'479 
Detroit & Mackinac____-___-________ 461 232 260 211 "147 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_____-____ 2.308 1,700 1;736 1.012 1 387 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_________. 260 447 350 1,692 3,464 
Mrie___---_---_____ --------------- — 12,311 13,573 13,343 11916 17624 
Grand Trunk Western___-___________ 4,389 4,245 4.136 6.255 9 140 
Lehigh & Hudson River___--_________ 230 156 187 2062 3315 
Lehigh & New England_____________ = 2,355 2,096 2.148 ‘902 1556 
Lehigh Valley nnn ee eee ee 7,675 2,487 9,085 7.088 12 397 
Maine Central__---__----_--________ 2,518 2,442 2,263 3.928 440% 
Monongahela_____-_-_____--__--___. 167 5,867 6 397 254 294 
Montour__..---=..--..--~.--.---.... 23 2,608 2 662 24 "30 
New York Central Lines___--_______-. 43,521 52,017 49 92] 34.702 53.255 
W. Y., N. H. & Hartford____.__.._.___. 10,226 11,052 10,860 14.695 18 872 
Wew York, Ontario & Western_______- 1,016 981 1,089 2373 a BBe 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 6,292 6,605 6,574 11,532 15.417 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western_______ 464 391 436 1.424 2 482 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__-___________ 7,174 8,389 7,982 2 788 8975 
Pere Marquette_.._.-...____...___-..- 6,099 5,355 5 062 5749 8767 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut______________ 116 819 847 18 "14 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___--____ 125 248 314 132 225 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__________. 207 1,062 1,295 1,829 3 414 
Rutland________-...._- -__--.__-_-_... 451 375 482 1.119 1126 
TS SL TSE ae Me ane eae 6,229 6,837 5,414 10.038 11.879 
Wheeling & Lake Erie____-________ — 2,784 6,283 5,697 2'992 4'990 
Es INE SR Se ae oe ad 142,919 167,226 162,525 160,296 235.608 
Allegheny District— 3 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown________ 661 781 744 1,056 1.215 
Baltimore & Ohio_--~----------____- 25,764 46,227 44 999 ‘91/144 28 618 
Bessemer & Lake Erie__---__-______-. 758 6,174 6.658 716 “1378 
Cambria & Indiana_~.__--___-____. 7 1,672 1.653 10 "15 
Central R. R. of New Jersey________-.. 6,544 6,775 7.497 13.352 22 369 
Cornwall____-__-----~--------~------ 434 489 19 2a BG 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania________ - 22 166 222 9 11 
,pagonier Valley...._.__----_.---.-- — 0 96 128 9 49 
Zeng Island-__--------.------.__-. 1,602 1,882 1,256 5.298 5 973 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines____-___. 1,826 2.001 1.787 2 120 2 606 
Pennsylvania System_--------------- 60,382 $0,031 84,330 43 461 64057 
‘ Reading Co.____-_---------__-____-- 14,237 16,069 15.816 17.471 30.740 
‘Union (Pittsburgh) --------_____--__. 9,958 16,701 20,375 1,373 7.099 
“Western Maryland__--------__-_.___ 2,170 3,975 4,356 7511 14995 
Total____._._-..--__—__.-. —_.__.__.... 124,365 193,039 189,840 113,714 . 179-111 
Le nee 

Pocahontas District— —— ere 3 ea 
Chesapeake @ O10... wena e -- 8,420 28,624 28.956 8.645 15.702 
meerrolx & Western... 6,743 21.238 21 695 5.447 9.061 
Virginian.-.-_--.-----—------—--- -_ 614 4,377 4,270 1,306 3 261 
| ee — 15,777 54,239 54,921 15.3! 2 024 
[| eT = SN rer ———— 











| reports, 
1 ments of unfilled 






































































































































Total Loads | 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 438 441 265 198 341 | 
Atl. & W. P.—wW. R. R. of Ala.__..___— ; 935 825 741 1,852 2, 656 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast... ; : 75 ; : 
Atlantic Coast Line................... 16,228 14,956 13,348 10,326 12.991 
Central of Georgia___._._-_-_---.-.. 4,479 3,939 3,602 4,462 5,615 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ = 515 496 418 1,306 1,460 
pe | EE ee ewer een —_ 715 1,775 1,607 2,182 2,642 
Columbus & Greenville___._..__._-..-~ aie 413 242 245 281 260 
Durham & Southern___--__------~-- — 116 130 128 343 761 
Pistons Mast Coast. .cnccen ent 4,423 2,538 4,327 1,649 1,381 
Gainesville Midland_______---__--- wail 91 58 39 125 175 
RO ic cctintimmrienstipeprciinnmmaines 1,399 1,248 1,245 2,016 2.363 
Georgia & Florida._........_......-. 481 438 361 763 730 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...-.__---.---- _ 4,061 4.940 4,045 3,263 4,294 
Lllinois Central System_._.-._-__-~--. 21,141 25,784 27,882 13,045 20.467 
Louisville & Nashville___.._......__.._.. 14,611 25,509 24,808 10,336 12,055 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___-_.-__ = 260 225 1528 1,175 1,032 
Mississippi Central_____._.---__--_-—-- 391 402 278 376 470 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.__.__ o* 3,27 3,733 3,302 3,906 4.874 
Norfolk Southern 1,257 1,103 1,166 1,333 1,62¢ 
Piedmont Northern_______---__- 402 410 403 1,124 1,202 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___--_-.~ dee 519 531 483 10,655 12.284 
Seaboard Air Line mn < 13,381 1,783 11,131 8,175 8,928 
Southern System___-- 24,521 25,708 23,313 20,867 27,264 
Tennessee Central a 541 761 680 530 772 
Winston-Salem Southbound__.__.__.____ 127 154 154 880 1,299 
Total 114,719 132,129 124,904 101,168 127,950 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western________-___ 16,265 19,037 18.161 12,201 14,085 
Chicago Great Western 2,292 2,978 2,374 3,068 3,167 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__......-. 19,236 20,167 19,949 8,709 10,130 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__.— 3,255 3,463 3,217 4,085 3,640 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_.._.__.. 3,621 19,201 20,227 209 182 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__.__.__ 641 800 560 494 578 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 6,722 9,225 €,572 6,723 11,139 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 503 434 394 107 96 
Great Northern__ 9,469 18,702 20,027 4,596 6,575 
Green Bay & Western 424 412 502 996 1,043 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 216 2,403 1,325 63 50 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1,589 2,073 1,864 2,471 2,402 
Minn., 8t. Paul & S.S.M 4,601 6,532 6,091 3,445 2,990 
Northern Pacific__-_ 8,299 9 686 10,199 4,485 5,598 
Spokane International 136 235 157 399 803 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ il 2,148 2,497 2,641 2,206 3,464 
Total 79,417 117,845 116,260 54,257 65,942 
_ one _ 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____. 22,987 24,238 21,475 10,756 15,698 
GI catenin 2,793 3,950 3,058 2,800 3,949 
Bingham & Garfield 41 426 495 3 57 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._____._ 15,893 19,439 17,745 9,514 12,069 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 209 3,223 3,138 762 1,075 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ wre 11,951 12,551 10,854 12,090 14,749 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__...___-. = 2,099 2,908 2,547 3,071 5,166 
Colorado & Southern—.................... 640 7289 708 1,620 2,413 
Denver & Rio Grande Western__-___ nade 1,281 3,242 3,173 3,788 6,329 
Denver & Salt Lake___ 129 481 758 56 22 
Fort Worth & Denver City________.- ae 1,045 905 783 1,544 1,652 
Dlinois Terminal____ 1,950 2,472 1,937 1,351 2,242 
Missouri-Illinois 1,541 926 1,017 513 421 
Nevada Northern 1,501 1,372 2,036 61 118 
North Western Pacific 564 743 785 539 788 
Peoria & Pekin Union___-..._-_-__--_. 7 19 3 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _-_-_.____-... 31,550 31,090 29,436 9,799 15,425 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___.._______. 0 301 305 0 2,317 
Union Pacific System 12,442 15,978 13,314 11,616 18,538 
Utah___ 0 543 516 1 2 
Western Pacific 2.011 1,875 2,011 2.624 699 
Total 110,644 127,471 116,094 72,508 107,730 
i 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 308 414 256 341 400 
of eee a: 6,803 7,064 7,306 2,437 2,794 
International-Great Northern_______ 2,682 3,131 2,676 5,380 4,378 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.__- al 1,267 860 284 1,493 829 
Kansas City Southern 2,959 »,297 6,093 3,007 2,306 
Louisiana & Arkansas_.__..__--__- baer 2,386 3,668 3,318 2,456 2,830 
Litchfield & Madison..........-....... 405 300 375 1,024 1.447 
Missouri & Arkansas__.-..._.______ an 210 89 187 364 208 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines______-_~. 5,343 6,301 6,227 4,450 5,128 
NN ae ee, IT 14,391 16,329 16,493 15,912 22,520 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___-.__-___-_-_. 129 84 123 207 378 
St. Louis-San Francisco___..._--~-_.. 8,076 8,506 8,100 7,140 12,123 | 
St. Louis-Southwestern_____________ 2,783 3,712 3,193 5,007 8,237 | 
Teneas & New Orleané.........20<o os 9,832 11,287 12,645 5,702 5,486 | 
NE ee SES) pa 5,185 5,607 6,107 7,355 8,914 | 
Wichita Falls & Southern ___--__--___ 93 68 101 47 4: 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__----_- me 50 34 14 18 24 
Total 62,902 72,751 74,193 62,340 78,043 
C 2 cS =~ 4 
+Included in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 


Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 
and 1946. 
NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 








Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota! 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION; 'MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1946—-Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
|, Sgt a eee 178,590 150,634 516477 95 90 
EE PLE A a Pe 169,482 152,066 ' §29)767 97 91 
PRs as en 139,681 149,794 516,211 94 92 
UNE cick cesaccchinch a Wl dean 139,993 155,381 500,507 97 93 
=a saben 198,985 161,122 533,794 98 93 
Bee I caries scones eg sda dain ohne 178,443 158,229 551,081 99 94 
| RES siguiente an a 157,227 167,243 538,572 100 94 
Mar: 35.--- a4 169,355 164,267 539,100 99 95 
OT See ab 133,509 167,541 549,928 100 95 
April 6 225,192 164,562 607,799 99 95 
April 13_- 154,235 169,627 591,661 101 96 
Apri] 30.. 143,946 167,627 566,152 101 96 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, a: 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 

orders. 


| said that the Council’s 
/sion, on April 30, is scheduled tc 


Legislation Signed 
On Peacelime Navy 


‘Also Fed. Workers’ Pay 


President Truman on April 18 
signed a bill designed to increase 


the peacetime size of the Navy 
from 232,000 to 500,600 enlistec 
men, and of the Marine Corps 


from 64,400 to 100,000 men, witl 
officer strength of the Navy raised 
from 12.760 to 35,000. Under the 
legislation, as reported in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, it is set down as Con- 
gressional policy that there shall 
be no discrimination against re- 
serve officers. They will be sub- 
ject to the same promotions, as- 
signments and post-graduate or 
technical training as regular com- 
missioned officers. 

A preamble declares the policy 
was adopted “to remove any. ap- 
prehension on the part of naval 
reserve officers regarding their 
opportunities for advancement ir 
event of their transfer to the reg- 
ular navy.” 


On April 19, the President signed 
emergency legislation making 
available $181,269,469 for payment 
of Federal workers’ salaries; a 
measure necessitated because ar 
appropriation bill to provide the 
funds was momentarily stalled in 
the Senate. A joint resolutior 
was approved by the House and 
Senate on April 18 for the emer- 
gency appropriation after Con- 
gressional leaders had been in- 
formed that salary funds were 
nearly exhausted and Federa 
payrolls forthcoming could no 
be met. 

a 


Atcheson Heads 
Ailied Japan Souncil 


It was announced at Allied head 
quarters in Japan on April 21 tha 
George Atcheson, Jr., had bee: 
appointed American member anc 
Chairman of the Allied four 
power Council for the conquerec 
country. Unofficial reaction to the 
appointment of Mr. Atcheson 
political adviser to General Mc 
Arthur and chief of the headquar- 
ters diplomatic section, was saic 
to be favorable in the Associatec 
Press report from Tokyo, whicl 
added that some observers re- 
marked that previous sessions 0 
the Council demonstrated the de- 
sirability of having a trained dip- 
lomat preside over meetings a 
whfich international policies are 
involved. The Associated Press alsc 
next ses- 


consider steps taken for dissolving 
Japanese family holding compa- 


nies, the so-called Zaibatsu. This 
question was advanced on the 
agenda at the request of the Rus- 


sian member, Lieutenant General 


| Kusma Derevyanko. 





Lumber Movement-——-Week 


| Ended April 20, 1946 


According to the National,.Lum- 
»er Manufacturers . Association, 
itumber shipments of 436 mills re- 


yorting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.0% 
above production for the week 


ending April 20, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.4% ebove production. Un- 
‘illed order files of the reporting 
iniils amounted to 89% of: stoeks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 31 
days production at the current 
rate, <1d gross stocks are €quiva- 
lent to 34 days’ production. 


'S 


For the year-to-date, shipments 


oO: identical’ mills’ “ex- 


tion by 8.4%: 


reporting 


‘ceeded produc 


oraers 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 
23 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended April 6, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these fig- 
ures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended April 6 (in 
round-lot transactions) totaled 2,916,282 shares, which amount was 
16.19% of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,009,910 shares. 
This compares with member trading during the week ended March 
30 of 2,397,448 shares, or 16.13% of the total trading of 7,430,600 
shares, 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended April 6 amounted to 803,530 shares, or 12.66% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 3,147,595 shares. During the week 
ended March 30, trading for the account of Curb members of 648,620 
shares was 12.95% of the total trading of 2,504,250 shares. 


Wutal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Steck 
' Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEX ENDED APRIL 6, 1946 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales. 
tOther sales. 


Total sales 9,009,910 
@. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
rota! purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


268,920 
8,740,990 














853,980 
178,170 
701,850 








Total sales ang 
8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales____.._. 

8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales. 
4. Total— 
Total purchases. 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 





880,020 


162,360 
12,600 
161,250 











173,850 
393,235 

















1,409,575 
231,730 
1,274,977 











1,506,707 16.19 





Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 6, 1946 
Total for Week t% 
@ Totsi Round-Lot Sales: 
St ort sales 
sOther sales_. 





40,880 
3,133,715 





Total sales .___ _ wm 3,174,595 
@ Rouad-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 


Total purchases 





247,910 
18,580 
259,105 





tOther sales 





Total sales a 277,685 

4. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 38,485 
Short sales_ 2,300 


- Other sales. 37,700 











Total sales 40,000 

8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases. 106,925 
Short sales_ 9,720 


tOther sales 82,805 








Total sales. 92,525 
4 Tcotal— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


2Other sales 


Total sales__ 

®. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 





393,320 











410,210 








0 
132,312 





Total purchases 132,312 


Total sales 130,246 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. : 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 

$Sales marked “‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 











Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$131,594,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $131,594,000 for the week ending April 25, 1946, as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 15% below the 
previous week, 309% above the corresponding week of last year, 
and 10% above the previous four-week moving average. The Yeport 
continud as follows: 

Private construction this week, $83,937,000, is 20% below last 
week and 1,502% above the week last year. Public construction, 
$47,657,000 is 6% below last week and 72% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $26,882,000, 16% below last 
week, is 488% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $20,775,000 
is 17% above last week and 8% below the week last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 17-week period of 1946| 


records a cumulative total of $1,516,473,000, which is 191% above the 


= Sam, NE he) We Fieger ae 
ee C47 . 
=) ae Rie poem tes 


total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 


struction in 1946 totals $1,001,950,000, which is 536% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $514,523,000, is 42% greater than the cumu- | 
lative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas State and | 
municipal construction, $341,243,000 to date, is 459% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $173,280,000, dropped 43% below the 17-week | 
tetal of 1945. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 
April 25, ’46 
Total U. S. Construction___. $131,594,000 
Private Construction 83,937,000 
Public Construction 47,657,000 
State & Municipal 26,882,000 32,077,000 4,568,000 
Federal 20,775,000 17,722,000 22,524000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges and earthwork and 
drainage recorded gains this week over the previous week. Eight of 
the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1945 week as fol- 
lows: Waterworks, sewerage, bridges, highways, earthwork and 
drainage, industrial buildings, commercial buildings, and unclass- 
ified construction. 


April 18, ’46 
$154,743,000 
104,944,000 
49,799,000 


April 26, ’45 
$32,332,000 
5,240,000 
27,092,000 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $16,051,000, 
and is made up of $14,788,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
and $1,263,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 
17-week period of 1946 totals $439,959,000, 58% greater than the 
$278,693,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


Weekly Goal and-Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended April 20, 
1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 710,000 
net tons, an increase of 60,000 tons over the preceding week. In the 
corresponding week of 1945, output amounted to 11,234,000 tons. For 
the calendar year to April 20, 1946, production of bituminous coal 
and lignite amounted to approximately 163,149,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 10.7% when compared with the 182,770,000 tons produced 
in the period from Jan. 1 to April 21, 1945. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended April 





decrease of 239,000 tons, or 17.8%, from the preceding week. When 
compared with the corresponding week of 1945 there was a decrease 
of 187,000 tons, or 14.5%. The calendar year ito date shows an in- 
crease of 7.5% when compared with the corresponding period of 1945. 


The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended April 20, 1946, 
showed a decrease of 2,800 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended April 13, 1946; and was 102,600 tons less than | 
for the corresponding week of 1945. 


Most of the production since April 1 has been from mines 
operating under contract with the Progressive Miner workers in| 
Illinois and about 200 unorganized mines, located in various other 
producing regions. Since the beginning of the strike and through | 
April 20, approximately 2,210,000 tons of bituminous coal have been | 
mined, compared with 29,175,000 tons mined in the same period 
of last year. 


Remaining stocks of bituminous coal held under orders of the | 
Federal Government since March 28, to take care of critical emer- | 
gencies, on April 28 were estimated by J. A. Krug, Solid Fuels Ad- | 
ministrator, to be about 1,150,000 tons. This coal was accumulated | 
through the operation of an order issued March 28, three days before | 
the mine strike was called on April 1. | 





ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE | 
(In Net Tons) 
————-Week Ended——_—_—_—- _ ——_Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Apr. 20, Apr.13, Apr. 21, Apr. 20 Apr. 21, . | 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel_- 710,000 650,000 1,234,009 163,149,000 182,770,000 
Daily average- 118,000 108,000 1,872,000 1,752,000 1,928,000 
“Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tApr.20, §Apr.13,. Apr. 21, Apr. 21, Apr. 24, 

Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1945 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,100,000 1,339,000 1,287,000 18,762,000 17,447,000 18,141,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,056,000 1,285,000 1,236,000 18,011,000 16,749,000 17,234,000 

Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 3,800 6,600 106,400 1,210,600 1,739,000 1,167,300 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. ftExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. ‘Revised. 





ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroaa carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt. of monthly tonnage reports from 
listrict and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 
Apr. 6, 1946 








State— Apr. 13, 1946 Apr. 14, 1945 
Alabama _-___-_----------------- 136,000 
SS Se 4 in one duisie ‘ . 6,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-- 60,000 
NE ee Sree eee oe 130.000 
Georgia and North Carolina__.-~ “ 
i it Fae EK, Ka 

Indiana 


1,302,000 
320,000 
28,000 
147,009 
792,000 
390,000 


Kansas and Missouri______--~~.-- 
Kentucky—Eastern~-_-~- 
Kentucky—Western__~_ 
EARL Se = 34,000 
OS a ae ere I 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 69,000 
SP sass git catenins odmeree 28,000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite)--- 27,000 
i 552,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__----~~ 2,188,000 
Tennessee EE ARIE: Se ERIE BY 52,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)_-_~- 1,000 
Utah x Sulabacpley abet daagnnnen ed ladon 135,000 
Virginia 339,000 
TE EAT: a 27,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern__- -_- 2,152,000 
+West Virginia—-Southern 1,127,006 
Wyoming : 180,000 
§Other Western States__________- ” 


AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 


Total bituminous & lignite______ 650,000 850,000 10,225,000 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 





anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason;:and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 


20, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau-of Mines, was 1,100,000 tons, a} 


} * a 
Vinson Entertained by 
s 
Johnston of Ghemical 
Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, was entertained at 
a luncheon on April. 26 at the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York by Percy H. Johnston, 


|Chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee and Harold H. Heim, First 
Vice-President all fellow Ken- 
tuckians. Mr. Vinson wes the 
guest of honor at the Annuai Din- 
ner of “The Kentuckians” held at 
the University Club the night of 
April 26. 

John B. Hutson, Assistant Sec- 
retary General in charge of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Serv- 
ices of United Nations, another 
fellow Kentuckian was also 
present at the luncheon and other 
guests included: 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General, 
United Nations; George L. Harri- 
son, President, New York Life 
Insurance Co.; Lewis W. Douglas, 
President, Mutual Life Insurance 
Ce. of New York; Allen Sproul, 
President, Federal Reseive Bank 
of New York; E. Tappan Stan- 
nard, President, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp.; Harold Stanley, and 
Perry -E. Hall, Partners, Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; John M. Schiff, 
Partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co; 
Clarence Francis, Chairman, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Robert —T. 
Swaine, Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore; Jay E. Crane, Financial 
Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.); Harold J. Roig, 
Vice-Chairman, W. R. Grace & 
Co.; Dr. Henry W. Cave, Head 
Surgeon, Roosevelt Hospital; 
Wayne Johnson, Partner, Johnson 
& Shores, John J. Rust, President, 
“The Kentuckians” Vice-Presi- 
President, Equitable Securities 
Corp.; George F. Lee, Former 
President, “The Kentuckians’ 
Assistant Vice-President, United 
States Trust Company of N. Y.; 
Frank K. Houston, Chairman, and 
N. Baxter Jackson, President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; 
Joseph A. Bower, Chairman. of 
Trust Committee, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on April 
23, a summary for the week end- 
ed April 13 of complete figure 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
F STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 13, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders... ___ - 40,653 
Number of shares_ 1,198,571 
Dollar value $54,179,228 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short saies_ 110 
*“Customers’ other sales 39,608 


Customers’ total sales 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 4.029 
Customers’ other sales 1,087,115 
Customers’ total sales____ 1,091,144 
Dollar value inane Seiows | SRR 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales oe 120 
+Other sales 238,760 


39,718 


A. See ee 238,880 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares 335,580 
*Sales marked ‘short exempt” are re= 
ported with “other sales."* 
tSales to offset. customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 





the Panhandle District and Grent. Mineral, and Tucker counties. Includes Arizona 
anc Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. ; 


is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” ' bed 
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Wholesale Prices Rose 0.3% in Week Ended 
April 20, Labor Department Reports 


Stating that “primary market prices continued to advance during 
the week ended April 20, 1946 as a result of sharp increases for cer- 
tain industrial commodities and smaller increases for agricultural 
commodities,’ the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reported on April 25 that “the index of commodity 


‘ prices prepared by the Bureau rose 0.3% during the week to 109.6% 


* 


of the 1926 average, 1.1% above four weeks ago and 3.8% higher 
than the corresponding week of 1945. The Bureau further stated: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average primary market prices of 


_ farm products were fractionally higher during the week. With spec- 


~ 1918. 


’ higher with short supplies. 


- 


. creased. Cotton quotations were lower. 


ulative buying rye quotations reached the highest level since March, 
Sheep quotations were higher reflecting light supplies. Prices 
of lemons and oranges rose seasonally and apples and onions were 
Prices of potatoes in Eastern markets 
advanced with good demand. Sweetpotatoes declined sharply. Egg 
quotations rose particularly for poorer grades as Easter demand in- 
On the average farm prod- 
uct prices were 1.9% above a month ago and 4.6% above a year ago. 

“The group index for foods rose 0.5% during the week largely 
because of higher prices for fruits and vegetables. 


Rye flour prices advanced 15% to record levels. Food 


_ prices averaged 0.9% above late March 1946 and 4.4% above the 


- average prices for all commodities other than farm products and 


' This group of commodities has increased 1.1% during the last four 


$ mon brick and plaster. 




































































































































































































































































_ stated: 


i@nd thereafter on a flat-price®———_—_———— 


_ per, 8'4¢ for lead, and 9¢ or high- 


corresponding week of 1945, ; 
“Other Commodities — Continuing the trend of recent weeks, 


foods advanced 0.3% during the week to 103.1% of the 1926 average. 


weeks and 3.6% in the last year: Prices of several types of lumber, 
plumbing and heating equipment advanced sharply reflecting adjust- 
ments to new OPA ceilings, and there were small increases for com- 
Prices of farm machinery rose as higher 
ceilings were approved for individual manufacturers. OPA 
creased ceilings for work clothing to cover higher fabric costs.” 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 


report: 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the most 
part, represent prices in primary markets. 


on commodity exchanges. 
day-a-week prices. 


subgroup indexes from April 13, 1946, to April 20, 1946. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 











Settlement of Strikes and Price Relief 


“EK. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 25, 
“With settlement of labor disputes that have crippled pro- 


duction and distribution of major non-ferrous metais since January 


_ believed to be near at hand, and relief in the form of higher ceiling 


prices for copper, lead. and zinc viewed as imminent, sellers last 
week became shy in offering these metals for delivery next month 


can Brass have been resumed.” 


The publication further stated in 
part as follows: 


basis. The level at which new 
ceiling prices will be set. is. not 


known, but most observers guess 
that 14¢ will be named for cop- 
Copper 
er for zinc. Rationing of copper 
and lead has returned and will 
continue until the “emergency” 
ends. The strike at Butte has 
been settled and negotiations to 
end the labor dispute at Ameri- 


Voluntary rationing of copper 
and copper products by producers 
Was requested by CPA in a state- 
ment of policy issued April 22. 
This step was taken because mine 
and smelter production ot copper 





There were small 
advances for dried fruits as OPA adjusted ceilings to cover wage 
. increases. 


in- 


In general, the prices are 
those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those pevailing 
The weekly index is calculated from one- 
It is designed as an indicator of week to week 
changes and should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for March 23, 1946 and April 21, 1945 and (2)pereentage changes in| 


has dropped more than 50%; 
brass mill production to 15% of 
capacity; wire mills to 25%; and 
rod mills to 25%, CPA officials 
said. Though the stockpile at the 
end of March contained 444,402 
tons of copper, a shortage exists 
in certain shapes, notably wire 
bars. During the emergency the 
Copper Branch of CPA will work 
closely with the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to keep them in- 
formed of manufacturers. urgent 
needs, Frank H. Hayes, head of 
the Metals and Minerals Division 
of CPA, declared. 


The fact-finding board resumed 
hearings on the labor dispute in 
Washington April 24. 


Though demand for wire bars 
and cakes was active, the short- 
age in these shapes made for a 
very tight situation. The price 
developments expected here were 
also reflected in the foreign mar- 
ket. Offerings, except on an aver- 
age price basis, were light all 
around. Export quotations at 
times were largely nominal. 


Lead 


The Lead Industry Advisory 
Committee met with CPA officials 
in Washington on April 23 in ref- 
erence to allocating May metal. 
Requests for lead, as expected, 
were cut down sharply, and ef- 
fort was directed toward main- 
taining operations at plants con- 
suming the metal. 


Sales of lead in the week that 
ended yesterday amounted to 2,- 
965 tons. 


John W. Snyder, head of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
stated on April 20 that chiefs of 
Government agencies and rep- 
resentatives of the lead industry 
have agreed on four emergency 
measures designed to increase 
substantially both domestic and 
world supplies of lead. The four 
requirements are: 


1—Intensified efforts to salvage 
scrap lead. 








ems! gh 1st : 2—Conservation and allocation | was offered by importers on the 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED APRE 90. .1946-- to eliminate no:-essentiai use of |basis of $101.50 per flask, New 
Percentage changes to . York 
April 20, 1946, from— | leed. ork. 
4-20 4-13 4-6 3-23 4-21 4-13 3-23 4-21 3—Early settlement of strikes. 7 
Commodity group— 1946 1°46 «1°45 1446 1945 1°46 1946 1045 : Silver 
All commodities._...___.______- 109.6 109.3 109.1 1084 1056 +03 +1. +38| 4—Exploration of new sources : . : 
ONE + bio TR ers I of supply in the United States| Until legislators arrive at . 
Farm products-_._...._________ 135.4 135.1 1382 1729 1295 402 419 446]and in foreign countries. Canes bane the price pas at by, ae 
Foods -__-__--____________.___ 110.4 109.9 109.7 109.4 105.7 +05 +09 +44] Tomestic refineries produced the Treasury may release tree 
Hides and leather products__._. 120.3 120.3 120.1 120.1°1183 0 +0.2 +1.71, ; - : silver, the market situation is not 
Zestite products..----__._____ 105.2 105.0 1045 1024 99.1 +02 +2.7.+462|29,336 tons of lead in March, expected to improve. Most seli- 
uel and lighting materials___-. 86.6 86.5 85.5 85.4 83.9 +0.1 + 1.4 + 3.2 +77 j * bas ogy i 
Metal and metal products____ 109.0 106.2 108.0 107.9 104.3 +0.7 +10 +45 against 41,643 tons in February ers still look for a compromise, 
Buthding materiata—__ oT 126,0 1240 1240 1236 1170 +16 +1.9 +7.7}and 48,029 tons in March last| which means a higher price than 
emica's and allied products... 96.1 96.1 96.0 96.0 94.9 0 +0.1 +1.3 nt i 
Housefurnishings goods 108.7 108.7 108.7 1084 1062 0 +03 424\year, the American Bureau of the 71.11¢ basis. 
Miscellaneous commodities..__.. 95.4 954 95.4 954 946 0 0 +08]Metal Statistics reports. The drop Washington advices state that 
Rat materials_____-. wie 123.0 122.8 1222 1209 117.7 + 0.2 £1.7 +451, ; a compromise on Treasury silver 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 100.8 1008 1006 1003 48 0 +0.5 +63}in production was caused by t 90¢ for the next two 
Manufactured products _..__.__ 105.1 104.8 1046 1043 101.9 +03 +08 43.1 3 . » a an ounce tor wie 
All commodities other than farm strikes. Figures for February and lain cal St OD thesieiiins. aie 
proaweta: 5. OFS 103.7 103.4 103.0 100.3 +0.2 0.9 +3.6| March. in tons, follow: ye eel 
All Sommneditios onee than farm as Keke wie seke ane = - ai ‘ March Feb virtually been agreed upon. 
roducts an S| ET 8. ¥2 2. 2 99.5 +0: +3. goat ; * 2 5 F 
p . — at beginning 45,312 51,929 The New York Official price of 
. . : roduction: ‘ P 
ee ane Senne eg personne tated eee ieee Primary 24,179 40,070 | foreign silver was unchanged last 
APRIL 13, 1946 TO APRIL 20, 1946 Secondar 1,157 1,573 3/ ] 
else Be s y ae *?'* | week at 7034¢. London held at 
Plumbing and heating 5.8 Brick and tile 0.3) 5 ‘ af et 44d., with no quotation on Mon- 
Other building materials 3.8 Other farm products 0.3| Shipments _- rey ti » ea ¢ ; ids 
Fruits end vegetables 2.2 Other foods 0.3 | Stock at end 41,939 45,312 day, owing to a holiday. 
Iron end steel 1.3 Cereal product: 0.2 ‘ 
Lumber 0.7 Grains 0.1 DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E, & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 
: Clothing 0.6 Livestock and poultry 0.1 —Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— ; Zinc 
Agricultural implements 0.4 Meats , 0.1 Apr. Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York NewYork St.Louis St. Louis 
Paint and paint materials 0.1 18 11.775 12.050 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
19 11.775 12.050 52.900 6.50 6.35 8.25 
Decreases £0 11.775 12.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
Cotton goods 0.1 22 11.775 12.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
eae PENSE SAS TORS ee 23 11.775 12.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
24 11.775 12.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
Non-Ferrous Melais—Market Reflects Early Average 11.175 12.133 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. 


Average prices for calendar week ended April 20 are: Domestic 
copper f.0.b. refinery, 11.775¢; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 12.104¢, 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, 6.350¢; St. 
Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.750¢. 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


Zine 


Early settlement of labor dis- 
putes at major brass mills is ex- 
pected, which would lead to a 
gain in consumption of those 
grades of zinc that have been rel- 
atively inactive so far this year, 
namely Regular High Grade and 
Brass Special. The call for Prime 
Western and Special High Grade 
was active last week. The indus- 
try is following developments in 
Washington because of possible 
revision of OPA’s price policy. 
Sentiment among zinc producers 
is not as bullish as in copper and 
lead, owing to price competition 
with aluminum and other basic 
materials. 


Tin 


The stockpile of tin at the end 
of March contained 53,818 long 
tons, of which 21,903 tons was in 
the form of pig tin and 31,915 
tons was contained in ore and 
concentrate. A year ago the total 
on hand was 61,282 tons, of which 
25,285 tons was pig tin and 35,- 
998 tons was in ore and concen- 
trate. 


The price at which metal is 
moving to consumers continues 
unchanged on the basis of 52¢ 
for Straits quality. Forward quo- 
tations follow: 


April May June 
April 18 . 52.000 52.000 562.000 
April 19 52.000 52.000 62.000 
April 20 . §2.000 52.000 52.000 
April 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 23 -.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 24 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 

The price situation in quicksil- 
ver was about unchanged last 
week. The domestic market at 
present is following the price 
pattern set by Spanish agents. 
However, there was no pressure 
to sell from any direction and 
quotations on spot held at $102 to 
$105 per flask, depending on 
quantity involved. Forward metal 








M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
They are reduced 





to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As ‘lelivery charges vary with the) destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices ai refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 

Effective March 14, the export quctation for cepper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market und is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 


Peacetime Control of 
Atomic Energy Speeded 


When the atomic energy bill 
was reported out on April 19 by 
the special Senate Committee 
which had been studying the leg- 
islation, it was accompanied by a 
125-page report telling of the 
Committee’s work over a period 
of nearly five months to draft a 
measure which would seek to con- 
trol the most destructive power 
yet known to man. In discussing 
the legislation on a radio round- 
table broadcast sponsored by the 
State Department the following 
evening, Senator Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee, ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill 
would receive quick action by the 
legislature. 

On the same broadcast, as re- 
ported from Washington to the 
New York “Times,’ Dr. E. U. 
Condon, director of the National 
Bureau of Standards and scientific 
adviser to the Senate Committee, 
warned that delay in establishing 
civilian control, a provision of the 
legislation, was injuring our pro- 
gram of atomic research. 

From London, on April 21, came 
reports to the “Times” of the pro- 
tests of Harold J. Laski, Chairman 
of the Labor party, who criticized 
the United States policy of secrecy 
in atomic-bomb manufacture as a 
threat to international relations. 
On April 23, Major-Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, officer-in-charge, Man- 
hattan Project, under which the 
atomic bomb was developed, told 
the annual conference of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry that 
it would be ten to fifteen years 
before industrial use of atomic 
energy could be expected to be a 
reality. The General told his au- 
dience, according to the “Journal 
of Commerce,” that a new program 
of research on atomic energy was 
soon to get under way. He went 
on to say that building up of a 
uranium stockpile designed to 
produce atomic energy for indus- 
trial use will be started. The same 
advices stated: 

“The experimental pile is not 
expected to be an economical pro- 
ducer or afford the basis for any 
exact estimate of what atomic 
power may cost industry. 

The future of atomic energy 
must remain clouded, Gen. Groves 
said, until Congress passes legisla- 
tion governing its development 
and use. He added that the bomb 
was dropped Aug. 6 last year and 
that the Manhattan Project had 
oeen waiting since that time to 
proceed with the aeveiopment of 
peacetime applications. 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 29 that the 
tenders for $1,300.000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated May 2 and to mature 
Aug. 1, which were offered on 
April 26, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on April 29. 


Total applied for, $1,850,058,000. 

Total accepted, $1,309,246,000 
(includes $43,723,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis of 99,905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 








lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of ic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not, less than lc. over the “E. & M. J.”’ average for Prime Western for the previous 


Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per arnum. 

(69% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on May 2 in 





onth 
Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





the amount of $1,315,867,000. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 

















John E, Biewirth, President of 
the New York Trust Company, 
announced on April 24 the promo- 
tion of Granger Costikyan from 
Assistant Trust Officer to As- 
sistant Trust Officer to Assistant 
Vice-President. Mr. Costikyan a 
graduate of Yale University, A. B. 
degree, 1929, has held several 
positions since joining the com- 
pany in 1929 and is at present in 
charge of the Investment Service 
Department. As Assistant Vice- 
President, he will be in charge of 
a new department resulting from 
the consolidation of credit and 
Statistical operations. 


Harvey L. Schwamm, President 
of the National Bronx Bank of 
New York, announces that the 
bank’s newest branch, located at 
White Plains Avenue, just off 
Pelham Parkway, opened for 
business on Monday, April 29th. 
The new branch is known as the 
Van Nest Office and occupies its 
own modern building fronting on 
White Plains Avenue. In addition 
to providing complete banking 
service and facilities the Van Nest 
Office is equipped with safe de- 
posit vaults as well as travel and 
foreign remittance departments. 
Mr. Schwamm also announced 
that Jack Gutstein, Assistant 
Vice-President, who will be as- 
sisted by Frank W. Fitzpatrick, 
Assistant Cashier, will manage 
the Van Nest Office. The main 
office of the National Bronx 
Bank is located at 150th Street 
and Melrose Avenue and main- 
tains other branches serving the 
needs of several Bronx communi- 
ties. 


Walter S. Bergh completed 40 
years as an employe of the State 
Bank of Albany, N. Y. on April 
23, according to the Albany 
“Times-Union” which stated that 
Mr. Bergh, Assistant head teller at 
the banking institution, entered 
the bank’s service as a messenger 
boy on April 24, 1906, and has 
filled many positions in it during 
the last 40 years, occupying his 
present post for several years. 


The 100th anniversary of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y. will be observed on May 9. 
From the Buffalo “Evening News” 
it is learned that Myron S. Short, 
President of the bank on April 26 
announced that “The whole week 
of May 6-11 is being set aside as 
Open House Week in honor of 
our birthday. Historical exhibits 
will be arranged in the bank and 
visitors will receive color bro- 
chures of ‘A Century of Service 
in Buffalo.’ ” 

From the “Evening News” we 
also quote: 

“The institution was the 12th 
savings bank to be organized in 
New York State. Millard Fill- 
more, later to become President 
of the United States, was one of 
its incorporators. Today the bank 
is 19th in size among 532 savings 
banks in the United States. 
Created by an act of the Legisla- 
ture May 9, 1846, when Buffalo 
had _ a population of nearly 30,000 
and prided itself on being the 
metropolis of the West, the bank 
opened its doors two months later 
in the old Spaulding’s Exchange, 
162 Main Street, just below the 
Terrace. 

“Four months after the banks 
opening, there were 104 de- 
positors and deposits totaled $13, 
466. By the end of the year, re- 
sources had grown to $18,585. To- 
day Buffalo Savings has 135,510 
accounts and resources of $190,- 
381,357. 

“Mr. Short is the bank’s 12th 
President. His predecessors have 
been Charles Townsend, the first 
President; Russell H. Heywood; 


Albert H. Tracy, Elijah D. Efner, 
Edward L. Stevenson, Warren 
Bryant, Edward Bennett, Jewett 
M. Richmond, Spencer Clinton, E. 
Corning Townsend and Charles L. 
Gurney, now Chairman.” 


The Mercantile Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., announced on 
April 25 the election of Ellicott 
H. Worthington as a Vice-Presi- 
dent. The “Baltimore Sun” in re- 
porting this said: 

“Mr. Worthington, now con- 
nected with the investment bak- 
ing firm of Baker, Watts & Co., 
will assume his new duties on 
May 1. 

“He will be associated with H. 
Elmer Singewall, Vice-President 
in charge of the trust company’s 
uptown office at Charles and 
Chase Streets.” 


James Dixon, President of the 
Easton National Bank of Easton, 
Md., and also President of the 
Maryland Bankers’ Association 
since 1944, died on April 18, at the 
age of 72. The Baltimore “Sun” 
in reporting Mr. Dixon’s death 
also said: 

“He became a director of the 
Easton National Bank in 1906, 
Vice-President in 1915 and suc- 
ceeded his father as President 
three years later. He was a 
former director of the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond.” 


The Farmers State Bank, Plain- 
ville, Ind., became a member of 
the Federal Reserve System on 
April 23, it is announced by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, which states: 

“The new member was organ- 
ized as a private bank in 1908 
with a, capital of $10,000. It ob- 
tained its State charter in Novem- 
ber, 1937 and has a capital of 
$25,000, surplus of $10,000 and 
total resources of $841,679.05. Its 
officers are: Emery S. Harstine, 
President; Frank B. Goshorn, 
Vice-President; W. Lyle Witsman, 
Cashier, and Orby R. Chandler, 
Assistant Cashier.” 

The addition of the Farmers 
State Bank brings the total mem- 
bership of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis to 493 as com- 
pared with 480 a year ago. 


Following the organization 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
new North Shore State Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wisc., on April 19, it 
was announced that the bank will 
open for business on May 4—The 
Milwaukee “Journal” reporting 
this stated: 

“The new institution will open 
with a capital of $100,000 in com- 
mon stock, surplus of $25,000 and 
a contingent fund of $25,000. Of- 
ficers elected are Ralph M. Rosen- 
heimer, President and Cashier; 
Floyd A. Fuller, Vice-President, 
and Harvey O. Kneser, Assistant 
Cashier.” 

Mr. Rosenheimer, President of 
the new institution has been Vice- 
President -of the Cudahy State 
Bank of Cudahy, Wis. He is a 
director of the State Bank of 
Fredonia, Wis., and the Bank of 
Jackson, Wis., as well as several 
civic organizations. 


John Pisarkiewicz, who recently 
returned to the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., after four and one- 
half years of military service, has 
been appointed Manager of the 
bank’s War Veterans’ Loan De- 
partment. He will handle all in- 
terviews in connection with loans 
to veterans under the provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (GI Bill). 





The stockholders of the Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank of Louis- 





ville, Ky., will act on May 16 on 
the question of changing the name 
to the Bank of Louisville and to 
change its capitalization, Jesse F. 


'|Streng, President, announced on 


April 26. Indicating this, 
Louisville “Courier-Journal” 
April 27 further said: 

“It is planned to increase capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000 
and to split present $100 par 
value shares into five shares of 
$20 par value stock. At the same 
time holders of each $100 par 
value shire will be given two 
additional shares of $20 par value 
siock and be given the right to 
purchase three additional shares 
of $20 par valug stock at $45 a 
share. 

Completion cf the plan would 
give the bank in addition to cap- 
ital stock a surplus of $200,000 
and undivided profits of $60,000. 
Streng said under a new lease 
concluded, the bank will enlarge 
and remodei its present banking 
room, and take over the second 
floor and part of the basement in 
the building it rents.” 


the 
of 
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1945 Resources o 
Community Trusts in 
U. S. and Ganada 


Community Trusts in the United 
States and Canada had aggregate 
charitable resources of $75,092,009 
at the end of 1945, compared with 
$67,U+1,684 at the close of 1944, 
according to a survey published 
on April 22, by the New York 
Community Trust. During 1945 
$2,021,890 was disbursed, com- 
pared with $1,918,475 in the pre- 
ceding year. The number of unit 
funds administered has risen to 
627 from 543 at the end of 1944. 
From the announcement we also 
quote: 

“Reported holdings of the larg- 
est community trusts at December 
31, 1945, were New York Com- 
munity Trust, $17,090,046; Chicago 
Community Trust, $12,274,073; 
Cleveland Foundation, $9,607,644; 
and Boston Permanent Charity 
Fund, $5,994,791. Next in order 
were similar foundations in Los 
Angeles, $4,194,669; Winnipeg, 
$3,609,603; andIndianapolis, 
$2,888,045. Among community 
trusts as a whole approximately 
20% of reported resources are 
temporarily devoted to non-phil- 
anthropic uses but in a number 
of localities, including New York, 
Boston and Indianapolis, all funds 
held are currently applicable for 
charitable purposes. 

“In amount of disbursements 
during 1945, New York was first 
with $567,349, followed by Chic- 
ago with $351,211, Boston with 
$250,715, Cleveland with $253,929, 
and Hartford with $114,742. 

“The largest volume of new in- 
coming funds was $1,030,510 re- 
ceived by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. Other sizable additions re- 
ported included those of the Hart- 
ford Fundation for Public Giving, 
$848,016; Chicago Community 
Trust, $776,000 and Kalamazoo 
Foundation, $586,650. 

“Community Trusts receiving 
their first funds during 1945 were 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Foundation, 
the Mt. Vernon (O.) Community 
Trust, the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Community Welfare Foundation 
and the Rochester (Minn.) Com- 
munity Foundation. Initial out- 
payments were made in 1945 by 
community trusts in Spartanburg 
(S. C.) and Columbus (O.), Ala- 
meda County (Cal.), and Centralia 
(Tll.). 

The survey was based on re- 
ports from 75 community founda- 
tions. Of these, 65 are now in pos- 
session of funds and 54, compared 
with 48 a year earlier, are cur- 
rently making appropriations. 


Urge Halting Double Tax on Residents and 


Corporations in 


US and Britain 


“Double taxation of incomes and estates of residents and corpora 
tions in the United States and the United Kingdom should be halted” 
the Commerce and Industry Association of New York declared on, 
April 17 urging adoption of the Tax Convention by the VU. S. Senate, 

“The provisions of the Convention, which is now pending be~ 


iween the United States and the United 
conforr.@ 


and Northern Ireland, 
substantially to the conventions 
which have been adopted in the 
past,” said the Association. 

In a letter to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, Association Secre- 
tary, wrote: 

“Discriminatory taxation of | 
foreign business and investment is 
a practice that must be avoided | 
or corrected if we are to enjoy | 
free and uninterrupted inter- | 
national economic and financial | 
intercourse. Business enterprise | 
has always tended to expand be-| 
yond national frontiers. Commu- 
nications are rapid, raw materials | 
are located in distant lands and 
production depends upon _ the 
maintenance of large foreign 
markets. 

“It has become vital, therefore, 
to give particular attention to the 
taxation problems of these inter- 
national enterprises. Each country 
makes its own tax laws, so that 
difficult and intricate questions 
arise as to the taxability of busi- 
nesses operating in more than one 
country. The worst damage done 
by double taxation lies in the 
barriers which it presents to a 
further development of efficient 
enterprise. It should be empha- 
sized that without such agreements 
double taxation is likely to hinder 
international enterprise and 
checkmate efforts to promote in- 
ternational economic cooperation. | 
The unfettered exercise of un-| 
limited national sovereignty is as} 
dangerous in the field of taxation 
as elsewhere.” 


English Gold and 
Silver Markets 


We reprint below the quarterly | 
bullion letter of Samuel Montagu | 
& Co., London, written under date | 
of April 1: 

Gold | 

The amount of gold held in the | 
Issue Department of the Bank of | 
England was unaltered at £247,-| 
833. 

The Bank of England’s buying | 
price for gold remained unchanged | 
at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, at 











was calculated. 

The gold output of the Trans- 
vaal for the months of January 
and February 1946 is given below, 
together with the figures for the 
corresponding months of 1945 for 
the purpose of comparison: 


1946 1945 
January 1,016,458 1,029,384 
February —._. 946,577 965,569 


The Indian Budget statement 
made on February 28, 1946 pro- 
vided for a duty on the import of 
gold into India of Rs. 25 per tola, 
which is the equivalent of £5 
per ounce. 

Silver 


Throughout the three months 
under review the official price of 
44d. per ounce .999 fine for both 
cash and two months’ delivery 
remained unaltered and _ silver 
continued to be supplied by the 
authorities for use in essential 
industries. The purposes for which 
such silver may be acquired were 
officially reviewed and, as a result, 
a notification issued towards the 
end of March extended the uses 
considered as “essential” to re- 
quirements for photography, sol- 
ders and certain engineering re- 
quirements for home consumption. 

In Bombay the year opened with 
the price quoted at Rs. 135 per 
100 tolas (6434d. per ounce) and 
conditions were fairly steady un- 
til January 12, when an ordinance, 





aiming at black market activities, 


Kingdom of Great Britain 








was issued by the Government of 


India under which bank notes of 
Rs. 500 and over ceased to be legal 
tender. Generally unsettled con- 
ditions ensued and the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange decided to close 
until further notice; in the mean- 
time, “ceiling” and “floor” prices 
for trading were fixed at Rs. 140) 
and Rs. 136 for silver and Rs. 85} 
and Rs. 81 for gold. The Exchange 
re-opened for dealing on January | 
15th, but business was spasmodic | 
and on several days quotations 
were nominal or no trading rev: 
ported. At the end of the month 


| the situation appeared more 


normal, with prices showing a 
firmer tendency, and on February 
llth silver was quoted at Rg, 
148.14.0; this level was not main< 
tained and prices declined follow- 
ing a Government notification 
easing the restrictions on the pe<+ @ 
riod for forward dealings and al- 
lowing for monthly deliveries as 
from March 12th. 

When the contents of the Indian 
Budget became known on Febru- 
ary 28th it was revealed that it 
was proposed to increase the ime« 
port duty on silver into India } 
from 3.6d. per ounce to 9d. per 
ounce; this unsettled the market 
and, in consequence, it was not 
until March 29th that dealings on 
a monthly basis were resumed 
Following the Budget statement 
there was no trading in ready sile- 
ver until March 14th, when it was 
quoted at Rs. 145.8.0, but there- 
after there was a rapid upward ! 
movement and the highest price 
of the first quarter of the year, 
namely Rs. 159.5.0 (76 7/16d. per)! 
ounce) was reached on Mar, 30th; 


First Assembly of 
World Court at Hague 


The first meeting of the new!! 

ermanent Court of International | 
Justice, elected by the United Na-; 
tions Assembly and the Security 
Council, took place on April 18 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
the Netherlands, a wireless to the) 
New York “Times” stated. The 
court, during a purely formal 
ceremony in which 15 Judges took 


|an oath to administer the law ime 
which figure the above amount | 


partially for the benefit of all na- 
tions, was described by speakers! 
from several of the United Nae 
tions as equal in importance with | 
the General Assembly and the Se-_ 
curity Council in the maintenance 
of world order. Said Paul-Henri 
Spaak, President of the Assembly: 
“If we had lost the war there most! 
certainly never would have been} 
such a body in existence.” The’ 
“Times” dispatch continued: 

“The significance of the new) 
court, which replaces the old Per- 
manent Court of International) 
Justice established here in 1922) 
under the aegis of the League of! 
Nations, may be much greater,) 
since it includes representatives of | 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Green H. Hackworth of the 
United States, who is a member of | 
the court, said before the session. 
He explained that it was impos-) 
sible to foretell the exact nature) 
or volume of the work to beg 


handled by the court until after? 
the peace treaties have been) 
signed. 4 

“At present the court is busy 
changing rules of procedure to) 
meet the requirements of the 


United Nations instead of the# 
League. The Judges were confi- 


dent today that their decisions) 
would be supported by the Secur-} 
ity -Council and consequently 
would be respected by the nae? 
tions appearing before it.” 





